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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This work is introductory to a series of Histories on 
the plan of the excellent School Books which have 
appeared as the works of the Rev. David Blair. The 
series, which is now nearly completed, will comprise 
the following : — 

A. History of England, 

ditto Rome, 

ditto Greece, 
Ancient History, 
Modern ditto. 

These works will he illustrated hy engravings, and 
will be found much superior to the common works on 
the same subjects. 
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PREFACE 



It is a fact that has probably fallen within the 
observation of most persons, that few individuals, of 
tliose even who have made History a careful study, 
ever obtain a clear and distinct general view of the sub- 
ject. Many, indeed, understand well a few separate 
points, but with most, if its whole details are not 
speedily rejected from the memory as a load too bur* 
dcnsome to be supported, they lie in the mind in a 
state of obscurity and confusion. In such cases the 
recollection of events is difficult and uncertain ; the 
separation of even leading events, from the tangled 
iriass, can scarcely be effected ; and the formation of 
analogous facts into clashes, for the purposes of reason- 
ing and inference, is a thing not thought of. 

The reason of this is, doubtless, that the field of Gene- 
ral History is too large — its details too multifarious ; 
they are presented also in a shape too mazy and com- 
plex to be distinctly comprehended even ; — much less 
to be treasured in the memory. In order to be effect- 
ually understood and preserved, they must be arranged 
iuto classes, or grouped into periods under some general 
characteristics, wljich may tie them together by asso- 
ciation, and j)reserve them for the call of recollection. 

In the present work an attempt has been made to 
njake Rich a classiiicution as is needed. The subject 
is divided into twenty periods; each being characterized 
in such a way as to distinguish it from the others, and 
ut the same time, by associating a large number of 
facts under a g»^neral characteristic, to assist in settling 
their dates. Tims for example our 6th period of an- 
cient history bein:: (characterized as the age of Roman 
Kings, the learner who has fixed our classification in 
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his mind, will know that any event relating' to the 
Roman Kings, or that happened in their age, lies be 
tween 752 and 490 years B. C. 

That some system ia necessary in the study of his- 
tory, and that it should be adopted very early, if not at 
the beginning of the study, before the mind is lost in 
the wilderness of events, even though that system may 
be comprehended with some difficulty by the juvenile 
mind, and may need explanation from the teacher, and 
after all may be a task to the learner, cannot be doubt- 
ed. That the system now offered is the best that may 
be .devised, is not pretended ; that it is decidedly pre- 
ferable to any which the author has met with, is be- 
lieved ; and that it may be useful in the highest degree, 
has been tested by experiment. 



Remarks on using the work 

1. It is designed that the General Divisions be com- 
mitted strongly to memory, so that the pupil iiiay never 
forget them. 

2. It is proposed, in general, only to require the pupil 
to recite what is in larger type ; the teacher will extend 
the examination farther as he chooses. 

3. It is suggested that the pupil be required to read 
the book once or twice through, before he is examined 
by the questions, and that he be called upon frequently 
to repeat the General Division, as he proceeds. 

4. It is recommended to the pupil, to review this 
work at intervals, after he has left it for the study of 
more extensive treatises on history, so that he may 
preserve this outline of the subject during life. 

5. The Chart that accompanies the work is design- 
ed to assist the memory by associations derived from 
visible impressions. It will be at once comprehended 
by the pupil, after he has read the book through, and 
should be before him constantly while he is commit- 
ting this outliuc to memory. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Brfore the pupil can enter with advantage upon the tludy of the 
following Outlines of Chronology, he should nosBesi> .some general iiiea^ 
on tlie subject of the Creation, on Geography, and the History of the 
earth. The following brief hints can be enlarged upon by the teacher, 
in cases where it is deemed necessary. 

1. The world we inhabit was created by the Almighty almost 6000 
years ago : it was made round, or nearly so, with an uneven surface, 
of mountains, vallies, hills, oceans, seas and rivera. It was created 
with two continents or vast regions of land upon it, beside many 
islands ; the rest of its surface was water, and divided into oceans, seas, 
bays, &c. 

2. The Eastern continent has been divided into three parts, which 
are named Europe^ Asia, and Africa : the Western continent is 
called Amci-ica. It is America, or the Western continent which we 
inhabit ; Europe is that portion in which are England, France, Arc. 
Africa is a vast country, principally inhabited by negroes ; Asia is the 
land where Adam, and Eve lived, and where the human ra^e began 
to exist. If you will look on a globe or mapof the world, you will .Mee 
the sliape of these countries. 

3. Adam and Eve were created near 6000 years ago, and placed 
in the garden of Eden in Asia. They had several children as yon will 
read in Genesis 2d, 3d, 4th and 6ln chapters. These children of 
Adam and Eve had children also, and thus began the great family of 
man, which is now spread over the face of the globe. 

4. Now the object of Hitdory is to tell us what has happened on 
this globe, since the time of Adfim ; what extraordinary men or women 
have lived ; what they have done ; what nations have existed ; what 
bailies have l^een fought, fee. 

5. Thus you will find that history tells you first how the descendants 
(the children, grandchildren, &c.) of Adam conducted themselves : 
how they Iiecame wicked, and God to punish them caused the whole 
face of the globe to be covered with water, so that they were all 
drowned, except Noah and his family. How, after this deluge, man- 
kind multiplied and dispersed themselves over Asia, Af-ica, Europe, 
and lastly over Anterica. 

6. You will learn in a conrse of History, that after the world had 
existed 4004 years, Jesus Christ appeared in Judea in Syria, and by 
promulw-ating a pure and perfect religion, Inid the fouiKlalion of a 
train otthe most important events. The history of tlie period before 
Clirist, we call Ancient History: from that dale to the prcbonl liuic, 
we call Modei'n History. 

1* 
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7. A« we g© back from the present time, that is, as events arc farther 
removed from us, the details of History gradually become fewer and 
more uncertain. From the present time to the invention of printing, 
^vllicll took place about 1435 to 1458, A. C. by means of wliich books 
m-e easily mulliplied, the records of events being abundant, History 
is more clear and authentic. But previously to that invention, History 
is generally doubtful, and grow^s more so at every step, as we retire 
inib the ages of antiquity. Great pains have been taken by learned 
men in searching after historical facts ; they have bestowed unwearied 
labour u|)on the examination of ancient traditions ; ancient historical 
j>oems. such as Homer's Iliad and Odyssey ; ojicient pUlars andmonu- 
wf7ifs : existing ruins of ancient cities] sucn as Balbec and Palmyra in 
Syria, and others ; ancient coins and medoJs, of which many exist; and 
inscriptions cm marbles, such as those brought from Greece' by the EaH 
of Arundel, and are now in the university at Oxford in England. 
From these they have ascertained many important facts ; still, many 
oiiier interesting points of History lie buried in doubt aiid obscurity. 

8. For about 3300 years after the creation, we have no authentic 
history, except that of the Scriptures, which, though it is hijghlv inter- 
e-iiing and impcirtant, is very limited and principally conmiea to the 
.Tows. The principal facts related in it are the creation of the world, 
1 he Full of Man. the Deluge, the dispersion of mankind at the Tower oi 
liabcl. the planting of dinereut nations, the call of Abraham, the^ de- 
li v<>ry of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage and their settlement in 
Canaan. 

9. The earliest prof me or uninspired historian, whose works are 
now e^iant, is ITerodottis, M'ho wrote about 445 years B. C. and who 
tells all he could learn of the Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, and other 
nations from 713 to 479, B. C. 

10. All Histor}', then, from the origin of the human race to the lime 
when Hemdotus begins, that is, for more than one half the time since 
tlie world was created, with the exception of Scripture History, being 
compiled from scattered and uncertain records, traditions, and frag- 
ments, by men who lived long after the ages of which thev wrote, must 
be considered very imperfect. Of the early history of the world, the 
first settlement of different portions of it, the primitive state of society, 
and the progress of mankind in the remotest ages, we can, ofcourse, 
know but tittle, and that must be involved in more or less obscurity 
and doubt. 

1 1. In the following work, it is proposed only to notice a few of the 
most remarkable ana well authenticated events, and some of the 
greatest personages which have lived since the creation to the present 
time : and to offer occasional observations upon the state of the world, 
and the progress of mankind. After having learned what is here 

fpven, you will obtain in Blair's Outlines of Ancient History and Out- 
ines o^ Modern History more particular and extenaive knowledge oa 
the subject of History. 



CHRONOLOGY. 



Chronology may be divideci into two parts, 
viz. Ancient and Modem. 

Ancient Chronology extends from the Crea- 
tion of the world to the Nativity of Christ, a 
period of 4004 years : Modern Chronology ex- 
tends from the Nativity of Christ to the present 
time. 

The word Chronology means, at large, the science 
of computing and adjusting periods of time, and treats 
of its division into certain portions, as days, months, 
years, and centuries. But it is here used only in its 
application to History, and as marking certain distinct 
events, which have occurred on the globe. 

ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY 
extends from the Creation of the world, 4004 
years Before Christ, to his Nativity. 

For the purpose of fixing certain prominent events 
in the mind, by which we may be able to recollect 
other events connected with these, and thus establish 
an outline of History in the memory, we will divide 
Ancient Chronology into Ten Periods. 

The word period^ strictly signifies a point of time ; 
but it is here used to signify an interval of time, or a 
section of History. 

GENERAL DIVISION. 

]PnrfOl)f m* will extend from the Creation 
of the world, 4004 years Before Christ, to the 
Deluge, 2348 years B. C. To this period we 
give the name of Antediluvian. 

PtrtOtr KK^ will extend from the Deluge, 
2348 years B. C. to the Calling of Abraham, 
1921 years B. C. This is the period of Confu* 
non of Ijanguages, 
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SIrtfOt) VXi* will extend from the Calling 
of Abraham, 1921 years B. C. to the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, 1491 years B.C. 
This is the period of Egyptian Bondage. 

IPttlOlf KV* will extend from the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, 1491 years B. C. to 
the Dedication of Solomon's Temple, 1004 years 
B. C. This is the period of the Trojan War. 

^tVltH U* will extend from the Dedication 
of Solomon's Temple, 1004 years B. C. to the 
Founding of Rome, 752 years B. C. This is 
the period of Homer. 

. 39tttOt)f "UK* will extend from the Founding 
of Rome, 752 years B. C. to the Battle of Ma- 
rathon, 490 years B. C, This is the period of 
Roman Kings. 

i^erfOlK 17KK* will extend from the Battle of 
Marathon, 490 years B.C. to the birth of Alex- 
ander, 356 years B. C. This is the period of 
Grecian Glory. 

PttiOlr UKJ?)t* will extend from the Birth 
of Alexander, 356 years B. C. to the Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, 146 years B. C. This is the 
period of Roman Military Renown. 

J^CVtOlf KX» will extend from the Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, 146 years B. C. to the First 
Campaign of Julius Caesar, 80 years B. C. This 
is the period of the Civil War between Ma'riiis 
and SyVla. 

19etfOtlf X. will extend from the First Cam- 
paie;n of Julius Caesar, 80 years B. C. to the 
Nativity of Jesus Christ, and the Commence- 
ment of the Christian era. This is the period 
of Roman Literature. 



1004—2348 B. c. 9 

PERIOD I, 

THE ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE CREATION, 

4004 YEARS B. C. 

TO 

TH£ JDELUGE, 

2348 TEARS B. C. 



Antedfluyian ngmfies before the flood, and the period 
under this name embraces 1656 years. 



Ktniiortant ISbento in l^rrtotr X* 

This period includes/owr principal events. 

First J the Creation : 

Second, the Transgression of Adam and Eve : 

Third J the Murder of Abel by his brother 
Cain : 

Fourth, the Prediction of the Deluge to 
Noah. 

The only account we have of these events is con- 
tained in the Bible, which is extremely brief, though 
interesting, and in the highest degree authentic. 
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1. TOc Creation of this globe, including the 
creatures that inhabit it, occupied six days. 
God rested on the seventh day, and set it apart, 
ever after, as a day on which man is to worship 
him. This event transpired 4004 years B. C^ 
according to the Hebrew computation. 

The particular manner in which the work of Crea- 
tion proceeded, is left almost wholly to conjecture. — 
The Scriptural narrative is very concise, and moreover 
it does not aim at philosophical accuracy in the de- 
scriptiou of events. It speaks according to appear- 
ances, and in the language of common men. 

It is generally supposed, that the successive parts of 
the Creation were iustantaneouslyl)rought into being, 
on the different days assigned to them. Some learned 
men, however, have conjectured, and endeavoured to 
sliow, that the work occupied some thousands of years, 
and that the days of which Moses speaks, as in some 
other parts of Scripture, mean not days literally, but 
periods of indefinite length. 

This interpretation is supposed to correspond better 
with certain appearances on the earth's surface indi- 
cating a vast series of ages in its formation. But it 
may be remarked, that the fact itself on which this in- 
terpretation is founded, is extremely doubtful and that 
it is taking unwarrantable liberty with the sacred nar- 
rative, to construe it in such a manner. 

2. The Transgression of Mam and Eve^ com- 
monly called the Fall of man, is described in 
the third chapter of Genesis. It took place 
probably a few days after the Creation, and has 
been most awful in its consequences. 

The sum of the information conveyed to us in this 
account, taken in connexion with a statement in the 
preceding chapter, is, that man, being created inno- 
cent, with a disposition to do right, and in all cases to 
comply with the holy will of God, was placed in a state 
of trial. 
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In this situation he was at length beset by the DeTiI, 
io the form of a serpent, who persuaded him to depart 
from the path of rectitude, and to violate an express 
command of his Maker. 

In consequence of this departure from duty he lost 
the favour of God, his disposition became sinful, and 
his whole posterity, partakine of his altered, depraved 
nature, became involved in all evil. 

The Garden of Eden, in which man was originally 
placed, and in which this transaction occurred, is by 
some supposed to have been situated in Mesopota'mia, 
now Diarbec, between the rivers Ti'gris and Euphra'tes. 
There is, however, a variety of opinion on the subject, 
and every quarter of the globe has, in its turn, been 
conjectured to include this delightful place. It is im- 
possible at the present time to determine its locahty 
with certainty, any farther than that it must have been 
somewhere in Asia. 

2. The Murder of Abel was one of the first 
fruits of man's apostacy, and is supposed to have 
occurred about 130 years from the Creation. 
Cain was a husbandman : Abel was a shep- 
'lierd. Abel had favour shown him by God on 
account of his piety. This circumstance ex- 
cited the envy and jealousy of Cain, who ac- 
cordingly slew his brotherr 

The particulars of this story may be found in Gene- 
sis, chap. iv. They are briefly these. Cain and Abel, 
at a certain time, both brought an offering to the Lord. 
Cain's offering consisted of the fruit of the ground. 
AbeFs, of the ^rstlings of his flock. Abel's offering, 
being an animal sacrifice, had respect to the atonement 
of the promised seed. Cain's had no such respect ; 
and this difference, originating doubtless from difl&rent 
moral feelings, was the reason why Abel was accept- 
ed, and Cain rejected. 

In consequence of the distinction which God thus 
made between them, Cain was exasperated, and he 
wickedly wreaked his resentment on his unoffending 
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brother. Taking an opportunity when they were in 
the field together, he rose against Abel, and slew 
him. The consequence to Cain was the awful curse 
of God. 

4. The Prediction of the Deluge io JVoah, was 
of the nature of a divine warning to him, in 
order that he might prepare for that event. It 
was communicated to him 120 years before the 
deluge took place, and 1536 years from the 
Creation. This judgment from God was to be 
sent on the world with a view to cut off the 
inhabitants, who had become exceedingly 
wicked. 

The scriptural narrative informs us, that such was 
the warning given to Noah, and that such was the 
procuring cause of the deluge, and details the manner 
in which Noah Was commanded to provide for the 
safety of himself and family. Gen. chap. vi. 11 — ^21, 
which consult. 

Ufstfnfluisljetr Cftarsttets in perCotr K* 

1. Adam, the first of the human race. 

2. Eve, the first woman. 

3. Enoch, translated to heaven on account 
of his piety. 

4. Meihu^selah, the oldest man that has ever 
lived, being 969 years old when he died. 

1. Mam was expelled from Paradise on account 
of sin, and lived 980 years, it is supposed, after that 
event. His history is given in the Bible, Genesis 1 to 
6 chap, 

2. Eve was tlie wife of Adam, and tempted him to 
sin — she was also joined with him in punishment. 
See Genesis 1 to 5 chap, 

3. Enoch was the 7th f^rotw Adam^ and one of the 
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only two of mankind who ever entered heaven without 
tasting death. See Genesis 5th chap, 

4. The age of Methuselah exceeded by 7 years that 
•of any other person — ^Jared, the next oldest, was 90*2 
years. See Genesis 5ih chap, 

StUinttlUmnnn dS'bntt^intionn on firttotir IF* 

1. This period embraces the extended space of 1650 
years, and includes the whole history of the antedilu- 
vian world. 

It would be very interesting to know more particu- 
larly the state of societVy the extent of population, the 
progress in arts and sciences, the condition of politic 
col institutions, &c. during this period. But the 
scriptures give us very little information on these 
subjects. 

2. We are told that " Jabal was the father of such 
as dwell in tents," which shows that a rude knowledge 
of architecture was possessed; and that "Jubal was 
the father of all such as handle the harp and organ," 
which shows that, in addition to the mechanic arts, the 
science of music was not unknown. 

We are informed that the posterity of Seth made 
discoveries in astronomy, which they engraved on two 
pillars, the one of brick, and the other of stone. The 
latter, it is affirmed, existed after the deluge, and re- 
mained entire in the time of Josephus ; that is, nearly 
a century after Christ. 

3. It is highly probable, from the long life of nian 
during this period — the average age being 6 or 7 hun- 
dred years — that very considerable progress was made 
in most branches of human pursuit. 

Some suppose that man was aided by inspiration ; 
but even if left to the ordinary operation of his facul- 
ties, the accumulation of individual knowledge and 
experience, during a life of 6 or 700 years, mqst have 
resulted in a successful cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. 

4. Nothing definite can be settled as to he extent 
of popuiaUon, Some imagine that it wofi ve.^y great, 

2 
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far exceeding what it is at present. But from variotis 
circumstances, the probability is, that it was much 
smaller, and that mankind were not widely difiused 
over the earth. If any thing on this subject may be 
ascertained or fairly conjectured from geological stu- 
dies, the opinion of Cuvier, that the human race in- 
habited some narrow districts, is probably correct. 

5. The government which existed in antediluvian 
times, was doubtless patriarchal ; that is, the govern- 
ment which was held by the heads of separate families. 
A number of these might perhaps combine, and place 
themselves under the direction of some common an- 
cestor. 

This is the most natural form of government, and 
best corresponds with the veneration which must have 
been paid to persons so very aged, as the early fathers 
of mankind were ; and also with the fact, that there 
is no mention made in the Bible of kingly authority, 
until after the deluge. Indeed, succeeding this event, 
the government was considerably patriarchal down to 
the time of Moses. 



2348—1931 B. c. 15 
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PERIOD II, 

THE PERIOD OF CONFUSION OF LAN- 
GUAGES, 

XXTEKPS FROM 

THE DEIiUGE, 

2348 TEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE CAI^LING OF ABRAHAM^ 

1921 YEARS B. C. 

And embracer 427 years. 



Kniportant fBbents in IS^txUA XK* 

Under this period we may enumerate five 
principal events. 

Firsts the Deluge : 

Second^ the Building of the tower of Barbel r 

Third, the Foundation of the Assyr'ian em- 
pire : 

Fourth, the Establishment of the First Dy- 
nasty of Chinese Emperors : 

Fifth, the Foundation of the kingdom of 
Egypt. 
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The Biblo is our principal guide, in regard to the* 
events of tFiis period. The concurring testimony of" 
profane history, though very fabulous, begins now to 
be of some little use. 

1. The Deluge^ or flood of waters which en- 
tirely covered the earth, destroyed the whole 
human race, except eight individuals. It like- 
wise destroyed the whole animal creation, ex- 
cept a pair of each species. This event occur- 
red 2348 years B. C. 

The Scriptures give us several particulars of thi* 
remarkable occurrence, which was so disastrous to> 
our globe. They are briefl}" these. Noah, who wai. 
righteous amid the genera] wickedness, was command-^ 
ed to build an ark, or large ship, in expectatioa of the« 
deluge. 

This structure, which was more than 480 feet ia 
length, 81 in breadth, and 48 in height, was sufficiently- 
capacious to answer the purpose for which: it was de- 
signed. 

It, consisted of three stories, and waa divided into* 
many small apartments, for its intended inhabitants. 
At the appointed time the family of Noah, and all 
kinds of beasts, birds and reptiles, by pa3)«^ entered 
the ark, and God caused the earth to be so overfii3w«di^ 
by rain from the skies, and by breaking up^ the foun^ 
tains of the deep, that every creature without the ark 
perished. 

After floating on the water 150 days, the ark rested 
on one of the summits of Mount Ar^arat, tbougU it wa» 
several months afterwards that the waters entirel;^ 
departed from the earth. 

According to the computation of time used in Scrip-, 
ture, Noah and his companions continued in the arl^ 
one year and ten days. 

Traditions respecting a general deluge have beei^ 
banded down among almost all nations, and the eartU 
bears visible marks of having experienced some great 
eonvulsion. 



2. The Building of the Tower ofBabel^ which 
took place about 2247 years B. C, was com- 
menced in the valley of Shi^nar, by Noah's pos- 
terity. As it was designed for improper pur- 
poses, it incurred the disapprobation of God, who 
miraculously confounded their language, and 
thus dispersed them into different nations. 

From the sacred record it appeajrs, that previous to 
this event, mankind spoke but one language — that in 
journeying from the east, in Armenia, where the first 
settlements were made afler the flood, they came to a 
va8t plain in Shinar, where they took up their dwell- 
ing. 

Here they coaiceived the ambitious design of build- 
ing a city, and a tower, whose top should reach to 
heaven, in order that they might both acquire renown, 
and prevent their dispersion over the earth. 

God, however, having designed to form men into 
diflerent nations, and being displeased with their pre- 
sumption, and perhaps their covert attempt to intro- 
duce idolatry, prevented the accomplishment of their 
design, by confounding their language. 

Being thus compelled to relinquish their undertak- 
ing, the city was named Babel, or Confusi^m, and the 
dispersion of men was the immediate consequence. 

3. The Foundation of the Assyr'ian Empire 
was laid by Ash^ur about 2229 years B. C. 
That and the Babylonian empire continued 
separate for some time, but were at length unit- 
ed into one, by means of mutual conquests. 

The name of Assyria is derived from Ash'ur, the se 
cond son of Shem, and grandson of Noah. He built 
Nin'e veh, which became the capital of the empire, and 
was 47 miles in circumference. 

Nimrod is supposed to have founded the Babylonian 
empire, by building Babylon, its capital ; although it 
must have been an inconsiderable place, until it was 
embellished and enlarged by Seniir'amis. It then b*- 
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cflme the most magnificent city in the world, not tx^ 
cepting Nin'eveh itself. 

Semir^amis assembled 2,000,000 of men to assist in 
the work. Ninus, the successor of Ash'ur, is said to 
have united the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon by 
seizing on Chaldea and Babylon. He is said, also, ta 
have made other extensive conquests. 

The Assyrian chronology, it must be owned, is ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and uncertain, and many events 
recorded by profane historians are too marvellous to 
be credited. 

4. The Establishment of the First Dynasty or 
Government of the Chinese Emperors is dated 
2207 years B. C. It is called the Dynasty of 
Hia, and was succeeded by four others ante^ 
cedently to the Christian era. Of these, how-* 
ever, we have scarcely any knowledge. 

The records of the Chinese empire extend to little 
more than 2000 years B. C. This people, however, 
like most of the oriental or Eastern nations, claim a 
much higher antiquity. But Scripture, the state of 
human society, and authentic\ history, discountenance 
such pretensions. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, '^ All nations, be- 
fore tliey begin to keep exact records of time, seem to 
have been led away by the false pride of heightening 
their antiquity, and of ascribing their origin to some 
divinity, or renowned prince, onen known only in fa- 
ble, and handed down by legendary tradition." 

Yuta,who was skilled in astronomy and agriculture, 
was at the head of the first dynasty, and under his 
reign the empire flourished. 

5. The Foundation of the EIngdom ofE^ypt 
is ascribed to Me^nes, (in scripture, Mis'raim,) 
2188 years B. C. His children divided the 
land, and thus gave rise to four states which, 
after a separate continuance for many yoarsi 
united in one monarchy, 
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DifleultieB occur in the chronolo^ of the Enrptlaas, 

but all historians agree that Memoes was the m^t mo- 
narch of that people. His reign was favourable to the 
civilization and improvement of his subjects. The 
states that were formed among his descendants, and 
afterwards joined together, were Thebes, Thin, Mem- 
phis and Tan'ais. 

During the reign of Tima^us, one of his successors, 
however, the government was subverted by a barba- 
rous people from the East, who kept possession of the 
country for more than two centuries. Their govern- 
ment is called that of the Shepherd Kingst, 

From the time of Me'nes to the Shepherd kings is 
/Called the first age of the Egyptian monarchy. In 
^his age the occult sciences were studied, and agricul- 
ture attended to. From the Shepherd kings to 
3esos'tris was the second age. During this age, the 
;arts .of war and architecture were chiefly cultivated. 

Owing to the oppression of the times, many of the 
Egyptians left their country, and settled colonies in 
other lands, into which their sciences and arts were 
introduced. From Sesos^tris to Ama'sis was the third 
age, which was an age of luxury and conquest. 

1. JSToah, from whom the earth was a second 
time peopled. 

2. Nimrod^ a warrior, and supposed to be the 
first king. 

3. Adi'uTy who built Nineveh. 

4. Mefnes^ first king of Egypt, and civilizer 
of the East. 

5. Semir'amisy a female conqueror, and able 
sovereign. 

1. JVoah died 2029 B. C. having been saved from 
destruction in the ark. See Genesis 7th to iOth chap, 

2. Nvmrod was a great grandson of Noah and is 
istyled in Scripture, '* a mighty one in the earth." See 
QemesiB chap* lOL 
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3. Atlh/ur Was a grandson of Noah and flither of the 
Assyrians. Stt Genesis chap, 10. 

4. If Me'nes was the Mis^raim of Scripture, cls is 
thought, he was the second son of Ham, and the fa- 
ther of the Misraims or Egyptians whom he governed 
and instructed in the arts. He is supposed to have 
built Memphis. 

5. Semir'amis was distinguished for her masculine 
sense and uncommon courage. She governed wkh 
great energy and wisdom. It is said of her, Among 
many other things, that *' to render the roads in her 
empire passable and communication easy, she hollow- 
ed mountains and filled up vallies, and water was con- 
veyed at a great expense by large and convenient 
aqueducts, to barren deserts and unfruitful plains. 

" She was not less distinguished as a warrior ; nnany 
of the neighbouring nations were conquered; and 
when she was once told, as she was dressing her hair, 
that Babylon had revolted, she left her toilette ivith 
precipitation, and though it was only half dressed, she 
refused to have the rest of her head adorned before 
the sedition was quelled, and tranquillity re-estab- 
lished." 

l^ettotr M. 

1. This period, embracing 427 years, is a very inter- 
esting part of the general history of the world, as it 
includes one of the most remarkable events since the 
creation, (viz. the deluge) — the peopling of the earth 
after this event — the dispersion of 1llanfetn<^--the settte- 
ment and origin of nations, &c. Our information, 
however, is not copious, nor, in every respect, except 
where the Scriptures give an account, to be depended 
on. 

2. In the settlement and origin of naHons, it is to be 
gathered, and inferred from the scriptural account, 
that the three sons of Noah settled severally the three 
great portions of the Eastern continent — Ja'phetb, Eu- 
rope-^Ham, Africa — Shorn, Asia* Portions, howeveri 
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of Asiflyfieem ftlso to have been settled by Japhetfa and 
Ham. 

It 18 evident that particular nations, such aa the 
Medes, Greeks, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and some oth- 
ers, derived their origin directly from several of the 
sons of Ja'pheth, Ham, and Sbera, mentioned by name 
in scripture. 

3. The population of the earth afler the deluge must 
have increased with great rapidity, since in the course 
of two or three generations, we read of the founding 
of nations, and the building of cities, which soon be- 
came exceedingly distinguished. 

4. The discoveries, inventions, and improvements made 
by mankind in those early times, must have been very 
considerable. At first, necessity, and afterwards con 
venience, urged the cultivation of the arts. The rudi- 
ments #f some of the higher branches of knowledge 
appeared during this pertod of the world. 

JSTavcU architecture, if not invented, was greatly im- 
proved by the Phoenicians. In the time of Abraham 
tliey were known to be a commercial people, and pro- 
bably began to be such some time before. 

Astronomy originated with the Chalde'ans. Geometry 
was first found out by the Egyptians. The occupations 
of the former, many of whom were shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks by night, led to the knowledge of 
astronomy : the admeasurement of the lands annually 
disturbed by the overflowing of the Nile, induced to 
the cultivation of Geometry by the latter. 

5. Heroic exploits, and the practice of tDar, were not 
unknown to this period. The earth being probably 
covered with woods, and at length greatly infested by 
wild beasts, led to the business of hunting, which was 
not an amusement, as now, but a means of self-defence. 
In this pursuit Nimrod became distinguished, and is 
supposed to have aimed at dommion over his fellow 
men. Hence appear to have arisen the projects of 
ambition, and the butcheries, of war. 

6. The religion of this period was doubtless at first 
the pure worship of God, especially in the family of 
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Noah. But the knowledge of this holy Beings H^emsf 
soon to have heen almost lost from among mankind. 

Tradition introduced many absurd notions into reli«- 
gion, bringing on those gross ideas of the Deity, which 
60 rapidly overspread the world. The number of false 
divinities continuing to multiply, was the occasion of 
tlie calling of Abraham. 



PERIOD III, 

THE PERIOD OF EGYPTIAN BONDAGE^ 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM, 

1921 YEARS B. C 
TO 

the departure of the israelitesh 

frojh; egypt, 

1491 YEARS B. C. 

And embraces 430 years. 



important 3EbentKi in ^ttltfti SXff* 

Six principal events are included within thisr 
period. 

First y the Calling of A'brahain : 

Second^ the Destruction of Sod^om and Go* 
mor'rah by fire from Heaven : 
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Third, the arrival of In'achus in Greece : 
fourth, the selling of Joseph into Egypt : 
Fifth, the persecution of the Israelites by 

Pha'raoh : 

Sixth, the founding of Athens. 
These events are chiefly matter of Sacred Record, 

to which we must repair for the requisite information, 

-deriving at the same time what light we are able from 

profane history. 

1. The Calling of A^braham, which was de- 
•signed by Jehovah, to preserve him and his de- 
scendants from idolatry, with the promise that 
in him all the families of the earth should be 
blessed, took place when he was 75 years old, 
1921 years B. C. 

Abraham was the ninth in lineal descent from Shem. 
He was born in Chaldea ; but as God intended him to 
be the progenitor of a distinguished nation, and of the 
promised seed, he separated him from the other de- 
scendants of Shem, by causing Te'rah, his father, to 
remove from Chalde'a into Ha'ram. 

Here A'braham intended to settle ; but in obedience 
to the divine will, he removed into Canaan, which was 
appointed to be the inheritance of his posterity. To 
Abraham God committed the essential truths of reli- 
gion, which had become so absurd, by means of idola- 
try. He formed of his family a peculiar people, with 
instructions to worship the true God alone, and in 
process of time, they were inclosed in the boundaries 
ofthe land of Canaan. 

The increase of Abraham's family was slow at first ; 
l)Ut his grandson Jacob left a numerous offspring, who 
became the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel. Their 
very interesting history is minutely told in the sacred 
volume. 

2. The Destruction of Sod/om and Gomor^rah, 
hy fire from heaven, was an awful expression of 
God's displeasure, on account of the enormous 
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wickedness of their inhabitants. It took place 
about 1897 years B. C. during the life of Abra- 
ham, who interceded for the cities, but in vain. 

This catastrophe, and its various preparatory cir- 
cumstances, are recorded in the 18th and 19th chapters 
of Genesis, from which it appears that Lot, (Abraham's 
nephew) and his two daughters, who sojourned in 
Sodom, escaped barely with their lives. Other cities 
of less consequence, viz. Zebo^im and Adma, were de« 
stroyed at the same time. 

The plain on which these cities stood is described to 
have been pleasant and fruitful. It is now covered 
with water, forming what is called the Dead Sea, or 
Lake of Sod'om. This sea and the adjoining country 
have many peculiarities. The water is said to be salt, 
bitter and nauseous to the taste, and to have a sulphu- 
rous smell. Quantities of bitumen, which resemble 
pitch, are gathered in the vicinity. 

3. The Arrival of In^achus in Greece^ from 
Phoenicia, is connected with the foundation of 
the kingdom of Argos. This event took place 
1857 years B. C. 

In'achus is called the son of the ocean, because he 
came to Greece by sea. By some he is said to have 
been the last of the Titans, a Phoenician colony who 
gave the Greeks the first notion of civilization and re- 
ligion, and introduced the worship of their own gods 
' — Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, &c. 

The aborigines of Greece, who were denominated 
Pelas'gi, Hiantes, &c. were extremely barbarous. 
They wandered in woods without law or government, 
having but little intercourse with each other. They 
clothed themselves with the skins of beasts ; retreated 
for shelter to rocks and caverns ; lived on acorns, wild 
fruit and raw flesh, and even devoured the enemies 
they slew in battle. 

4. The Selling of Joseph into Egyptj by his 
brethren, was the effect of their envy and ha- 
tred, but overruled by the providence of God to 
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bring to pass very important results. We date 
this event about 1729 years B. C. 

The very affecting story of Joseph is recorded in 
several of the last chapters of Genesis, and is probably 
well known to the reader. A very brief outline is the 
following. 

Joseph was the youngest son but one of the patriarch 
Jacob. He was greatly beloved by his father on ac- 
count of his piety ; and op the same account, aided 
by Jacob's partiality, hated by bis brethren. An oc- 
casion being presented of injuring him, they, after 
various projects, found an opportunity of selling him 
lo a company of Ish'maelites, who were travelling into 
Egypt. 

Here he was sold again, and after various trials and 
changes, became by his merit connected with Pha'- 
raoh, married Potiph'erah's daughter, and arrived to 
be the person of the greatest consequence in the king- 
dom, next to the sovereign. 

A famine which prevailed in that part of the world 
at that time, led his brethren into Egypt to buy corn, 
where great quantities of it were deposited, and of 
which Joseph had the distribution. Joseph, who knew 
his brethren while they were ignorant that it was he, 
after having sufficiently humbled and proved them, 
made himself known to them, to their utter astonish- 
ment and terror. 

But forgiving their crime, and inviting his Father 
and family into Egypt, he settled them there, where 
they increased at length to a great nation. 

5. The Persecution of the Israelites by Pha*- 
raoh occurred after the death of Joseph, and 
under the administration of another king by the 
name of Pha'raoh, " who knew not Joseph." It 
commenced about 1580 years B. C. ; and was 
designed to retard the progress of the Israelites 
in power and numbers. 

The children of Israel had become so numerous and 
powerful, that they began to be an object of fear to the 
3 
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Egyptians. The latter therefore took methods to pre- 
vent their prosperity ; methods marked by great in- 
justice and cruelty. The lives of the Hebrews were 
made wretched by hard service, and their male children 
were ordered to be drowned at their birth. 

Nothing however could be done to prevent their in- 
crease ; and after sutfering great extremities, God at 
length raised them up a deliverer. The particulars of 
this persecution of God's chosen people, are given in 
the Ist and 5th chapters of Exodus. 

6. The Founding of Athens j by Cecrops, an 
Egyptian, who carried thither a colony from 
the Nile, is dated 1556 years B. C. This event 
had an important connexion with the subse- 
quent refinement and literary distinction of 

Greece. 

Cecrops, after fixing down in Attica, attempted to 
civilize the wild and barbarous natives of that region. 
Constructing twelve small villages, which afterwards 
united to the city of Athens, he prevailed upon the 
wandering tribes to fix their residence in them. 

He enacted laws, and introduc ♦ d the deities and re- 
ligious worslnp of the Egyptians, which proved the first 
step towards that elegance which afterwards rendered 
Athens the most distinguished city on earth. 

It may be here observed, that the Chronicle of Pares, 
preserved among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford, 
fixes the dates of the most remarkable events in the 
history of Greece, from the time of Cecrops to the age 
of Alexander the Great. 

]9t0t(nsttto|)eti (t'^axatttvn tn $rtio% KSS. 

1. Abraham, the immediate progenitor of the 
Hebrew nation. 

2. Melchis^edec, king of Salem, and " priest 
of the Most High God." 

3. Sesos'tris, an Egyptian hero and con- 
queror. 
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4. Joseph^ the first ruler of Egypt under 
Pha^raoh. 

1. Abraham was foorD sX Uz, in CbaMe'a, and died 
in bis 175th year. He was eminent for piety and the 
veneration in which he was held by many Eastern 
nations. Set Genesis chap. 12 to 26. 

2. Melchis'edee met Abraham after his defeat of the 
king of Sodom and blessed him, receiving at the same 
time tithes from the patriarch. See Genesis chap, 14. 

3. Sesos'tris having succeeded to his father's throne 
became ambitious of military fame and made the con- 
quest of Lybia, marched through Asia, invaded Eu- 
rope, and subdued the Thracians. At his return home 
he employed his time in encouraging the fine arts and 
improving the revenues of his kingdom. Set Lem" 
priere''s Classical Dictionary, 

4. The fortunes of Joseph were various and extraor- 
dinary, and his abilities doubtless great. He owed his 
distinction to his merits. See Genesis chap, 27 to Ex' 
odus. 

1. This period, like the last, includes a portion of the 
world's history, which is but partially illustrated by 
any records that we possess concerning it. The Bible 
contains the principal materials. It was the period 
of commencing civilization with one or two nations, and 
of considerable advancement in it, with some others. 

In general the East was a number of ages in ad- 
vance of the Northern or Western nations m civiliza- 
tion ; and before the latter began to make much pro- 
gress, the former was nearly at its height. 

2. The dispensations of God towards his church 
hitherto, deserve our attentive study. When man first 
siuned and fell, God immediately promised a Saviour. 
This supported the piety of his people in the antedi- 
luvian age. When however their number decreased, 
and that of the wicked so increased, that the earth 
was filled as it were with iniquity, he destroyed its 
inhabitants. 
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Afler the re-peopling of the earth, and the vast 
augmentation of wickedness again, God, since he lir.d 
resolved not to punish in a similar manner his offend- 
ing creatures, separated a family from tlie rest of man- 
kind, for the purpose of communicating, through them, 
the true religion to all succeeding generations. 

The train of operations which, during this period, 
was laid by Jehovah, have had a most important in- 
fluence on the moral state of the world ever since. 
Doubtless, but for the separation of Abraham and hia 
family from the rest ot mankind, the whole world 
would ever since have been overrun with idolatry. 

3. We may safely infer that the arts and sciences 
made some progress during this period, though we 
have no very definite information on the subject. 
Probably some of these wonders of art, which yet exist 
in Kgypt, may have been commenced during this period. 

The art of tpriting seems as yet to have been un- 
known, although the Egyptians in particular had a 
certain mode of transmitting and recording knowledge, 
termed hieroglyphics. These consisted of enibleiiiii 
and figures, which represented those ideas that were 
intended to be conveyed. 

4. The Eastern nations bordering on seas, began, 
during this period, to send colonies into countries at a 
distance. Thus Greece was colonized, and afterwards 
other countries in Europe and in Africa. Besides Ar- 
gos, founded by In^achus, and Ath'ens by Cecrops, tJie 
kingdom of Sycion, near Cor^iutb, was founded some 
time before. 

5. The traffic of nations betwcBn one another has 
been an employment which has progressively advanced 
from the earHest ages. During the time of Abraham, 
it had advanced so far, as that metals had become a 
medium of exchange. 

We find a place of sepulture paid for by a certain 
weight of silver. A general superabundance of the 
necessaries of life must be produced, before nations 
determine a certain quantity of gold or silver substan- 
ces, to be an equivalent for the exchangeable value of 
any commodity in barter. 
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PERIOD IV, 

THE PERIOD OF THE TROJAN WAR, 

EXTENDS FROM 

riII2 DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES 

FROM EGYPT, 

1491 TEARS B. C. 
TO 

O'HE DEDICATION OF SOLOMON'S 

TEMPLE, 

* 1004 YEARS B. C. 

This is a period of 487 years. 
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J We may enumerate six principal events un- 
. der this period. 

First, the Departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt : 

Second, the Entrance of the Israelites into 
the land of Ca'naan : 

Third, the Argonautic Expedition : 
Fourth, the Taking of Troy by the Greeks : 
Fifth, the Return of the Heracli'dae in Pelo- 
ponne^sus. 

3* 
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Siorthy the Establishment of Monarchy among 
the Israelites. 

The facts recorded in profane history begin to be 
more interesting and authentic ; though there is yet 
much fable. Scripture cai'ries on its agreeable and 
well attested record. 

- 1 . The Departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
was accomplished in a miraculous manner, un- 
der Moses their leader. This event took place 
about 1491 years B. C. and was connected with 
the destruction of vast multitudes of the Egyp- 
tians. 

Moses was the most distinguished cliaracter of an- 
cient times. Having by the Providence of God been 
preserved from drowning, through his exposure in 
infancy, being discovered by an Egyptian jn'incess, he 
was by this means brought up in the family of Phu'- 
raoh. 

Selected by God as the instrument of saving tl.e 
Israelites, he was in due time called to his woik ; nud 
after a series of wonderful interpositions on the part 
of the Supreme Being, he led the people out from be- 
fore PharaoJj, into the borders of the promised Umd. 
This event was connected with the most disastrouii 
consequences to the Egyptians, tl»eir whole nrmy w\\o 
j>ursued the Israelites being (h'owned in the Red Sea. 

During the wanderings of the Israelites in llie wil- 
nerness, they received the divine law ; and also their 
national institutions, by the hand of Moses, under the 
direction of Jehovah himself, by which they became 
distinguished from all other nations on earth. Having 
conducted them through many difiiculties and dangers 
in sight of Canaan, he died without entering it himself, 
1447 B. C. 

2. The Entrance of the Israelites into the lavd 
of Ca^naan, was in fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mise to their fathers. Joshua was their leader on 
this occasion, and he conducted the enterprise 
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with great pnccess. The date of this event is 
1451 vcars B. C. 

Joshua having hronrrht. tho people to the hankf of 
tlie river Jordan, its w<iter:i dividetl to afford thern a 
pa!5sa«^e over it, wfiich, of course, was executed in (en- 
tire safety. They were occasionally ropuli^ed, hut, in 
freneral, were eminently successful in their battles 
v/ith the Canaanites. 

Indeed this was rather the effect of the divine assist- 
nnce than of their own sup»!iior couiu il or couraiTc. 
On account of the awful wickedness (jf the inliabitants 
God had <letennined to destroy tlieni, and Joshua v/as 
the minister of his vengeance, lie confjncrcil thirty- 
one cities in the course of (> year^. He died 1420 H. C. 

3. The Argonaut ic ETpeJliLm was the first 
^reat foreign enterprise of the Greeks, led by 
Jason, 1263 yejirs B. C. It belongs to their 
mytholo^-y, or system of fables, thou2;h it was 
doubtless a real event. Its destination was to 
Colchis. 

Tliis is supposed to have boon an adventure botli for 
nrditary and mercantile }>urposcs. Under the alhision 
of a " golden fleece," the objert was to open the com- 
merce of the Euxine Sea, and to secure some estab- 
lishments on its coast. 

The plan of the voyage was marked out by the 
astrononier Chiron, who tbrined also, for the use of the 
i^< amen, a schenjc of the constelhitions, accurately fix- 
Uijf t!ie solstitial and equinoctial points. 

This circumstance has enabled Sir Isaac Newton 
to reform the ancient chronolojry, by calculating the 
re^nlar procession of the equinoxes from that period 
down. 

.4. Tilt Taking of Troy hy the Greeks, after a 

siege of ten years, occurred 1 184 B. C. and was 

accomplished either by storm or surprise. This 

event has been greatly celebrated in ancient 

poetry. 
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The detail of the Trojan War rests chiefly on the 
authority of Horner, and as to its principal facts, is 
certainly deserving of credit. After Troy was entered 
by the Greeks, it was set on fire in the night, and burnt 
to tlie ground. . Not a trace of its ruins exists at the 
present time. 

The state of the military art in Greece may be esti- 
mated from such an account as Homer has given U3 
of the siege of Troy. The arts of attack and defence 
were very rude and imperfect. The siege was wholly 
of the nature of a blockade, and therefore necessarily 
prolonged. 

5. The Return of ilie IlernrJiUlce into Pelopon-^ 
nesiis is dated 1 104 B. C. The Heraclidae were 
the descendants of Hercules, who with his 
whole family had been banished from his coun- 
try, while an usurper held the crown. After a 
century they returned and took possession of 

the states of Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedemon. 

Hercules, who was the adopted son of Amphictyon, 
was entitled to the throne of Myce'nae. Having how- 
ever accidentally killed Elec'tryon, he was expelled 
from Jiis country, and consequently lost the sceptre. 
In his exiled btate, he performed, as is well known, 
many wonderful exploits. 

Having bequeathed his possessions to his sons, they 
at length returned to Peloponnesus, and subduing all 
their enemies, took possession of the states above 
mentioned. A long period of civil war followed, and 
Greece, divided among a number of petty tyrants, be- 
came a prey to oppression or anarchy. The difiicul 
ties of the times forced many of the Greeks abroad, 
who founded important colonies. 

6. The Establishment of Monarchy among the 
Israelites took place 1079 B. C. The people 
became dissatisfied with Theocracy, or the im- 
mediate government of God, and he, a,ccording 
to their request, gave them a king. 
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After the conquest of Ca'naan, the Ismelites, with 
some iritennission, were directed by lendera called 
Judgres, during the space of 356 years. They acknow- 
ledged no other king but God, though they paid re- 
spect to the Judges, as the delegates of his power, 
and to the Priests, as the superintendents of his 
worship. 

Some of these Judges were very eminent men, par- 
tiridarly Gid'eon, Samson, and Samuel, who was the 
list of them. As the people (though very unwisely) 
wished to be like the nations around them, a king was 
granted thein, through the mini:«ration of Samuel. 

Saul was the lirst kirig. His reign, prosperous at 
first, was at length. marked by crime and ill success. 
David succeeded, who was one of the most pious, war- 
like, and prosperous monarchs that ever sat on the 
Israelitislj throne. He greatly enlarged the bounds 
(*f Palestine by conquest, and built up the religious 
institutions of his country. His son Solomon, so cele- 
brated for wealth and wisdom, succeeded him. 

Distinrjufsfjctr ©haracterji (n iPerfo^ W. 

1. Moses, the first Hebrew lawgiver and 
leader. 

' 2. Joshua, conqueror of Canaan, and pious 
military chieftain. 

3. Orpheus, the father of poetry. 

4. Samson, a Judge of Israel, and endowed 
with extraordinary strength. 

6. David, king of Israel, a warrior and poet. 

1. Moses wds endowed with extraordinary talents 
ond virtues, and as a legislator of God's chosen people, 
was an eminent instrument of promoting the designs 
of Providence in the world. See Exodus to Deutero- 
nomy. 

2. Joshua succeeded Moses in conducting the Israel- 
ites into Canaan, and acquired renown both as a war* 
ri<>r and a servant of the Most High. See Joshua, 

;1 Orpheits flounshed a little before the Argonautic 
Exiicditiou. Ue was a native of Thrace, and was 
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famous as a phyeicinn, poet, and musician. See Lem- 
priere^g Classical Dictionary. 

4. Samson's prodigious strength was exerted against 
the enemies of his country. Being betrayed and taken 
prisoner he threw d<»wn the Temple of Dagon upon 
himself and 8000 Pliilistiues, all of whom perished. Set 
Judges chap, 13 to 17. 

5. David, from a keeper of the flock, was raised to 
the throne. His piety, poetical talents, and various 
accomplishments as a ruler, have rendered liim exceed- 
ingly famous. See 1 Samuel i6ih chap, to 1 Kings. 

1. During this period, the business of colonization 
continued to be carried on with great success. From 
such small beginnings communities arose, which soon 
became renowned in arts and arms. 

SaPamis was built by Teucer, and other important 
settlements were made, principally in Europe. Seve- 
ral were made also by the Greeks on the opposite coast 
of Asia Minor, viz. Eph'et^us, Smyrna, &c. 

2. With the increase of nations, those arts and 
sciences that were then known, continued to spread. 
Letters having already been introduced into Greece, 
a foundation was laid for that astonishing improve- 
ment which was afterwards made by this ingenious 
people. 

Literature was soon cultivated by them, and poetry 
sprang up as early as the times of Orpheus, Ljnus, and 
Musteus. We )iave no works, however, handed down 
to us from this people, prior to the days of Homer 
and Hesiod, who belong to the next succeeding period. 

The Phopuicians had their early historians, but 
Sanchoiii'athon is the only name known to us. Moses, 
without any doubt, is the most ancient writer, whose 
works are now extant ; and we have a succession of 
Hebrew writers from him down to the Captivity. 

3. When all other nations of the earth were blinded 
by superstition, and devoted to the worship of false 
gods, the light of the true religion shone on the com- 
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munity of the Israelites. By a very peculiar code of 
laws, they were wholly separated in their habits, and 
civil and religious institutions from the nations that 
surrounded them. 

It v^as mostly during this period that the Mi/tholo^y 
of the heathens, or their system of religious worshtp, 
sprang up, or was greatly mntiu'ed and improved. 
Their Gods and Goddesses were merely deified men 
and women, who became illustrious by their exploits, 
or, as in most instances was the fact, became notorious 
for their vices. The superstition common to rude na- 
tions gave rise to their famous oracles. 

4. The magnificent cities^ and works of art which 
were reared or embellished during this period, are 
most of them scarcely visible in ruins. It is diihcult 
now to ascertain even the site of Nineveh, Babylon or 
Troy. The Egyptian Memphis and Arsin'oe are ob- 
literated from the face of the earth. Even the mighty 
Thebes, and the classical Alh't^is, lie prostrate in ruins. 

The pyramids of Egypt are the most entire monu- 
ments of ancient art which remain to the present 
time. Diodo'rus, the historian, who lived before the 
birth of Christ, supposes the largest of these pyramids 
to have been built 1000 years before his day. 

5. During this period the most celebrated of the 
solemn games among the Greeks were instituted. They 
were four in number, viz. the Olympic, the Pythian, 
tlie Neme'un, and the Ist^hinesin. Tiiey consfisted chief- 
ly JQ contests of skill in all athletic exercises ; and the 
prizes were chiefly honorary marks of distinction. 
These games produced great political effect. 

The Isthmean games were hjsii luted 1322 years B. C. 
at Cor'inth. The Olympic games were instituted 1222 
years B. C. by Hercules. They were not however 
regularly celebrated till revived a third time by CoroB- 
lius, B. 0. 775. From this period they constitute an 
epoch, the first certain one in profane history, to which 
all important events are referred. ^ 

6. The civilized nations of the East, which were in 
general probably about their height during this period, 
had amassed very considerable riches, as is apparent 
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from the splendid cities tliey had built. Commerce^ so 
fur as it was piirsuedi wr^s doubtless the great means 
of diffusing vveallh. 

The riches amassed by David, and afterwards by 
Solomon, towards the clobc of this period, seem to 
have been immense. They centered very considerably 
in tl]e famous city of Jerusalem. In the case of the 
Israelites, they were acquired by conquest and com- 
niei'ce both. 

Commerce and naval architecture were not, however, 
in these times, confined to the shores of Plicenicia ami 
Palesthie in the East, or of Egyj)t and the Indian Ocean 
in the South. In the short period intervening between 
tiie Argonautic and Trojan expeditions, the Greeks 
njust have made very considerable improvements, at 
least in nautical science. 

The Argonautic Jlect must have consisted of vessels 
no butter than our modern fishing boats. But the 
fleet sent out in the expedition to Troy, consisted of 
1000 or 1200 ships, tlie largei^t of which carried 15^0 
men each ; the smallest, 50. 

These ships, however, must have been very rudely 
constructed — they were only half decked — built with- 
out iron in any part, and even without the use of tlie 
saw, which was then not invented. 
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PERIOD V, 

THE PERIOD OF HOMER, 

EXTENDS PROM 

THJB DEDICATION OF SOIiOHOlV'S 

T£MPLE> 

1004 YEARS B. C» 
TO 

IPHE FOUNDING <>F ROME, 

752 yUARs B. C. 
It includes tlis epace of 252 years. 



Umpottmt Stients in l^etfoH V* 

We may notice six principal eVents within 
this period. 

Fii'st, the Dedication of Solomon's Temple : 

Second, the Introduction of Homer's Poems 
into Greece : 

Third, the Reformation of the Republic of 
Lacede'mon by Lycur'gus : 

Fourth, the Building of Carthage by Di^do : 

Fifth, the Founding of the. Kingdom of Ma- 
cedon by Car'anus : 

Sixth, the Preaching of Jonah to the Nin'e- 
vites. 

Towards the latter part of this period, portions of 
profane history begin to he certain: and sacred his- 
tory, always certain, is still more minute and particular 
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1 . The Dedication of Solomon*t Temple at Jb- 
rus^hm took place 1004 years before the birth 
of Christ. It was performed by King Solomon 
in presence of all the assembled tribes of Israel, 
with theVnost solemn religious rites and cere- 
monies. 

This magnificeut structure was completed in about 
seyen years. The plan liati been devised by David, 
and materials, money, and artificers provided for its 
execution. An iucalculable atnount of gold was em- 
ployed in constnictitig it. It was probably the ino»t 
superb and costly edifice of which antiquity can boast. 

There have l)een many buildings much htrger than 
this temple, but none perlia|>s in which tlie workman- 
ship was more exquisite, or the materials more vidua* 
ble. The body of the buihiing was only a little more 
than 90 feet in length, 30 in breadtli, and 45 in height. 
There were, however, a s])lendid porch, and numerous 
ornaments both within and without. 

The reign of Solomon was characterized by abun* 
dance, peace, and prosperity ; but towards the close of 
it he met with trouble. Hi:$ subjects became disaffect- 
ed towards him, through the burdensome imposts laid 
upon them, to support hifi expenses, and he himself 
became luxiu'ious and efleminate^ and by idolatry 
brought dishonour on the cause of religion. 

His wisdom, however, is proverbial, and his piety, 
we hope, was sincere, and his repeutauce deep. For 
his father David's sake, the evil threatened to his 
kingdom did not occur in his day, but it occurred 
during the reign of bis son Rehobo^am, when ten tribes 
revolted from their monarch, and constituted a sepa- 
rate kingdom. 

2. The Introdwitum of Homer^s Poems from 
Asia into Greece, contributed very considerably 
to the literary taste, distinction, and spirit of the 
Greeks. They were broiight into Greece about 
886 B. C. 
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Homer was among the first, and probably the moFt 
omiiicnt of all the writers of heathen antiquity. The 
literary world down to this day have bowed to hia nn- 
thority, and owned the force of his genius. His poenw 
have been taken as the model of all similar poems 
writteo since his day. 

They had a powerfiil effect on the minds of the 
aspiring ferecks ; and though several ages elapt^ed be- 
fore Greece ^hone out in literature and the arts, tlie 
produrtions of this bard had made the pi*ep(i ration, and 
laid the foundation of the splendid era which after- 
wards followed. 

Lycurgus, who had travelled into Crete and Egypt, 
to observe the laws and institutions of tliosc countries, 
at length visited Asia Minor, where he found the pro- 
ductions now spoken o£ 

As Homer ^was a wandering minstrel, and is sup- 
posed to have produced his Iliad and Odyssey in de- 
tached pieces, and separate ballads, it was not until 
some time afterwards that they were brought into the 
form they now assume* This was done by certain 
learned men, under the direction of Pisis'tratus, king 
of Athens. 

3. TVie Reformation cf the Republic of Lace^ 
demon by Lycurgus commenced 884 years B. C. 
By means of the institutions of this legislator, 
Lacedemon, from a weak and distracted state, 
arose to great distinction and power among the 
Grecian republics. 

Lacedemon, or Sparta, was situated in Pe]ofK>nne''sufiy 
the southern part of Greece, and uf)on the division of 
that country among the HeracliMee, fell to the share of 
Aristode'mus. On his death Bparta was governed 
jointly by his two sons, and this double monarchy, 
transmitted to the descendants of each, continued in 
the separate branches for near 900 years. 

The state, by this means^ was weakened by civil 
commotions, and the people, feeling the want of con- 
stitutional laws, chose Lycurgus to be their legislator. 
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His arran cements were in many respects peculiar, and 
cannot here be well detailed. 

It niay be stated, however, generally, that he made 
an equal division of land among the people, abolished 
the use of gold and silver, substituting iron as a me- 
dium of exchange, instituted a similarity of dress, and 
ordained that all should take their meals in public. 

Children he took from their parents at the age of 
seven years, and jilaced them in public schools, where 
they experienced a rigid discipline, which fitted them 
to act well their part as citizens and men. The laws 
pf Lycurgus continued in force 500 years, during which 
time Sparta conquered many of the neighbouring 
states, and became the most powerful republic in 
Greece. 

4. The Building of Carthage by Dido took 
place, according to one account, 869 years B. 
C. or, according to another, not until a hundred 
years later. Its early history is but little known. 
Its subsequent history is closely interwoven with 
that of Rome. 

Dido was a Ty'rian princess, who, being pei*secuted 
by the tyranny of her brother Pygmalion, left her 
country, with a train of followers, and settled in Af- 
rica, at one or other of the periods above mentioned. 
She fixed her habitation at the bottom of a gulph on a 
peninsula, near the spot where Tunis now stands. 

It is probable she might have found a few inhabit- 
imts in the place, whom its local advantages had 
induced to settle there ; but to her and her attendants 
Carthage is doubtless indebted for a regular founda- 
t'on. 

The colony had the sanie language, and nearly the 
aame laws, and the same national character with the 
parent state. The city became at length, particularly 
at the period of the Punic wars, one of the mostsplen- 
flid in the world. It had under its dominion 300 small 
cities bordering on the Mediterranean sea. 

Possessing a population of 700,000 inhabitants, asd 
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witJb an lAineiiM number of temples and piil>Ko build* 
in^gs, not a wreck of all its ^mndeur now reuiains. It 
fies buried umter the ruins of its own walltit. Tlie 
casual appearance of drains and reservoirs are tli^ oiiiy 
objects whicb can now lead to the discovery of its 
original position. 

6. The Founding of the Kingdom of Macedon^ 
by C^ecrantu^ we dale 807 years B. C. Obflcure 
at first, it became a powerful monnrchy, and at 

length overthrew the libertiea of Greece. 

The most that we know of Caranus 1.4, that he was 
an Argive by birth, and a dencendant of Hercules. He 
established the regal government in Macedonia, which, 
in spite of the dangers that proved latnl to it in most 
of the Grecian 8tatei<, subsisted for the space of 647 
yearH, in this kingdom* 

The reign of tlie warlike Philip first brought Mace- 
don into notii*^, and in the battle of Choerune^a he 
subjected all the Grecian communities to his dominion. 
Of him and his still more warlike son Alexander the 
Great, we shall have hereafter an occasion to speak. 

6. The Preaching of Jonah to theJVineviies, an 
eveilt of very considerable interest, as related 
in the Bible, is dated BOG years B. C. The ob- 
ject of the preaching was to denounce the di- 
vine judgments against tliis people, on account 
of their wickedness. 

Jojiah, a prophet of Jeho^vah, was commanded to 
make known the divine displeasure against tlie inha^^ 
bitants of Nineveh, and to declare their doom, since 
their iniquities iuid nearly npened them for destruc- 
tion. Being however sinfully averse to the pertbrin- 
ance of this unpleasant task, he attempted to flee in 
a ship to Tarshish. 

Here he was overtaken by the just judgment of God, 
in being thrown overboard by the seamen, hito the 
midst of the sea, where he mnst have tmmediateiy 
perished, hud not God interposed in a miraculous man- 
ner to save his life. This was effected in consequence 

4* 
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of bein^ swallowed by a very large fish, Sn the sto- 
niarli of which he was preserved, during three days 
and nights, when God caused the fish to cast him out 
on dry land. 

Taught by such an admonition, he, upon a second 
application from tlie Lord, repaired to the scene of 
his duty, and declared the divine will as he was di- 
rected. The Ninevites, alarmed by the threatened 
prediction, humbled themselve? before Jehovah, in 
consequence of which a temporary respite was granted 
them. 

We learn however from history, that the Assyrian 
empire, 6f which Nineveh was the capital, ended soon 
afterwards under Sardanapa'lus, and that three mo- 
narchies rose froui itn ruins, viz. Nineveh, Babylon, and 
the kingdom of the Medes. 

DCj9tfnfltt(0t)cli ei^aractrtJi In HrrioH V. 

1. Solomon^ endowed with extraordinary 
wisdom. 

2. Hormr^ the greatest of the Grecian poets. 

3. Hefsiody an eminent Greek poet. 

4. Lycurgusy reformer of the Spartan repub- 
lic, and a wise legislator. 

5. Isai'ah^ the greatest of the prophetical wri- 
ters. 

1. Salomony son of David, was king of Israel after 
his father. He is celebrated for his wisdom, for his 
piety in early life, and the temple which he erected at 
Jerusalem, ip honour of the God of Israel. He wrote 
the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles, 
and died 975 B. €. See I Kings 12 chapters, 

2. Homer vrsM the most ancient of all profane writers. 
The Arundelian Marbles fix his era at 907 B. C. But 
when he was bom, who were his parents, and what 
the circumstanees of his life, are uidcnown. No less 
cHan 7 cities dispute the honour of giving him birth. 
He is said to have been a^wandering minstrel and to 
ha-ve been blind. See Lempriert^s Classical' ZKct^'o^ """^c 
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3. Bestodj according to . the best accounts, Ihred in 
the age of Homer 907 B. C. Few of his works aro 
extant. See Lempriere^s Classical Dictionary. 

4. Lycurgus succeeded his . brother on the Spartan 
tiirone, but he resigned it to bis nephew. His integri- 
ty raised him up enemies, and he retired to Crete. The 
coDfusion which followed his departure induced him 
to return at the earnest sohcitations of his country- 
men. He now set about a reform in Sparta, which he 
had no difficulty in effecting, as his plan was warmly 
approved by the oracle of Delphi, at that time held in 
great veneration by the Greeks. After the institutions 
of his severe but salutary laws he retired from Sparta 
and died, as is supposed, at Crete, 870 B. C. 

5. Isaiah was of the lineage of David. He prophe- 
sied from 735 to 681 B. C. and is said to have been eut 
in two with a wooden saw, by the cruel king Manas'- 
seh. 

JtttoceUatteottii iBinttbstimn on Vtrf on V^ 

1. During this period the nations whose civUixation 
had recently commenced continued to advance. Syria 
and Greece began to rise into notice, and in the latter 
especially, some very wise institutions were establish- 
ed, Syria, though it rapidly advanced in power, was^ 
a kingdom of very short duration. 

Some of the more ancient nations were on the wane. 
The Israelitisb monarchy, which was at its height under 
David and Solomon, began to decline after the death 
of the latter. The old Assyr^ian empire tottered to its 
fall. As we have already learnt, the foundations of a 
few mighty sovereignties were laid during this period, 
particularly those of Macedon and Carthage. 

2. The state of the arts during this period may be 
judged of from the works by which it was distinguish- 
ed. Artists in those times had very imperfect ideas of ■* 
tlie elegant and beautiful. They were fond of that 
which was showy and ostentatious, unless the temple 
at Jerusalem be an exception. 

Of this the Egyptian pyramids, some of which were 
probably built du4*ing this period, ore a proof, as also 
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many of the frtupendous works with which Bnbyloii 
was adorned. The correct and tasteful in architecture 
were little known. 

By the time now under review, several nations had 
made considerable prq/ieienc^ in the arU of gtatuary, 
Mctdpture^ and embroidtty. The statues of Babylon in 
particular were quite numerous. The Phoenicians 
were skilled in the manufacture of precious stuffs, and 
In a ii^reat degree In the artofdyeiil^ in particular. 

3. The learning and literature ol these times Were 
not great, except iu a very few- individuals; as, for 
instance, Solomon, Homer, and Hesiod. As to poetry, 
it was very ancieut in Greece ; but though Orpheus, 
Musonis, and Linus preceded Homer, he was the only 
master of poetry, and the poet of all ages and nation:*. 

The p^uo^o/^A^y of those times was a species of wild 
mythology; sometimes religious, sometimes moral, atid 
sometimes political ; su(*h as is to be found in the Or^ 
phics, and in Homer and Hesiod. 

4. Commerce flourished in a degree whirh, fur this 
early period of the world, must appear somewhat sur- 
prising. The fleets of Israel, under the direetiou of 

Tyrian mariners, traded to the land of Ophir, which 
some 8upjK>se to be a district in Ethiopia, and others 
suppose to be some part of hidia. Their course was 
probably by the Reu Sea. 

Doubtless during this ])eriod considerable imf»rove- 
nient was made in the construrtion of their vessels, as 
otherwise so long voyages could not have been prose- 
cuted with any degree of safety or convenience. 

5. The monarchical form of govern meni generally 
prevailed except among the Greeks, some of whom 
exhibited the earliest, thoui^h very imperfect, modes 
of a republican government and free institutions. 

Monarchs were mostly absolute and despotic — ^ma- 
sters of the lives and properties of their sabjecti|^ and 
from the samples which we hare among the Assyr'ian 
and Babylonian priru'es, and the kings of Israel, m'o 
Ilia}' coiichiiio that tlioy were ahiiost or wholly a very 
Worthless nnd <lespicable rtice. 

€L As during tlie preceding poriod| so in this, the 
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light of the true rdigum shone only among the chosen 
people of God, unless it may have been, that a few in- 
dividuals in the surrounding nations obtained some 
partial and transient glimpses of the truth. It is with 
considerable reason supposed, that several of the an- 
cient sages, at different times, acquired some portion 
of the information contained in the Scriptures. 

But, though the true religion was known only to the 
Hebrews as a community, it began to disappear amonff 
them. After the revolt of the ten tribes, for political 
as well as religious reasons, a new tem|de and a new 
priesthood were instituted, in consequence of which 
very essential deviations from the original institution 
of Moses crept in, and their religion became a mixture 
of Judaism and pagan idolatry. 

An awful series of vice, toars^ nuuaacreSy servitude^ 
famine and pesHlence followed this separation. Some, 
however, of the kings of Judah, were pious men, which 
was not the fact with the kings of the ten tribes, and 
tlie revelation of Jehovah was preserved only among 
the Jews in its purity, by means principally of the 
temple and worship which existed in Jeru'salem. 
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I*ERIOD VI, 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN KINGS, 

SXTEVDS FBOK 

THE POUNDING OF ROME, 

752 TEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE BATTLE OF MAR'ATHON, 

490 YEABS B. C. 

The length cf this period is 262 years. 



Xmpottant S^rtito (n ^ttUi 1TX« 

Sir principal events are to be assigned to 
Ihis period. 

Firsts the Foundation of Rome by Ronl^llu9 • 

Second, the Carrying of the ten tribes of 
I«rael into eaptivtty : 

TUrd, the Taking of Jeru'salem by Nebu- 
ehadnez^zar : 

Fourth^ the Copcjues^ of Babyion^ by Cyrus 
ilia Great ; 



t5^-490 



B. C* 



Fifth, the Return of the Jews from 
tivity : 

Sixthj the Abolition of the regal government 
at Rome. 

Profane history now rises in authenticity and ac6u- 
racy, and the history of different nations is consequent- 
ly more interesting, and to he depended on. The 
fabulous times end soon after the beginning of this 

period. 

1. The Fmmdatwn of Rome by Romfulus^ 752 
years before the Christian era, was connected 
with the rise and establishment of the most pow- 
erful empire which lias ever existed. The city 
was peopled by runaway slaves and criminals, 
and at first had neither laws, nor rules, and but 
few women. 

Roni'ulus WAS the son of Rhea Sylvia, a vestal, and 
wtLs, together with his twin-brother Remus, preserved 
ill infancy in a remarkable manner. Being, by tiie 
death of bis brother, at the age of eighteen years, left 
s<fle cotnmander of a band of Robbers, he began the 
foundation of what has siuce i>een called ** the eternal 
city." 

It took the name of its founder, and was built upon 
the Palatine hill. The city was almost s<|uare, and 
about a mile in circumferSftice, contaiuiug lOOO houses, 
more properly huts. Even the palace of Rom'ulus 
was built of reeds, and thatched with straw. 

Having become king, he introduced order and disci- 
pline, which gradually improved under Numa, and 
several succeeding sovereigns. The circumstances 
ill which this people were placed, naturally gave rise 
to continual animosities, which were commonly set- 
tiefl by battles, in which they were almost always 
victorious. 

Romulus divided the people into three tribes, and 
each tribe into ten companies, each of which consisted 
of VfO men, headed by a centurion, lie divided the 
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land ifito tbree parts ; one for the support of gorerti- 
ment, another for the maintenance of religion, and a 
third into portions of two acres to every citizen. 

2. The Carrying of the ten tribes of Israel into 
captivity^ by Shalmane'ser, put an end to the Is- 
raelitisn kingdom. It occurred 721 yeard B. C. 
and was the consequence, under Providence, 
of their awful sinfulness. 

The ten tribes had existed as a separate kingdom 
iVom the time of Jerobo'am, under a succession of 
irreligious princes. The city of Sama^ria was their 
capital. 

Under their last king Hose'a, Sama'ria was besieged 
bv Shalmane'ser, and, afler three years, taken /iiid 
plundered. The Assyr'Jan king destroyed the king- 
dom, by leading the greater part of the inhabitants into 
captivity, who were dispersed throughout Assyria, and 
never more returned. 

Some few, who remained in Ca'naan, were inter- 
mixed with strangers, and from that mixture sprung 
the motley race, which were afterwards known under 
the name of Samar'itans. The prophets describe the 
sufferings of the Israelites as exceedingly great, and 
brought upon them by their departure from the in- 
stitutions of Moses, and by their general and monstrous 
wickedness. 

3. The taking of Jeru'salem by JSTebuchadnea/' 
zar followed the destruction of Sama'ria, aftei 
the lapse of little more than a century, viz. 606 
B. C. The city and its temple were razed tv 
their foundations. 

After the extinction of the Israelitish nation, already 
mentioned, the kingdom of Judnh enjoyed but a pre- 
carious existence. It was invaded, at different times, 
by the Babylo'uians, rendered tributary, and finally 
subdued. 

Jeru^salem was taken afler a twelve months' siege. 
— Zedeki^ah, the king of Judah, and his family, were 
taken prisonera j the latter were put to death j but the 
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miserable father, after being obliged to witness the 
scene, had his eyes put out, and was carried captive to 
Babylon in chains. 

The captain of Nebt^hadnez'zar, agreeably to or- 
ders, levelled Jerusalefm, the temple, and the royal 
palace to the ground^ and laid waste the country far 
and near. All the principal persons, and the mosV 
skilful artists of every kind, were removed to Babylonw 

4. The Conquest of Bal/ylon by Cyrut tfe* 
Great terminated the Babylonian empire. TMe 
city was entered by stratagem. Belshaz^xtr 
being srhut up in bis capital, was killed, and 
Babylonia was made a province of Persia. Tbi9 
event happened 538 years B. G. 

Cyrus is celebrated both in profane and sacred Ikva^ 
tory. In the providence of God lie was appointed av 
the restorer of the Jews from their captivity, whomi 
he treated with great kindness. 

He mounted the throne of Persia, which was an 
inconsiderable power before his time, succeeding hir 
lather Camby'ses in that sovereignty, and his uncle 
Cyarax'es in the sovereignty of the Medes. These* 
empires he united. Besides the Babylonians, he van* 
quxshed the Lyd'ians, subjected the greatest part of 
Lesser Asia, and made himself master of Assyr'ia and 
Ara^bia. 

Cyrus spent the last part of his life in consolidating^ 
his vast conquests, being greatly beloved not only by 
his own natural subjects, but by those of the conquer* 
ed nations. 

6. The Return of the Jews from the Captivity 
was accomplished by means of Cyrus, who? pub- 
lished an edict permitting their return. This 
event, which occurred during the first yea? of 
the sole reign of Cyrus, is dated 536 years B^C. 

The Jews were held in captivity to the Babylonians 
just seventy years. Many of them seem to have been 
5 
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made truly humble and pious, by means of their* ea-* 
lamity, and they adhered resolutely to the worship' of 
their fathers. 

Cyrus restored to them all the vessels of the temple, 
which Nebuchadnez'zar had brought with him from 
Jeru'salem. He permitted them to rebuild the temple^ 
and even furnished them with nieans. This work they 
accomplished in four years. 

The history of the Jews is continued in the CJ^d 
Testament about 100 years after their return, durrng 
which period they were greatly favoured by the sttc- 
cessojTs of Cyrus, especially from the time of Darri/us, 
and under Artaxerx'es, the Ahasue'rus of the scrip- 
tures. The acripture narrative ends at the abo^e 
named period. 

6. The Molition of the regal government at 
Rome was occasioned by the tyranny of Tar'- 
quin, surnamed the proud, its seventh King. 
This event Itappened 509 years B. C. Brutus 
and Collati'nus were the chief agents in bring- 
ing it about. 

Tarquin ingratiated himself with the lower orders, 
to weaken, by their means, the power of the higher : 
but being extremely insolent and cruel, he at length 
disgusted all classes of his subjects. 

A rape committed by his son Sextus on Lucretja, 
the wife of Collntinus, who had, in a paroxysm of 
grief, killed herself, roused the vengeance of her hus- 
band and friends, particularly the stern and inflexible 
Brutus ; the consequence of which was his expulsion 
with ignominy from Rome, and with him the utter 
abolition of a monarchical government among the Ro- 
mans. After this event, annual consuls were chosen. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that there are 
circumstimces which throw a degree of suspicion on 
this portion of the Roman history* It is to be noted 
that but seven kings reigned during this period, which 
was 244 years, and that some of these died violent 
deaths* 
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Moreover, it is allowed that there were ro historians 
for the first five centuries posterior to the building of 
Rome : and Livy testifies, chat ahnost all the ancient 
records were destroyed, when the Gauls took the eily 
in 385 B. C. 



1 . Ramfulus, founder and first king of Rome. 

2. Sap'phoy a Greek poetess, inTentor of tho 
Sapphic verse. 

3. So'lon^ Legislator of Athens, and one of 
the wisest men of Greece. 

4. Tka'les, founder of the Ionic philosophy. 

5. Ci/rus, a wise and suceessfbl prince, wno 
^conquered most of the East. 

6. Anadrtoa^ a Greek poet, and father of 
Anacreontic verse. 

1. Romulus^ in conjunction with bw twin-brolhwr 
He'iiius, iMjrfornied several exploits^ before he built 
Home. I lis heroism and energy prepared the Romans 
^o become a powerful people. He reigned 39 years, 
^nd died 714 B. C. 

2. Sappho was celebrated for her beauty as weH as 
poetical talents ; she was born in the island of Les'bes^ 
about 600 B. C. Her tender attaehruents were so 
istrong, that not succeeding in her passion for Pha'on, 
.«he threw herself into the sea from Mount Leu'cas. 
Two fragouints of her poetry remaining are so beau- 
tiful, as to iihow that she was desenr^ly called the 
tenth Muse, 

3. The hirth place of So'lon was SalMmis. Hs 
travelled first, and afterwards, in the capacity of law- 
giver, made a reform in every department at Athens* 
He was one of the Guomists or seven sages of Greece, 

^ and the most eminent of his countrymen. He died, 
* AS some report, in Cy'prus, in his 80th year, 558 B. C. 

4. Tha'UM was one of the seven aagea of Greees 
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born at Mile'tus in lo'nia. i« 4)ue8t of knowledge he 
travelled into various coimtries, and at Mem'phis he 
measured the height and extent of a pyramid by its 
shadow* He was the first Grecian who calculated a 
Bolar eclipse. He died in Ms J96th year ; about 548 
B.C. 

5. Chf'ruB was the founder of l^e Persian empire. 
As already intimated he was a great conqueror ; — he 
was equally distinguished for his civic virtues. His 
death is variously reported, about 530 B. C. 

6. Anadreon flourished aboujt .582 B. C The poetry 
which he wrote was lyric in its character. His odes, 
amatory and bacchanalian, though worthless as to their 
sentiments, have been the admiration of every age for 
their sweetness and elegftnc^ ii<p was choked by a 
grape in his 85th year. 

ittCfscenatirottn ^iijEierddttonis on 

]. The fate of the Hebrew nation, one portion of 
which had ceased to exist, and the otlier had ceased 
ito exist independently, during this period, forms an 
Impressive comment on the dtalUigs of God tnth com- 
munities. It manifests his regard of the principles of 
eternal justice, and in the case of the Hebrews in 
particular, confirms the prophetical declarations of 
ificripture. 

True religion must have beep but little known in the 
world, since among God's chosen people so many 
.enormities existed. A small portion of the Jews kept 
$}ni hallowed flame alive, and the divine designs in re- 
igard to the great work of Redemption, afterwards to 
be accomplished, seemed to be wonderfully fulfilled 
in the kind treatment wljiph the Jews received from 
the sovereigns of Persia. 

The common virtues of hpffiqnityt the virtues of heroic 
jBges, distinguished the nations that were now rising 
to importance, particularly the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, the latter of whom h^d just begun to make a 
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^gure In Italy. Fabe systems of religion receired an 
accession of stren^h during this period, particularly 
the Magianism of the East, in the writings of Zo* 
roas^ter. 

2. During this period, civUizaiion made very consi- 
derable progress, particularly in Greece, under the in- 
stitutions of Lycur^gus and So'lon, and were ripening 
for that perfection which they attained in the next 
succeeding period. 

The Romans at this era, though a sensible and ener- 
getic, were but a half civilized people. Their language 
was in that imperfect state which characterizes the lan- 
guage of every infant nation. The very few fragments 
of sentences which have come down to us, such as 
those that are found in the ^ Fratrts Arvalts,*^ and 
^^Leges Regut,^^ show a vast difference of the language 
then in use, and that which was employed during the 
Augustan age. 

Greece was beginning to be adorned by several emi- 
nent poets and philosophers, while some of the more 
ancient nations in the East were sinking, or had already 
sunk in decay. The Chto'inists^ or $tv€n 9agt9 of 
Greece^ flourished during this period. 

3. The human mind, it is said, is never stationary ; 
jf it does not go forward, it retrogrades. It evidently 
made a considerable advance during the present 
period, and mankind, by discoveries in science and 
pkUoSophify increased their stock of conveniences and 
comforts. 

We cannot tell exactly the progress made at this 
time in commerce^ natngo/ton, and the other branches 
-of human industry, as the records of these things are 
incomparably more scanty than of the wars and civil 
convulsions which took place. Those improvements 
in the means of living, and the enjoyments of life, 
which are so much thought of in these times, seem to 
have been affairs of mmor importance among the 
ancients. 

The invenUon$ of later and quite modem times hav« 
multiplied, beyond account, tlie conveniences and coin-> 

5« 
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forts of life ; yet the spirit o^invenHan and di8cavefy,\n 
the early period under review, was awaked Id several 
countries, particularly in Greece. Even Eome had 
built her magnificent Capitol. 

4* Most of the governments which existed during 
this period, as in former periods, were monarchical ; 

irei that of Greece was a confederated republic, simio 
ar, but nujch inferior both in theoretic and practical 
excellence to that of these United States. 

Rome, before the conclusion of this period, is found 
added- to the list of republics- Her government pre- 
viously had been strictly monarchicaL The times 
however were marked by violence, and a people whose 
origin was that of a lawless banditti, ill brooked the 
restraints of a monarchy. 

5. The Assyrian empire ceased to exist, upon the 
taking and destruction of Nin'eveh, its capital, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. But other nations, we have seen, 
were rising into existence and importance in the 
West. 

Several places of consequence were founded in thif 
period, as Taren'tum, in Italy, by the Parthe'nians ; 
Chalce'don by the Megar'ians ; Byzan'tium by Pausa'- 
nias, kinff of Spar^ta ; and Cyre'nei in Africa, by Battuf 
of Lacede'meo. 
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PERIOD VII, 

THE PERIOD OF GRECIAN GLORY, 

SITBITDS FBOH 

THE BATTUB OF MAB'ATHOIT, 

490 TEA&s B. C. 

TO 

THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER, 

356 TEARS B. C* 

The length of this period is 134 years. 



Xmportiint ISbentfi in ^etColr ITXX. 

Six principal events are included in this 
period. 

Firsts the Battle of Mar'athon : 

Secondy the Destruction of Leon^idas and his 
band at Thermop^yl® : 

Thirdf the Dictatorship of Cincinna^tus at 
Kome: 

Fourthy the Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under 
Xea^ophon : 

JpytA, the Taking of Rome by the Gauls : 

Sts^ht the War between The'bes and Spar'ta-^ 
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The sources of information in regard to events oT 
this date, are most of them too authentic to be doubt- 
ed. Some of the most eminent of the Greek historians 
then flourished, viz. Herod'otus, Thucyd'ides, and 
Xen'ophon. 

1. The Battle of Mar'athon was fought be- 
tween the Greeks and Persians, in which the 
latter were defeated with great slaughter. The 
Greeks were led on by Milti^ades, and the Per- 
sians fought under Dari^us their king. This 

event occurred 490 years B. C. 

This war originated in the ambition of Darius, and 
his passion for revenge. AAer losing a large number 
of ships, he effected a landing of his troops in Eubce^a, 
and poured down impetuously on At'tica. Milti^ades 
met them on the plain of Marathon, and slaughtered 
€300 of the enemy, while his own loss was only 190 
men. 

B'or his heroic conduct M iltiades received from the 
Athe'nians, his countrymen, the basest ingratitude, 
lie died of his wounds in prison, whither he had been 
thrust upon the imputation of treason, in an unsuccess- 
ful attack soou afterwards upon the Isle of Pares. 

An incident in this war, mentioned by Justin the 
historian, may be related. Cynegy Yus, the brother of 
the poet iEs'chylus, having performed prodigies of 
valour, pursued the Persians to the shore, and laid 
hold of a ship, which was ready to sail} with bis right 
hand. 

$ome of the enemy seeing this, cut it off, on which 
he seized it with his lefl ; and being deprived of that 
also, he fastened his teeth in it, and thus expired. 

■ 2. ThJB Uestrudion of Leonidas and his hand 
at Thermop'yla^ was an eminent instance of de- 
toted patriotism. It took place in an engage- 
ment which they had with the Persians at that 
celebrated pass. Leon^idas and his 300 men 
resisted the whole Persian army, till they were 
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overpowered and crushed by numbers. The 
date of this event is 480 years B. C. 

Xerz'es, the son of Dari^us, in prosecution of his 
fatber's plans, had invaded Greece. It is estimate^ 
that ]iis array consisted of 2,000,000 of fighting men, 
besides vast numbers of women and domestics — the 
largest army and assemblage of persons of which his- 
tory gives an account. 

To transport so vast a hody of people, he employed 
1200 ships of* war, and ^)000 ships of burden. Landing 
iu Thes'saly, he proceeded by rapid marches to Ther- 
mop^ylae, a narrow defile on the bay anciently calle4 
Matiacus. 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, was chosen to oppose this 
immense force with only 6000 men. During two dayfi 
the Persians strove iu vain to force their way, f^i^ 
were repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter. Op- 
position however was fruitless, on account of the im- 
mense difilerence of numbers. 

Foreseeing certain ruin, the Spartan king command- 
ed all to retire but three hundred of his countrymen. 
His motive was to show the Persians what sort of 
people they had to encounter, and to acquire immort«U 
(kme. He and his brave men were all aestroyed. 

3. The Dictatorship of Cincinnaftus at Rome 
18 dated 456 years B. C. He hastened to resign 
it at the expiration of sixteen days, having res- 
cued a Roman army from destruction, defeated 
a powerful enemy, and rendered other signal 
services to his country. 

After Rome had become a republic, the executive 
power was held by two consuls annually chosen from 
among the Patricians at first, and afterwards fron^ 
among the Plebeians also, or the lower order of the 
people, when the government became altogether demo- 
cratical. Besides these, there were other officers 
entrusted with great power, as the tribunes chosen 
fi-om among the Plebeians, and, for a few years, tho 
Decem'viri 
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The office of a Dicta'tor was a temporary despotism, 
resorted to in times of imminent danger. The Dicta- 
tor had absolute and unlimited authority, to provide 
(for the pubUc safety and defence, by enrolling all the 
citizens who were capable of bearing arms, and by 
{tutting to death any that should refuse obedience. 

Cincinna'tus, previously to being called to the-dic- 
tatorsliip, had been Consul ; but retiring to his little 
farm in the neighbourhood of Rome, he hoped to en- 
joy, during the remainder of life, domestic and rural 
tranquiHity. The public danger, however, upon the 
invasion of the iSqui and Volsci, required a person of 
his great talents to hold this high office. 

He acquitted himself in it to the satisfaction of ull 
parties, though the times were extremely turbulent. 
By extricating the army of one of the Consuls, which 
was hemmed in by the enemy, from its perilous situa- 
tion, and by defeating the enemy, and taking their city, 
he probably saved Rouie itself from destruction. 

4. The Retreat of 10,000 Greeks under Xen^o- 
phon, through an enemy's country IGOO miles in 
extent, was an instance of astonishing skill and 
success. It happened 401 years B. C. and is 

admirably described by Xenophon himself. 

A younger brother of Artaxerx'es Mne'mon formed 
the project of dethroning hiin, and, with the aid of 
l-^OOO Greeks, engaged him in battle near Babylon, 
but was defeated and slain. 

The remainder of the Grecian army, amounting to 
10,000 men, were obliged either to submit to the ene- 
my, or to make good their retreat from Babylon to the 
banks of the Euxine. They chose the latter; and 
uotwitlistanding incredible hardsiiips and dangers^ 
they succeeded entirely. 

Their loss was not more than 1500 men, from sick 
ness, hardships, casualties and battles, during the 
whole course. This retreat is reckoned the most cele- 
brated in history, and, together with a beautiful account 
ef it from Xenophon, has acquired for him and lus^ 
iK>untrymen signal honour. 
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But while the Greeks were so ilhistrious in war, the 
lustre of their character, particularly that of the Athe- 
nians, was greatly tarnii^hed by tlieir treatment of 
Socrates, their countryman, about this time. Thi» 
most eminent of heathen philosophers fell a victim to 
the resentment of the Athenians, on account of lii» 
teaching a purer and more rational rehgious worship, 
than that which prevailed among liis countrymen. 

5. The Taking of Rome by the Gavlsy was ef- 
fected under Bren'nus, their leader, 385 years 
fi. C. Rome was laid waste and burnt by these 
barbarous invaders, who were, however, quickly 
expelled, and the city was rebuilt with wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

The Gauls, a branch of the great nation of the Ccltae, 
had opened to themselves a passage through the A]p» 
at four different periods, and were at this time esta- 
blished in the country between those mountains and 
the Apennines. 

Commanded by Brennus, they laid siege to the 
Etrus^can Clu^sium, the people of which, who were 
destitute of a warlike character, besongltt the aid of the 
Romans. Brennus attacking the latter, pushed his suc- 
cesses as far as the gates of Kome, enterofl the city, and 
overthrew and burnt the whole of it except the capitol. 

While he was engaged in the siege of that strong 
citadel, CaniiVlus, the Dictator, had assembled a large 
army, with whicii he entered Rome, and furiously at- 
ta<'king the barbarians, he put them to flight, and 
bani.shed them for ever from the city. 

6. The War between Thebes and Sparta com- 
menced about 371 years B. C. The other Gre- 
cian states weie associated with Sparta; but 
Thebes, though alone, under Epaminon'das, 

, maintained its ground, and triumphed in seve- 
ral engagements. 

The glory whirh the Greeks acquired in the Persian 
^ar, rendered them vain and iuijolcnt, and, di^sagreeing 
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among themselves, they engaged in the most destrue- 
tive and unnatural hostilities. The Athenians began 
the spirit of domineering, bnt being subdued by the 
Spartans, the latter became insolent in their turn. 

Thebes at length engaged in a contest against Spar- 
ta, and indeed against all the associated states of 
Greece Epaminondas, leading the Theban armies, 
defeated his enemy at the celebrated battle of Leuc'tra, 
and, eight years after, still further humbled their power 
at the battle of Mantine^a, in which the Theban com- 
mander was slain. 

Though the Theban s became independent and for- 
midable among the Grecian states, solely from the 
wise cminsels and vigorous measures of Epaminondas^ 
the Spartans had but little cause for exultation at his 
death. This event may be said to have paved the 
way for the entire subjugation of Greece to a foreign 
power. 

mutlnuniHlitn e^t^axatttxu In H^ttloti UXIF. 

1. Confu^citis, the great Chinese Philosopher. 

2. Herod/ oiusy a Greek, the father of profane 
history. 

3. Pin^dar,ihe chiefof the Grecian lyric poets. 

4. So&rates, the greatest of heathen moralists. 

5. Thncyd/ides^ an eminent Greek historian. 

6. Hippo&rates, the father of medicine. 

1. Confu'dus was born in the province at present 
called Chan Long, 551 years B. C. He was a man of 
distinguished knowledge, wisdom, and integrity ; and 
hence universally admired and beloved. Men of all 
ranks sought his counsels, and yielded to his superior 
sagacity. Ho died in his 73d year. 

2. Herod'otus was a native of Halicarnas'sus, and 
flourished about 440 years B. C. Having lefl his coun- 
try, oppressed by Lyg'damis, he returned after he had 
surveyed the most celebrated countries, and succeeded 
in ex[>eirmg the tyrant. Instead of procuring admira- 
tion, it displeased the populace; and he was again 
obliged to tlce. 
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W&es ifi his 99th year, he appeared at the Olym'pie 
gaDies; aod recited his historyi which was received 
with such applause, that its nine books were named after 
the nine Muses^ and procured for him the name of the 
Father of History. The history contains the wars of 
the Greeks and Persians^ with an account of other 
celebrated nations. It is written with ease and ele* 
gance ; if it contain a portion of the incredible, it was 
the manner of the age, and it is related on the author- 
ity of others. 

3. Thebes was the birth-place of Pin'rfar. His com- 
positions were sought by statesmen and princes, and 
bis hymns were repeated in the temples, at the cele- 
bration of festivals. Some of his odes are extant, and 
are greatly admired for grandeur of expression, and 
magnificence of style. He died 4*35 B. 0. at the age, 
as some say, of 86. 

4. Soc'raUa was a native of Ath'ens. He often a|>- 
peared in the field of battle, but shone more in the 
display of that exemplary virtue, for which he has 
ever since been venerated. By a false accusation be 
was condemned to death by a majority of three voices. 
He received the poison administered to him with 
signal composure, in his 70th year, and about 400 B. C. 

5. Tkucyd'idts was also a native of Athens. He 
early appeared in the Athenian armies ; but an instance 
of ill success caused his banishment, in the 8th year of 
the Peloponne^sian war. He then wrote the history 
of that war to the 31st year of it. He is admirably 
concij'e and energetic in his narrative, 

6. Hippo&retUs was born in the island of Cos. He 
improved himself by reading, in the tablets of the 
temples, the diseases and means of recovery of indivi- 
duals. Some say he delivered Athens from a dreadful 
Ijestilence. His writings, but few of which remain^ 
have procured for him the epithet of divine, 

jPSLinttllmtnxin iBtutviyatlonu on 

1. ' Greece at this time reached the zenith of her 
glory^ Her pkUosophers^ hitionan9f potts^ and artistSf 

6 
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are too numerous to be here mentioned. Incleed, a 
succession of them continued a hundred years later 
than this period. A taste for literature and the fine 
arts survived long after public spirit and heroic virtue 
had departed. 

With Greece this was emphatically the era of liber* 
ty, heroism, and military enterprise. The names of 
M ihi'ades, Aristi'des, Therais'tocles, Ci'mon, Per'icles, 
Pelop'idas, and Epaminon^das, vt^itbout being associat- 
ed particularly with literary greatness, shed a lustre 
over the annals of Greece. 

In the useful and necessary arts, such as agriculture^ 
manufactures, and commerce, the Greeks were never 
greatly distinguished. But in those which are called 
the fine arts, they surpassed all other ancient nations. 
•The admini.stration of Per'icles was the era of splen- 
dour and luxury. The arts broke out at once with 
surprising lustre ; and architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, were carried to perfection. 

2. The Romans continued comparatively an unen- 
lightened people, but pursued witii energy and success 
their system of war and conquest. No authors as yet aji- 
peared among them, although their language doubtless 
became im pro veil by the extension of their intercourse 
with neighbouring nations, jmrticularly with Greece. 

We bear but little of the Asiatic nations during 
this perif»d. They come princi])ally into view, in their 
wars witli the Greeks ; but from the time of Xerxes 
they ap[)ear to have become, in a degree, enervated. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian empires had come to 
an end, and Kgypt, in Africa, constituted a part of the 
Pei'sian empire, from the time of Cambyses, 525 B. C. 
until Alexan^der vanquished Darius. 

3. It is important to trace the events in Jewish his- 
tortf, from their intimate connexion with the true reli- 
gion in the world. In their def>endent state under the 
sovereigns of Persia, the Jews continued to enjoy a 
degree of jirospcrity. This was the case with tliern 
until the death «>f Alexander. 

I>arius manifested his favour towards them during 
hjs long reigu. Xe^'xes, his sou, confiruied their yrivi' 
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leges. Under Artaxerxes they were still more favour- 
ed, through the influence of bis queen, Esther, a Jewess. 
From this prince, Ez'ra obtained very liberal donations, 
to be applied to the service of the temple, and full 
powers to govern the Jews agreeably to the divine 
constitution. 

A similar commission was granted to Nehemiah, who 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, and reformed many 
abuses both in religion and in the administration of 
government. After Ez'ra and Nehemi^ah, we find no 
more governors of JuMea, which probably became 
Bul>ject to the governor of Syr'ia. 

Under these favourable circumstances, the cause of 
religion became prosperous for a period, and thus the 
light thut was in the world was kept from being utter- 
ly extinguished. Greece, in the height of its glory, 
knew not the true God ; and this is always the fact, 
where revelation does not enlighten the human mind. 

4. Mtvigatian and commerce have made more or less 
progress from the earliest times. During the present 
period, sea-Jights became very frequent, and immense 
armaments by sea were sent both by the Greeks and 
Persians. This fact shows the progress made in 
ship-building, though doubtless this art was still very 
imperfect, compared with the state of it in modern 
times. 

5. The best models of a popular form of government^ 
among the ancients, were exhibited in Greece and 
Rome during this period. But they were far from be- 
ing perfect, and their deficiency was connected with 
a vast many evils. Nothing was more common than 
revolution, faction, and bloodshed. 

The condition of the people under those govern- 
ments was very undesirable, compared with the best 
governments of modem times. In all the states of 
Greece, the slaves formed the actual majority of the 
inhabitants. To this miserable class of men the free 
citizens were rigorous bond-masters. Bondage being 
a consequence of the contraction of debts even by 
freemen, a great proportion of these were subject to Uu> 
tyranny of their fellow-citizens^ 
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PERIOD VIII, 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN MILITARY 

RENOWN, 

EXreVDfi FROM 

THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER, 

356 YEARS B. C. 

TO 

THE DESTRUCTION OF CAR'THAGE, 

146 YEARS B. C. 

TkB length of this period is 210 years. 



important Sbents (n l^rtiolf 17XXX» 

This period comprises seven principa] events. 

Firsty the Subjugation of the Grecian states 
to the dominion of Philip : 

Second^ the Overthrow of the Persian Empire 
hy Alexander : 

Hiird, the Partition of the Macedo'nian Em- 
pire into four great monarchies : 

Faurthy the Defeat of Pyr'rhus by the Romans: 

Fpih, the first Punic War : 

ISixik^ tlie second Punic W&r : 
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Seventh^ thfi Subjugation of Macedo'iiia and 
Greece by the Romans. 

The Grecian and Roman annals siq^pfy tfae most au- 
thentic materials for this period. It is an era prolific 
in eyents, particularly of defeats and conquests. 

1. The Suibjufiration of the Crrecian States to 
the dominion of Philip was the result of the bat- 
tle of Cherrone'a, fought 338 years B. C. In 
this battle the liberty of all Greece was at stake, 
and it was lost by the success of the Macedo- 
nian king. 

While Greece was embroiled in domestic dissen- 
sions, and was beginning to be enervated by luxury, 
the consequence of her foreign conquests, Philip 
mounted the throne of Mac^don. He soon conceived 
the ambitious design of bringing that noble country 
under the yoke. 

An occasion was soon found. An attempt of the 
Pho'elane to plun<Jer the temple of Del'phos, excited 
the sacred war, in which almost all the republics took 
a part. The Thel)ans and Thessalians soliciting Phi- 
lip's aid, he commenced hostilities by invading PWcis, 
the key ^o the territory of At^tica. 

Demos' thenes, by his eloquence, endeavoured to 
arouse the apprehensions of the Athenians, his coun- 
trymen, and succeeded so as to induce them to make 
a vigorous effort for their liberties. But tiie event 
was unsuccessful. Philip met them at Cherrone'a, 
end the fortunes of tjiajt day Bxed the condition of 

Greece. 

It was not, however, his policy to treat them as a 
conquered people. Their separate and independent 
governments they retained, while he controlled all the 
Dational nioveinents. In a general council of the 
^ates, being chosen generalissimo of the forces of the 
nation, he meditated the invasion of Persia, but was 
•oon after cut off by private assassination. 

2. The Overthrow of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander is dated 330 years B. C. It had 

6* 
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stibsisted 206 years from the time of Cyras the 
Great. Its fate was decided in the battle of 
Arbe'la, fought between Alexander and Darius. 

In this battle Darins is said to have lost 300,000 men. 
Two other battles had been previously fought between 
Alexander and the Persian monarch, in both of which 
the former was successful. Darius soon afterwards, 
being betrayed by one of his own satraps, was cruelly 
murdered. 

Alexander had taken up his father's project of con 
quering Persia, and was in like manner appointed by 
the Grecian states commander in chief of their forces. 
He took with him only 35,000 men, and with this 8rnal1 
force he not only conquered Persia, but Syria, Kgypt, 
and India, and meditated the design of proceeding to 
the eastern ocean. 

His army refusing to second his wishes, he was 
obliged to return, after having penetrated to the Gan- 
ges. 8tung with mortification at the limits assigned 
to his conquests, which he vainly l)elievcd would he 
commensurate with the globe, he abandoned hiuoeelf 
to every excess of luxury and debauchery. 

While he tarried at Babylon on his return home, he 
suddenly died, in a fit of debauch, in the 33d year of 
kis age, and 13th of his reign. 

3. The Partition of the Macedonian Empire into 
four great Monarchies took place about twelve 
years after the death of Alexander, viz. 312 
years B. C. Ptol'emy, Lysim^achus, Cassan^der, 
and Seleu'cus, four generals of Alexander^ntade 
this division among themselves. 

From the time of Alexander's death to this division 
of the empire, there was a constant series of wars and 
Intrigues among his generals. This was the natural 
effect of his having nominated no successor. In reply 
to his courtiers, who inquired to know to whom the 
empire should devolve upon bis death, he said,*^ to the 
most worthy.*' 

The contentions which then ensued, must have been 
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clearly foreseen. The consequence to his own Ikmily 
was their total extirpation. The partition of t)ie em- 
pire was then agreed on, and carried into execution, 
not without severe contests with some of their associate 
commanders. 

To Ptol'emy were assigned E'gypt, Lih'ya, Ara'hia, 
and Palestine ; to CassauMer, Macedo'nia and Greece ; 
to Lysim^achus, Bithyn'ia and Thrace ; and to Seleu^- 
cus, the remaining territories in Asia, as far as the 
river Indus, which were called the kingdom of Syr^ia. 
Of these divisions the most powerful were that of 
Syr'ia, under Seleu'cus and his descendants, and that 
of Egypt, under the PtoFemies. 

4. The Defeat ofPyr^rhus by the Romans hap- 
pened 274 years B. C. He evacuated Italy ; 
and the reduction of the remaining Italian states 
by the Romans immediately followed. 

In the course of the war which the Romans carried 
on with the Sam'nites, the Taren'tines, allies of the 
Samnites, sought the aid of Pyr'rhus, king of Bpi'rus, 
a celebrated general. Landing in Italy with 30,000 
men, and a train of elephants, he attacked the Ro- 
mans. 

Success at first attended his operations, but he afler- 
wards met with sad reverses. After a short absence 
from Italy, in order to assist the Sicilians' against the 
Carthagin^ians, he returned, and made a last effort 
against the power of Rome. 

He was totally defeated, lost ^,000 men, and re- 
turned precipitately to his own dominions. The hos- 
tile states submitted to the Romans, and 480 years from 
the foundation of their city, it became the mistress of 
all Italy. 

5. The First Punic War^ or, otherwise, the 
war of the Romans with Car'thage, commenced 
264 years B. C. It ended, though not in the 
defeat, yet in the humiliation of the latter. 
The pretext for it was the assistance which 
Carthage rendered to the enemies of Rome. 
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Sicily was the principal scene and object of the waf# 
Its inhabitants seemed to have only the despei'ate' 
choice of submission either to Rome or Carthage. 
They chose to commit themselves to the former, su 
that the Romans and Sicilians were arrayed against 
Carthage. 

. The first fleet which they ever equipped gained a 
complete victory over that of tl'ie Oarthagin^iaos, In 
tlie second naval engagement the Romaisff were akro 
victt>rious, and they now prepared to invade Africa* 
lif*1bre the gates of Carthage, however, the RonuinSy 
untler Reg'ulus, were severely repulsed. 

Notwithstanding this success, the Carthagin'ians, 
neing repeatedly defeated i;i Sicily, became at length 
n^uily desirous of peace. As the negotiation for this 
object did not succeed, the war continued a number 
of years after, during which the Romans took the 
strongest of the Sicilian towns, and won two naval 
battles. 

Carthage was reduced to the necessity of making 
peace on the humiliating terms of abandoning to the 
Romans all her possessions in Sicily, the payment of 
32(K) tnlciits of silver, and of submitting to some other 
important sacrifices. 

6. The Second Punic War commenced 218 
years B. C. after 23 years of peace. It was 
begun on the part of the Carthaginians, who, 
(luring the time of peace, had been preparing 
for revenge. The celebrated Han'nibal was 
tJieir i!;eneral. 

The Carthaginians laid siege to Sagun'tum, a city 
of Spain in aJHance with the Romans. The young 
Han^nibal, after taking that place, conceived the bold 
design of carrying the war into Italy. In the accom- 
ptishment of that design, he passed the Pyrenees', and 
dually the Aiph with incredible difficulty, having, when 
he arrived jn Italy, 20,000 foot, and 6000 horse. 

The Romans fell before him. In several pitched 
battles he utterly routed them, and at Canons he oiado 
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an SmmenBe/slaughter — 40,000 Romans being left dead 
on the field. Had he pushed his advantages, and gone 
immediately to Rome, the fate of tlie Republie would 
uo doubt have been sealed. 

But he hesitated, and this gave time to the Roman* 
to concentrate their forces, and they in their turn be- 
eanie victorious, As'drubal was sent into Italy to the 
aid of his brother Han'nibal, but was defeated by the 
consul Clau^dius, and slain in battle. Scip'io, triumph- 
ing in Spain, passed over into Africa, and threatened 
Carthage itsef£ 

In this situation of affairs, Hannibal was recalled 
from Italy. But the battle of Za^ma decided the fate 
of the war, and the Carthaginians sued for peace* 
This was obtained only on the most serere condi- 
tions. 

7. The Subjugation of Macedonia and Greece 
ifv the Romam followed not many years after 
the conclusion of the second Punic War. We 
may date the termination of the kingdom of 
Macedon at 167 years B. C. and of the inde- 
pendence of Greece at 21 years after. 

The people of Eto'lia, attacked by the Macedonians, 
solicited the aid of the Romans, who, in their eager- 
ness to obtain this country, readily complied with their 
request* The reduction of Macedonia was the conse- 
quence. Perseus, its last sovereign, was led captive 
to Rome. 

From that time the conquest of all Greets was no 
longer a matter of difficulty. By fomenting dissen- 
sions between the states, the Romans gained ov^er 
many of the principal Greeks to their views. They 
wanted Clothing more than a pretext for drawing the 
sword, and that was easily found in some insult which 
the deputies of Rome are said to have received from 
the Achie'an states. 

With this as the foundation of the quarrel, MeteVlils 
marched his legions into Greece, and commenced the 
^ork of slaughier* Mtim'mius, th^ consul, compleU^ 
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it, conquering the whole of Greece, wliieh, from that 
i>erio<i, became a Roman provii.fc, lAider the name 
of Acha^ia. 

lUCfitCnBttfsfjrTi eijavactrts iuS^erCotrTTXJfX. 

1 . Alexanfder the Great, conqueror of most 
of the world known to the ancients. 

2. Pla/lo, an eminent Grecian philosopher, 
called the divine, 

3. Demos' thtncsy the prince of orators. 

4. Ai^istotle^ the ablest logician and philoso- 
pher of antiquity. 

5. Eu'did^ tlie great master of mathematical 
science. 

6. TTieo&rittiSy the father of pastoral poetry. 

h Altxan'der was tlie son of Philip, king of Mac'e- 
don ; he succeeded his fiither on the throne, and proved 
himself to Ixsa prince of extraordinary talents and ani- 
t)ition. lie began his great enterprises abont the 17th 

J 'car of his age : in 12 years he conquered Tlirocc find 
llyr'iciim, and destroyed Thebes ; he defeated IHiri'us 
in three pitched battles ; and having tl>us overtumei) 
the empire of the Persians, he made himself master of 
all Greece, Syria, ^'gypt, almost alt the £iist, and the 
greater part of the tl>en known world. 

His victories and contiiuied success increased his 
pride, and lie ordered himself to be worshipped as a 
god : Callis'thenes, who refused to do it, was put to 
de;ith ; his friend Cli'tus, who had once saved his life 
in battle, Alexander slew at a banquet, for preferring 
to his the virtues and exploits of his father. 

He died at Babylon, B. C. 323, in the 32d year of his 
ajj^e : his death is attributed to )>oison, or excessive 
drinking : with all his pride, when not under tiie in- 
Unence of passion, he was humane and liberal ; he was 
also a ^reat patron of learuing. He was brave often 
to rashness, and frequently lamented that his fsithcr 
had conquered every thing, and left him nothing to dot 

S. iHa'i^ the son of Aris'ton^ wat» uu Atheulan phU 
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losopher, who lived between the 339th and 348th years 
B. C. He was trained to gymnastic exercises, and to 
the study of mathematics and poetry. From these 
studies, he derived that union of fancy and acuteness 
by which his writings are distinguished. He began 
with writing tragic and poetic pieces. Having, at tho 
age of 20 been introduced to Soc'rates, he acquired 
more accurate habits ; and examining more rigidly 
his own productions, committed them^ in dissatisfac- 
tion, to the flames. 

For eight years Pla'to was the pupil of S(»c'ratos. 
He composed a minute and interesting detaiJ of tho 
worth and wisdom of Soc'rates, and the manner in 
which he met his fate. To enlarge his acquaintance 
with science and mankind, he visited Greece, Sic'ily, 
and E'gypt ; conversing with the learned, and examin- 
ing the works of nature. He ojiened an academy in 
the neighbourhood of Athens ; and for forty years was 
attended by distinguished pupils, being at the same 
time employed in writing. 

He was mild and unostentatious, not boasting of liis 
attainments, but mixing with the world on ecfiial terms. 
He taught, that amidst all the aiflictions and changes 
of life, man is still the object of Divine regard. He 
followed his Instructor SocVates in maintaiHiii"* the 
immortality of the soul ; and for this doctrine he ad- 
duced powerful arguments. He died, as Cic'ero re- 
lates, while writing ; or, according to another account, 
at an entertainment: it is agreed that his end was 
without pain or alarm. 

3. Demos'ihenes Yra9 the son of an Athenian armour* 
er, and being left in the Care of guardians, his educa- 
tion was totally neglected ; but by industry and 
application, he became the most famous orator of 
Greece. His rising talents were impeded by weak 
liings, and a difficulty of pronouncing the letter r ; to 
remove the stammering of his voice, ho spoke \i'il!i 
pebbles in his mouth ; and, to acqiiire a correct and 
sonorous mode of speaking, he frequently ran up the 
steepest and most uneven walks, or decluiined upon 
the sea-shore when the waves were violently agitated* 
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But an Athenian embassy arriving soon after, brought 
thither Came'ades and Critoia'us, who revived the 
taste for the Greek philosophy. 

3. Libraries, though scarce, were not unknown in 
these times. Besides the libraries established at Ath- 
ens by Pisis'tratus, and at Heracle^a by Clear'chus, 
there was a celebrated one at Su^sa, in Per'sia. 

The library of Alexandria, in Egypt, was however 
the richest. Previously to its being burnt in the time 
of Pompey, it contained 400^000 volumes. But some 
modern libraries much exceed this, particularly in 
France. 

4. The manners and customs of ancient nations, it 
must be verv interesting to know ; but we have not 
that particular information on this subject concerning 
several nations, which it is desirable to possess. Those 
of the Greeks, and especially of the Romans, are^ the 
best known. 

During this period, the Greeks attained to a high 
degree of polish and refinement, although there was a 
considerable diversity, in this respect, among the dif- 
ferent states. The Athenians led the way in ease and 
politeness of manners, and in external . accomplish- 
ments in general. 

The severer institutions of Sparta comported less 
with an attentipn to outward graces. The Beo^tians 
were proverbially rude and boorish. The domestic 
habits of the Greeks must have wanted, however, much 
of the gentleness and humanity which characterize 
modem civilized nations, inasmuch as women, who 
are the principal means of infusing a virtuous delicacy 
and refinement into human manners, were among the 
Greeks little better than slaves. 

The Romans, in the early ages of the republic, were 
eharacterized by a spirit of temperance, ofjrugality, and 
probiiv. The patricians, ^hen in the country, forgot 
the distinctions of rank, and laboured in the cultivation 
of their fields, like the meanest plebeians. Presented 
to us are the examples of Cincinna'tus, Cu'rius, the 
elder Ca'to and Scip^o Africa'nus. 
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The town was Tiaited only on die ninth day, which 
was the market day. In those times, according to on« 
of their historians, good manners were cultivated 
both in peace and war. But when the Romans had 
extended their dominion, they imported the taste, man- 
ners, and vices of the nations which they conquered* 
A notice of these will be given in some of the succeed* 
ing -periods. 

5. The true religion f during this period, was still 
professed by the Jews, and for the first part of it, they 
enjoyed their privileges without much molestation. 
This was especially the case during the reign of Alex- 
ander, who granted to the Jews the freedom of their 
country, laws^ and religion ; and exempted them from 
paying tribute every seventh year. 

But with him expired the prosperous state of Judea. 
It was Successively invaded and subdued by the Syri- 
ans and £gyptians,^nd the inhabitants were reduced to 
bondage. As the Jews refused to fight on the Sabbath, 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, taking advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, entered Jerusalem op the aabhiath, and 
carried away 100,000 captives.. 

About 118 years after this event, the sacrifices ceas- 
ed, and there scarcely existed any externa) signs of 
religion, in consequence of another invasion by Anti^ 
ochus the Great, king of Syria. This persecution 
roused the Jews to drive the SyriaAs from Judea, 
which they gloriously effected under Ju'das Macca- 
be'us. 
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PERIOD IX, 

THE PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR BE- 
TWEEN MARIUS AND SYLLA, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE PESTRUCTJQN OF CARTHAGE, 
146 TEARS B, C. 

TO 

THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF JULIUS C^SAB, 

80 TEARS B. Ct 

The length of thU period is 66 yearsi. 



Xmportant IZhmtn In petCoH XX« 

Five principal events are recorded in this 
period. 

Firsit^ the Destruction of Carthage : 

Second^ the Defeat of Jugur^tha : 

Third, the Mithrida'tic War : 

Fourth^ the Civil War between Ma^us aad 
SyHa : 

lyth^ the Dictatorship of SyVla. 
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The most conspicuous people of this period are the 
Romans, whose history is interwoven with that of al- 
most every other nation, and whose records are alike 
interesting and authentic. 

1. The Destruction of Carthage occurred 146 
years B. C. It put an end to the third and last 
Funic war. The Carthagenians were massa- 
cred, and their city burnt to the ground. 

An unsuccessful war with the Numidians had very 
much 'reduced the Carthagenians, and the Romans, 
seizing this opportunity, invaded Africa. The Cartha- 
genians, knowing their utter inability to meet their foe, 
oiTered every submission. 

The Romans demanded three hundred hostages for 
the performance of those conditions which the Senate 
jshould e^joia. The hostages were delivered ; but it 
appearing that the condition required was, that Car- 
thage kself should be razed to its foundation, the 
miserable inhabitants, in despair, made a determined 
effort for their safety. 

All, however, was in vain. Carthage was taken by 
storm, and converted into a pile of ruins, wiih the ex- 
tinction of its population. 

-'' 2, The Defeat of Jugur^tha was effected by 
Ma^rius the consul, 108 years B. C. In one of 
the engagements 90,000 of the Numid'ian army 
were slain, and Jugur^tha, being betrayed, was 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, and 
J)rought in chains to Rome. 

Jugurtha sought to usurp the crown of Numid'ia by 
destroying his cousins, the sons of the last king. The 
elder brothers he murdered, and the younger, applying 
for aid to Rome, failed of success, since Jugurtha 
bribed the senate, who decreed to him the sovereignty 
of half the kingdom. 

Instigated by ambition, he made war upon his cousin, 
and finally put him to death. Going to Rome, and 
pleading his own cause, he again, by bribery, secured 
^he favour of the senate. A repetition of his base cort 

7* 
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dact, however, drew upon him the Tengeatice of the 
Roniane, and having, by the treachery of his father* 
in-law, been put into their hands, he graced the triumph 
of Marius, in chains, and was finally starved in- a dun* 
geon. 

3, The Miihridaftic War commenced 89 years 
B. C. It ended in the defeat of Mithrida^tes by 
LuculiuSt 72 years B. C. In the mean time 
the sources of those civil feuds, which soon dis- 
tracted Rome, arose. 

Mithrida'tes was a very powerful monarch of the 
East, his dominions extending over several countries. 
He could bring into the field several hundred thousand 
inen, besides many armed chariots. The Romans were 
anxious to attack him, and they wanted no other pre- 
text than his having invaded some states that were 
under the protection of Rome. 

Syl'la, to the great disappointment of Ma'rius, was 
appointed to the command of the expedition against 
]aithrlda'tes, Archela'us haying been sent by this 
monarch to oppose Sylla, he was defeated near Athens 
with the loss of an incredible number of his forces, 

AfVer another battle, the Roman general recovered 
all the countries that had been usurped by Mithrlda^- 
tes, so that both parties were now incUned to an 
accommodation; Mithridates induced by his losses, 
and Sylla by a desire of taking vengeance on his ene- 
mies in Rome. 

4, The Cinil War bettoeen Ma'rius and Sylvia 
commenoed 86 years B. C. These men being 
leaders of the republic, became rivals and ene-» 
mies, and carried on a most inveterate warfare 
against each other. It was attended with the 
most horrible massacres of the citizens. 

While Sylla was engaged in the Mithridatic war, 
Marius, having been previously driven from Rome by 
Svlla, returning to Italy, and joining his forces to those 
of Cinna, laid siege to Romoi and compelled the city 
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to ^Amkh/B iabimssioo. AAer putting to death ril 

whom they considered their enemies, they assmned the 
consulship. But Marius, in a fit of debauch ctied, a few 
days ajfter. 

Sylla soon returned to Italy, victorious over his 
foreign enemy, and, joined by Cethe'gus and other 
Jeadem, gave battle to those Komans who had been 
opposed to him, and entirely defeated them. A most 
dreadful massacre and proscription followed, which 
had for their object the extermination of every one of 
his enemies in Italy, 

5. 7%e Diciatarship of Sylla is dated 82 years 
B. C. He invested nimself with this office for 
an unlimited period ; but after a. course of ca- 
pricious tyranny, he voluntarily resigned it. 
From this time, Rome, though nominally a 
republic for a number of years, never actually 
recovered its freedom. 

Sylla, as perpetual dictator, was without a rival in 
authority, and absolute master of the government. 
He amused the people with a show of their former 
government, but he took care that none but his own 
creatures should be elected to any office. 

Every thing was done as he exacted. The least 
opposition aroused his vengeance. The people saw 
nothing before them but the prospect of hopeless sla- 
very. It was, at this juncture, however, that, contrary 
to all expectation, Sylla laid down the dictatorship^ 
having held it not quite three years. 

He retired in safety, though not without reproach. 
Innumerable multitudes had he injured beyond repa- 
ration ; and it seems strange, after his retirement and 
defenceless state, that he escaped the effects of publio 
or private resentment. The reason of his abdication 
cannot be well ascertained. He died soon afterwards 
pf a most loathsome disease. 
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1. Polyb'ius, a learned historian, who wrote 
the history of the Greeks and Romans. 
2« Apollod&rusy a (jreek Grammarian. 

3. LueiVius^ an early Roman poet. 

4. Sylvia, an able general, eminent for his 
success and cruelty in war. 

^, John Hyrca^nusy liberator of the Jews, and 
father of the Asmonean dynasty. 

1. Polyh'itu was born in Arca^dia, about 200 & C. 
He was a statesman and warrior as well 46 historian, 
and fought against Uie Romans in the war of Per'seus. 
Being taken and brought to Rome, he was befriended 
by the younger Scip^io. He died in his 82d year. 

2. ApoUodo'ru8 was born in Athens. He became 
die disciple of Aristar/chus, and wrote several works, 
which are not extant. He died 115 years B. C. 

3. TJie poetical talents of Lucil'ius were of the sa- 
tirical order. He wrote 30 books of satires. It is said 
that he was the first ipventor of that kind of poem. 
He had a keen fiowiog wit, but his works are lost. 
He died 103 years B. C. 

4. Si/lUa first entered the army under Ma'rius, as 
questor, in Numid^ia. His talents were unquestiona- 
bly great, but his conduct, for the most part, was bloody 
and detestable. Some particulars respecting him may 
be learnt from the narrative above. 

5. John Hyrca'nuSy a prince and high priest of the 
Jews, possessed distinguished virtue and abilities. He 
restored his nation to independence, from the power 
of Anti'ochus, and died 106 years B. C. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son of the same name. 

fninttUmtnvin <S^iiiierbat(onii on 

1. The state of the Jewish polity and rdigumy during 
this period, may be given in few words. The brothers 
of Ju'das Maccabe'us, pursuing the course begun by 
their father snd brother, completely established th« 
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independeiiee of their country, and changed ita re* 

publican government to a vigorous and flourishing 
monarchy. 

John Hyrca'nuSy 8on of Simon Maccabe'us, united in 
his person the offices of high priest and generalissimo 
of the army, Subdued the enemies of his country, and 
is celebrated for his many valuable qualities. His sons 
assumed the regal title. 

His descendants are distinguished in the history of 
the Jewish nation by the appellation of the Aamonean 
dynasty^ which continued about 126 years. Notwith* 
standing the present security of the Jews, vital rehgion 
was doubtless at a low ebb. 

2. During this period, literature andphUos<i^hy among 
the Greeks were greatly on the decline. Some emi- 
nent historians, however, then flourished. A taste for 
the fine arts continued to be cultivated, though few or 
no master artists arose. The learned men of Greece, 
after the conquest of their country by the Romans, 
became the instructors of the latter in these elegant 
pursuits. 

The Romans made some |m>gre55 in the same during 
this period, and were evidenth^ preparing for the splen- 
did era which immediately follows. That era shone 
&rtb suddenly, and lasted in its perfection, less than a 

century. 

3. In the agricuUurcd art, as well as in the art ofwar^ 
the Romans were particularly well versed. Their 
greatest men, afler their successes in war, retired to 
the peaceful occupations of husbandry. This practice^ 
however, was soon laid aside, and successful generals 
became at length governors of provinces, as will after- 
wards appear. 

To their knowledge of the art of war, and to their 
exact discipline, as well as to their bravery, we must 
attribute the success of the Roman arms. From the 
constant practice of athletic exercises, the Romans 
were inured from ii^ancy to hardness and fatiffue, and 
bred to that species of life which a soldier leads m 
nctual warfare. 
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The levies were made every year by the tribes ca]le<I 
oat, and divided iDto their respective number of cea- 
turies, each centmry presenting by rotation as many 
soldiers as there were legions to be raised. The 
number of the soldiers in the legion was various at 
different periods. Jt was from 3000 to 10,000 and 
11,000. 

The Raman ttuHes are supposed to have been at their 
highest pitch of excellence during the Punic wars. 
Hannibal was a master of the science of tactics. From 
him the Romans acquired important information, ia 
view of his practice. 

The naval miiUary art was far less perfect in these 
than in modern times. Their galleys consisted of one 
or more hauks of oars. The combatants assailed at a 
-distance with javelins, missile combustibles, &c. TJie 
serious attack was made in boarding, in which event 
the vessels were grappled by means of a crane let down 
from the prow. 

4. During so short a period, the character and man^ 
ner$ of a people do not in general materially alter : 
yet those of the Romans underwent a great chang^e. 
From the time of the destruction of Carthage, virtue 
and freedorn began to sink among this people. 

An historian of their own assigns the cause ; ^' Be- 
fore the destruction of Carthage, the fear of their ene- 
my kept the people in the practice of virtue: but 
when the restraint of fear ceased to iufluence their 
conduct, they abandoned themselves to profligacy and 
arrogance, the usual concomitants of prosperity.** 

Avarice and ambition now began to' be the chief 
motives of the Roman conquests ; and the nations of 
|he east and south, sunk in luxury, or wasted -with 
jcontention, became au easy prey to a people who were 
destined from the beginning to be the masters of the 
jvorld. * 
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PERIOD X, 

THE PERIOD OF ROMAN LITERATURE, 

KXTXHD8 mOK 

THE TIBST CAMPAIGN OF JVIAVB CJESAB, 

80 TSABS B. Cs 

TO 

THB NATIYITT OF JB8US CHRIST, 

OR, 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ERA. 

This period embraces 80 years. 

JesuB Christ was bom four years before the com- 
mencement of the vulgar era. The 10th period, there- 
fore, comes down to the year 4 of the real Nativity ; 
though we carry the period only to the first of tne 
Christian era, as it is commonly but erroneously reck- 
oned. 



This period includes seven principal events. 
First, the Taking of Jeni'salem by Pom'pey: 
Second, the Banishment of Cic'ero from 
Rome : 

Third, the Invasion of Brit'ain by Cse'sar : 
Fourth, the Battle of Pharsa'lia : 
Fifth, the Assassination of Cee'sar: 
Sixth, the Battle of Philip'pi : 
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Seventh, the Battle of Ac'tium, and the end 
of the Roman Commonwealth. 

During the latter part of this period, Rome passed 
from a republic to a despotism, and rapidly multiply- 
ing its conquests, it held die fairest portion of the civi- 
lized world under its sway. The records of this period, 
therefore, are peculiarly Roman, embracing, however, 
the anuals of the surrounding nations. 

1. The Taking afJeru^salem by Pom'pey hap- 
pened 63 years 5. C. This event was connect- 
ed with the restoration of Hyrca'nus to the 
government of Jude% and the subjection of 
that country to the Romans. 

After the termination of the civil war between Ma- 
rius and Sylla, and of the Mithridatic war, Pompey and 
Ciesar began to figure on the stage of the Roman 
world. Other eminent men, it will be seen, were as- 
sociated with them. 

Pompey being chosen consul, was engaged in wars 
on account of the republic. After conquering yarious 
countries, he turned towards Jude'a, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. This venerable place, which had been so 
often besieged and taken, being naturally strong from 
its position, sustained the siege for some time, but 
was at last captured, and 1200 of its defenders slain. 

After restoring Hyrca'nus to the government, he 
took Aristobuius, who had usurped it, to grace his 
triumph upon his return. This triumph, which lasted 
two days, is said to have been the most splendid that 
ever entered the gates of Rome. The names of no 
less than fifteen conquered kingdoms were exposed. 
Judea, from this time, became tributary to Rome. 

2. The Banishment of Cic/erofrom Romcj was 
accompanied by the partisans of Caesar, who 
dreaded Cicero's abilities. The pretence of it 
was the illegality of certain measures pursued 
in suppressing Catiline's conspiracy. It is dat- 
ed 68 years B. C. 
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Cieero, the i^atest man perhaps of all the Romans, 
had been the instrument of saving his country, by dis- 
closing and defeating the execrable conspiracy of CaVi- 
line. The highest honours had been bestowed upon 
him on account of his agency in this concern. 

Soon, however, Clo'dius the Tribune, instigated by 
Ceesar, procured Cicero's banishment into Greece. He 
bore it with the greatest impatience. Pom'pey had 
abandoned him ; but in the wane of that general's 
reputation, he became desirous to prop himself by the 
abilities of Cicero. 

He accordingly interested himself in procuring his 
recall from exile, and Cicero returned in high honour 
after an absence of sixteen months. The death of 
Cras^sus, one of the Triumvirate, soon after left Csssar 
and Pompey with the Roman world before them as 
the {Mrize of ambition ; while Cicero endeavoured in 
Tain to sustain the falling hberties of his country. 

3, The Invasion of Britain by Cce^sar occur- 
red 55 years B. C. Having obtained several 
advantages over the natives, he withdrew to 
Gaal on the approach of winter. The next 
summer he returned, and reduced a considera- 
ble portion of the Island under the Roman 
dominion. 

It was not until Cee'sar had conquered the whole of 
Oaul, that he turned his arms towards Britain. The 
inhabitants of the island at that time were savages, 
«nd wholly unacquainted with the arts of civilized life. 
They were, however, brave and warlike. 

Landing at Deal, Cee'sar attacked them, but he was 
Dpposed with equal zeal and courage. The disciplined 
legions of Rome were, however, more than a match 
for the irregular skill and bravery of these savages. 
Ife bound me Britons to submission during/his absence 
to Gaul. 

After a winter's residence there, he returned ; and, 
adding one victory after another, be so prostrated the 
Britm strength, that most of the island fell under the 
8 / 
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Roman sway. Bat the pressure of afiairs in Italy 
induced Cse'sar's speedy return to Rome. 

4. The Battle of Pharsa^lia was gained by 
Cae'sar over the forces of Pom'pey and of the 
republic. It took place 48 years B. C. Pom- 
pey soon after miserably perished, and CsBsar 
acquired an increase both of popularity and 
power. 

Ciesar, in his attempt to deprive Pompey of his go- 
yernment, was opposed by force of arms. The consuls 
and a great part of the senate were the friends of 
Pompey. On the side of Caesar were a victorious 
army and the body of the Roman citizens, whom he 
had brought over by his liberality. 

Passing the river Ru'bicon, Ceesar entered R.ome 
before Pompey had time to collect an army, who, with 
many of the senate, immediately left Rome. Having 
there possessed himself of supreme authority, he 
marched directly to attack Pompey 's lieutenants who- 
were in Spain. Having subdued these, and being in 
the mean time appointed dictator, and soon after 
consul, he had the right of acting in the name of the 
republic. 

By this time Pompey had raised a numerous army, 
and Caesar, anxious to bring him to an engagement, 
met him in the field of Pharsa^lia, and entirely defeat- 
ed him. Of Pompey's army 15000 were slain, and> 
24000 siurendered themselves prisoners. 

Pompey's end was most miserable. Fleeing into 
£gy pti he was basely taken by PtoVemy and murder- 
ed. He was stabbed in the sight of his wife, and after bis 
head was severed from his body, the latter was thrown 
naked on the sfuid. By this deed PtoFemy hoped to 
conciliate the favour of Caesar. , 

5. The Assassination of Cafsar took place ill' 
the senate house 44 years B. C. As he had 
trampled on the liberties of his country, a body 
of the senators, 60 in number, entered into a 
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conspiracy to deprive him of life. He fell 

pierced with many wounds. 

Csesar having subdued the remains of Pompey's 
party, in whose interest Ca^to and Scipdo were engag- 
ed, began to turn his attention towards the improve- 
ment of his country. Ambitious as he was, he 
manifested considerable moderation and clemency. 
His person was at length declared to be sacred, and 
.the title of imperator was given him. 

The lovers of liberty were however dissatisfied. 
Banding together, with Bru'tus and Cas'sius at their 
head, they formed the design of freeing Rome of its 
master. On the Ides of March, taking his seat in the 
senate-house, he was suddenly assailed by the con- 
spirators. 

He warded off their daggers for some time, till, see- 
ing Brutus, whom he had greatly loved and befriended, 
he faintly exclaimed, " And you, too, my son !" Then, 
covering his face with his robe, he resigned himself to 
his fate. 

6. The Battle of Philip^ pi was fought 42 years 
B. C. It was gained by Octa^vius Cse^sar and 
An'tony over the forces of the conspirators 
against Julius Caesar, headed by Bru'tus and 
Cas^sius. This decided the fate of the empire. 

Octa^viu8,*An^tony, and Lep^idus, had formed a tri- 
umvirate for their mutual benefit, though the two 
former were rivals, and alike desirous of supreme 
authority. To gratify each other's wishes, each con- 
sented to sacrifice some of the best of his friends to 
the vengeance of his associate. 

In this wfty the great Cicero was given up by Oeta« 
vius to the resentment of Antony. In this manner 
three hundred senators and three thousand knights 
were put to death. Octavius, being grand nepheiv 
of Julius €»sar, and his adopted heir, though destitute 
of military talents, had gained the senate to his in- 
terestj and divided with Antony the fkvour of th9 
people. 
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As 0oon as the conspirators were overtakeiii 0«tar 
vius and AntoDy gave them battle. This happened at 
Phihppi, in Thrace, and Antony obtained the victory. 
Brutus and Cassius escaped the vengeance of their 
enemy by a voluntary deatii. 

7. The Battle of A&tium, arid the end of the 
Roman Commonwealth^ took place 31 years B- 
C The battle was fought between the naval 
forces of Octavius, and those of Antony, in^ 
which the former was victorious. Octavius. 
became the sole master of the Roman world. 

Antony had excited the indignation of the Roman 
people, on account of his profligacy, and expenditure 
of the public resources. And having divorced Octa'- 
via, his wife, who was sister to Octavius, war between 
them became inevitable. The object at stake was the: 
empire. 

An immense armament, chiefly naval, (the land force 
being merely spectators,) came to an engagement near 
Actium on the coast of Epirus. The conflict waa 
•decisive. Cleopa'tra, the Egyptian queen, to whom 
Antony was infamously attached, deserted him with 
her galleys, in the midst of the engagement 

Such was his infatuation that he immediately fol- 
lowed her, leaving his fleet, which, aAer a contest or 
some hours, yielded to the squadron of Octavius. An- 
tony and Oleopa^tra perished miserably, while Octavius- 
was now left without a rival, with the government of 
Rome in his hands. Egypt, which had existed a king- 
dom from immemorial ages, from this time became a. 
province of Rome. 

The empire had now become the largest whieh the 
world had ever seen ; and Octavius, now named Augus'- 
tus, holding the principal oflices of the state, became 
the absolute master of the lives and fortunes of the 
Roman people. During a long administration be al^ 
most blottea out the memory of his former cruekiesi. 
and seemed to consult only the good of his subjects 
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1. Lucre^tius, a Roman didactic poet. 

2. Ju^lins Cte'sarj a successful warrior, and 
elegant writer. 

3. Ci&ero, the prince of Roman orators and 
phildsophers. 

4. V^ar^rOj the most learned of the Romans. 

5. Vtr^gUj the prince of Roman poets. 

6. Hor^ace, the greatest of the Roman lyric 
poets. 

7. Sd'liist, the first philosophical Roman 
historian. 

1. iMcre'tius was a poet and philosopher. He em<- 
braced the tenets of Epicu'rus. In his poem ^ Of the 
Nature of TbiDgs" he is the advocate of atheism ; 
hut he is conspicuous for his masterly genius and ele- 
gance. He died (some say he destroyed himself) in 
bis 44th year, about 54 B. C. 

3. Ju'lvas Caesar was the son of Cai'us CsB'sar, who 
was descended from Ju'lius the son of j^ne'as : in his 
16th year, he lost his father ; and Syl^a, aware of his 
ambition, endeavoured to remove him; his friends, 
however, interceded and obtained his life ; but SyHa 
warned them to be upon their guard against that JOMe- 
girt hoy^ alluding to Cte'sar's manner of wearing his 
tunic or coat loosely ffirded ; ^ for in him," said he, 
" are many Ma'riuses,*' 

He procured many friends by his eloquence, and ob- 
tained ^he office of high priest ; after {mssing through 
different dignities, he was sent governor into Spain ; 
and, upon his return, being elected consul, he entered 
into an agreement with rom'pey and Cras'sus, that 
notlung should be done in the state, without their jmnt 
concurrence. After his consulship, he had the province 
of Gaul assigned him ; which, with wonderful conduct 
and bravery, he subdued in 10 years, carrying the ter* 
ror of his arms also into Ger'many and Bnt^ain, till 
Ihen unknown to, the Romans. 

8* 
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Pom^y now became jealous of his power, -and fa*, 
duced the senate to order bicn to lay down his com- 
mand.; upon which, he crossed the river Ru'bicon, the 
bonndanr of his province, and led his army towards 
Rome, rom'pey and all the friends of liberty fleeing 
before him. 

Having subdued It'aly in sixty days, Cse'sar entered 
Rome, and seized upon the money in the public trea- 
sury : he then went to Spain, where he conquered the 
partisans of Pom'pey under Petrei'us, Afra^nius, and 
Var'ro ; and, at his return, was created dictator, and 
soon after consul. Leaving Rome, and going in search 
of Pom^pey, the two hostile generals engaged on the 
plains of rharsa'lia : tlie army of Cae'sar amounted 
only to 22,000 men, while that of Pom'pey amounted 
to 45,000 ; but the superior generalship of the former 
prevailed, and he was victorious. 

Making a generous use of his victory, he followed 
Pom'pey into E^gypt, where he heard of his murder^ 
and making the country tributary to his power, he 
hastened to suppress the remainder of Pom'pey's party 
in Africa and Spain. Triumphing over all his ene- 
mies, he was created perpetual dictator, received the 
names of imperator and father of his country, and 
governed the people with justice. His engrossing all 
the powers of the state, and ruling with absolute au- 
thority, created general disgust ; a conspiracy was 
therefore formed against him, by more than GO sena- 
tors, the chief of whom were Bru^tus and Cas^sius. He 
was stabbed in the senate-house, on the 3 5th of Marcb^ 
B. C. 44, in the 56th year of his age : he at first at- 
tempted to make some resistance, but seeing Bru'tns, 
his mtiraate friend, among the conspirators, he submit^ - 
ted to his late, and, covered with 23 wounds, fell at the 
foot of Pom^pey's statue. 

Cse^sar IS perhaps the most distinguished character 
in history. His talents in war and literature were 
equally great. Amidst his military enterprises he found 
time to be the author of many works, none of which 
remain except seven books of commentaries or memoirs 
of his wars 5 these are much admired for their ele« 
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gaiiee, as well as correctness of style. He spoke In 
public with the same spirit with which he Ibu^t, and 
had he deyoted himself to the bar would doubtless 
haye rivalled Cicero. 

3. Mar*eaB Tul^lius Cidero was the father of Latin 
eloquence and the greatest orator that Rome ever pro* 
duced. He was the son of a Roman knight, and hav- 
ing displayed promising abilities, his father procured 
for him the most celebrated masters of his time. Ho 
served one campaign under SyFla, and returning to 
Rome appeared as a pleader at the bar, where the 
greatness of his genius, and his superior eloquence, 
eoon raised him to notice. 

Having passed through the lower honours of the 
state, he was made consul in his 4dd year. Cat^iline, 
a pro^gate noble, with many dissolute and desperate 
Romans, conspired against their country ; but all their 

S rejects were bafBed by his extreme vigilance : Cat'i- 
ne was defeated in the field ; and Cic'ero, at Rome, 
punished the rest of the conspirators with death. 

He received the thanks of the people, and was styled 
the father of his country and the second founder of 
Rome ; but his refusal to agree to the arbitrary mea- 
sures of Cie'sar and Pom'pey, caused him to be exiled ; 
he did not bear his banishment with fortitude ; and 
was oveijoyed when, after 16 months' absence, he was 
restored with honour to his country. After much hesi- 
tation, he espoused the cause of Pom'pey against Cn'- 
sar ; and when the latter was victorious at Pharsa^a, 
Cic'ero was reconciled to him, and treated with great 
humanity : but as a true republican, he approved of 
CflB^sar's murder, and thus incurred the hatred of An'- 
tony, who wished to succeed in power. 

OctaVius, afterwards called Augus'tus Ctt'sar, An'- 
tony, and Lep^idus, having formed a third triumvirate, 
Agreed on a proscription of their enemies : Octa'viuS 
straggled two days to, preserve Cic'ero from the ven-» 
geance of An'tony, but at last gave him up ; in his at- 
tempt to escape, he was overtaken by a party of sol* 
diers, who cut off his bead and right hand^ and brought 
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them to Att^tony : this happened B. C. 43, in the 64tli 
year of his age. 

He is to be -admiied not only as a great statesman, 
but as an orator, a man of genius, and a scholar, in 
which united cbaraoter he stands unrivalled : his con- 
duct was far from that of a patriot, and he is frequent- 
ly accused of timidity. 

4. Var'To wrote i3Q0 volumes, which are all lost, ex- 
cept a treatise <m husbandry, and another concerning 
the Latin tongue. His erudition and extent of learn- 
ing were matter of wonder to Cic^>ero. He died in his 
68th year, B. C. 2a 

5. VirfgU was bom at Andes, a village near Man'tua, 
about TO^years B. O. Having lost his farms in the dis- 
tribution of lands to the -soldiers of Augustus, after the 
battle of Philip^pi, he repaired to Rome, where he ob- 
taicied an order for the restitution of his property 
through the interest of Mecse^nas. When he showed 
this order to the centurion who was in possession, he 
nearly killed Virgil, and he only escaped by swimming 
•eross a river. 

Virgil, in his BucoVics or Pastorals, celebrates the 
praises of his illustrious patrons. He undertook his 
Geor^gies in order to promote the study of agriculture ; 
and the design of the iE'neid is thought to have been 
to reconcile the Romans to a monarchical government. 

By his talents and virtues he acquired the friendship 
of the Emperor Augustus, and the most colebfated 
personages of his time. He died at Brundu'sium, in 
the 51st year of his age, B. C. 19, leaving his immense 
possessions to his friends, and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Nappies, where his tomb is still to 
be seen. 

6. Hor*a4x was bom at Venu'sia ; his father, although 
poor, took him to Rome when a boy, and educated him 
with great care. At the age of twenty, he went to 
Athens to study philosophy, and then, with the rank 
of military tribune,' attended Brutus to the civil wars. 
In the battle of Philip'pi he saved himself by flight, and 
resumed to Rome. 

Fiuding his father dead, and his fortune ruined, he 
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ajqiiied liiiiiself to writing venes ; and his talents aomi 
recommended him to the protection of Virgii, If ecao'- 
sas, and Augustus, with whom he afterwards hyd on 
terms of the greatest intimacy and fnendship. He 
died in the 57th year of his age, B. C. 8. 

7. Std^huif a Roman of rank, was bom at Amiter'- 
num, about 86 years B. C. In his jprivate character, 
he was extravagant and dissipated; in his pubKCy 
tyrannical : he was governor of Numidia, which he 
plundered. He wrote several pieces, one of them be- 
ing a history of Rome ; of this, only a few fragments 
have been preserved ; his account of the conspiracy 
of CaViline, and that of the war with Jugur'tha, king 
of Numid'ia, remain. They are animated and lofty, 
discoveriDg an acquaintance with hwnan nature, and 
indignant against vice. 

:fiSliBttUmtmu iBtuttiMlonu on VttWa X. 

1. The human mind made a wonderful advance during 
this period, for although, in a great measure, the glory 
had departed from Greece, it shone in all its brightness 
en Rome. The Augu§ian age of Raman literature has 
probably never been exceeded. In philosophy and 
polite learning the names of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace 
will never be forgotten. 

To the Greeks, in the era of their literature, must 
be ascribed the praise of originality and invention ;'but 
the Romans were successful imitators, and in some 
instances must be said to have improved upon their 
models. Philosophy and the various kinds of poetry, 
history, and fine writing, were cultivated with great 
success. 

The cultivation of pkwiest or naJtutal phUosopky^ 
seems to have been but uttle attended to by the Ro- 
mans, or by the Greeks before them. We know of 
no Roman authors of this period who seem to have 
bestowed much attention on nature, but Varro. Ex- 
cept a few fragments, his works have perished. 

U. Many of the useful arts had long been understood 
by the Asiatic nations, and «ome ef those arts were 
tiad^vtood in great perfection. These nations attraet-* 
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ed but little attention at this time except through the 
medium of the Romans. Their wealth tempted the 
masters of the world to attack them, and their luxury, 
profligacy, and supineness, made them, in general, an 
easy prey. 

Among the most distant nations of the east, even the 
Chinese, many of the arts of life were duly cultivated. 
Concerning that people in particular, we know little 
except the fact, that they had a regular government 
under different dynasties, and that they were partly 
civilized, and together with an acquaintance with seve- 
ral useful arts, they were not strangers to certain 
sciences, particularly astronomy. 

In the art of wary the Romans exceeded all the 
nations of antiquity. We have not time to give any 
account of it here, only we would remark that Julius 
Ciesar in particular was a great adept in it. The art 
of intrtiichment he carried to perfection. Many im- 
portant arts with which we are acquainted were, how- 
ever, unknown to the ancients. 

3. The system qf education among the Romans was 
excellent. The utmost attention was bestowed in the 
early formation of the mind and character. The Ro- 
man matrons themselves nursed their children. Next 
to the care bestowed upon their morals, a remarkable 
degree of attention seems to have been given to the 
language of children. 

T he attainment of a pure and correct expression was 
a great object. The honours of the state were the prizo 
of eloquence. The politeness which characterized the 
Romans showed itself particularly in their speech and 
gesture. 

4. The manners and customs of antiquity were, in 
many respects, different from those which now prevaiL 
In the Bible we may perceive frequent allusions to 
habits and practices which appear very strange to us. 
During the period now under review, the Roman man- 
ners were well established. Their national character 
had fully developed itself. 

The day was spent at Rome briefly as follows : — ^The 
morning was passed in visiting the templeS) or in at 
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tending the levees of the great. The clients waited on 
their patrons, and the patricians visited one another. 
From the levee they proceeded to the forum, either for 
business or pleasure. 

When the hour of dinner arrived, which was at 
noon, they partook of a very slight repast. After din- 
ner the youth repaired to the Cam'pus Mar'tius, where 
they were engaged in athletic exercises and sports till 
sunset. The elder class engaged in repose, literary 
conversation, theatrical amusement, or the shows of 
the circus and amphitheatre, according to their respec- 
tive tastes and inclinations. 

After these occupa'tions it was customary to go to 
the baths. From these they went immediately to sup- 
per, which was their principal meal, and far exceeded 
modern luiory in eating and drinking. Cookery be- 
came a science : and the number and costliness of their 
dishes were scarcely credible. At table it was their 
practice to recline on couches. 

5. The morality of nations is apt to decline with the 
increase of their wealth. This was eminently the case 
with the Romans. They became, at length, when 
their poverty and freedom had departed, a most vicious 
and abandoned people. 

Among the Jews, the true religion had, for a long 
time, run low. But it was at the extremest point of 
its degradation, immediately previous to the coming 
of our Saviour into the world. 

By the favour of the Romans, the Jewish monarchy 
had been re-established. Herod the Great was placed 
on the throne of David/ This prince rebuilt the tem- 
ple in a very magnificent manner. His reign was 
splendid, but was stained with almost every crime. 
At this time an event took place, than which none 
more important in its nature and consequences, was 
ever recorded in the history of religion, or of the 
world, viZi the birth of jesus chbist. 



MODERN CHRONOLOGY 

XXTZNDS FROM 

TBB VAmrmr of jesub ob&zst 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

This portion of Chronology may be divided 
also into Ten Periods. 

&mttal BMnim. 

iPetfalf X. will extend from the Nativity of 
Jesus Christ to the reign of Con^stantine the 
Great, 306 years A. C. This is the period of 
the Ten Persecutions of Christians. 

VttlO'S XX» will extend from the reign of 
Con^stantine, 306 years A. C. to the Extinctiou 
of the Western Empire, 476 years A. C. This 
h the period of the JVorthem Invasions. 

3Pettoly XXE will extend from the Extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire, 476 years A. C. to 
the Flight of Ma'homet, 622 years A. C. This 
is the period of the Justin'ian Codcj and of the 
Wars of Belisafrius. 

IPetfOtr XU. will extend from the Flight of 
Ma^homet, 622 years A. C. to the Crowning of 
Charlema^e' at Rome, 800 years A. C. This 
is the period of the Establishment of ike Sara^cen 
iJominion. 

HetfaH U* will extend from the Crowning 
of Charlemagne' at Rome, 800 years A. C. to 
the First Crusade', 1095 years A. C. This ia 
the period of the JVeto Wsstem Empire. 
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Pnrtotr IJK. will extend from the First Cn». 
sade, 1095 years A. C. to the Founding of the 
Turkish Empire, 1299 years A. C. This is the 
period of the Crusades. 

^(tfOtr tJKX« will extend from the Found- 
ing of the Turkish Empire, 1299 years A. C. to 
the Taking of Constantinople, 1453 years A. C. 
This is the period of the Papal Schism. 

i^ffriHH TlBtX* will extend from the Taking 
of Constantinople, 1453 years A. C. to the Edict 
of Nantes, {Nantzf) 1598 years A. C. This is 
the period of the Reformation. 

TS^tXitin HX. will extend from the Edict of 
Nantes, 1598 years A. C. to the Death of 
Charles 12th of Sweden, 1718 years A. C. 
This is the period of the English Commonwealth. 

IPirfOlf X« will extend from the Death of 
Charles 12th, of Swe'den, 1718 years A. C. to 
the final Restoration of the Bour^bons, 1815, A. 
C. This is the period of the American and 
French Revolutions. 
9 
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PERIOD I, 

THE PERIOD OF THE TEN PERSECl/- 
TIONS OF CHRISTIANS, 

f 

EXTENDS FROM ' 

THE NATITITT OF JESUS CHRIST, 

TO 

rtHE REIGN OF CON'STANTlNE THE 

GREAT5 

306 YEARS A. C. 

The length of this period is 306 yeare^ 



We may notict six pi'incipal events in thi^ 
period. 

First J the Birth of Jesus Christ: 

Second^ the Commencement of the Persecu-^ 
tion of the Christian Church : 

Thirds the Destruction of Jeru'salem by 
Titus : 

Fourth, the Victories of Tra^jaa in Da'eia and 
the East : 
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Fijihi the Defeat of the Persians by Alexan'* 

der Seve'rus : 

Sipthf the Partition of the Roman Empire by 

Diocle^tian. 

Modem chronology, in its application to history, is 
much more clear and definite than most portions of 
ancient chronology, particularly its earlier portionsi 
and those that relate to nations which were but little 
known. Ecclesiastical and civil records furnish us 
with abundant and authentic materials. 

1 . The Birth of Jesus Christ may be dated, 
according to the best authorities, 748 years from 
the founding of Rome, and 4 years before the 
common date of the Christian era. He was 
^' God manifest in the flesh,'' and came into the 
world to mal(e expiation for sin. He was cru- 
cified in. the 33d year of his age, and 3d of his 
divine ministry. 

The particulars of the life of /esus Christ, of hfs 
doctrine, of the effects of his ministry and death, of the 
labours of his apostles, and the system of religion which 
they taught under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit^ 
are given in the several books constituting the New 
Testament. 

To this record, we refer for information on these 
important topics, since they can not here be exhibited^ 
The reader need not, perhaps> be told, that they are 
the most interesting and momentous of all human nar<^ 
ratives. Their veracity and authenticity are not, a^ 
this day, to be questioned. 

The effects of the Saviour's appearance in the world,, 
were, from the beginning, decisive. Considering the 
hostile inclinaiions of man, his religion, under the 
ministry of the apostles, spread with great rapidity. 
Reformation of moral character was its aim, object, 
' and result. Its effects have ever been great, and such 
they will be to the end of time. 

The appearance of Jesus Christ on earth has bad mi 
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influence on all subsequent history among chriHzed 
nations. It is the great era from which we reckon 
events. It has altered the aspect of all human affairs, 
and will alter them more and more, as his religion be- 
comes more prevalent. In many events to be noticed 
in this part of our work, we shall perceive the relation 
between them and this cardinal, all«important occur- 
rence. 

2. The Commencement of the Persecution of 
the Christian Church took place under Ne^ro, 
64 years A. C. This persecution was repeated 
in ten successive instances, under the Roman 
emperors, that followed, down to the time of. 
Con'stantine, thus continuing more than two 
centuries. The sulSferings and loss of' life, 
which were the consequence, exceed calcula- 
tion. 

The emperors, under whose reigns this persecution 
was raised and carried on, w«re Ne'ro, Domit'iau, 
Tra'jan, Antoni'nus, Seve'rus, Maxitni'nus,De'ciua, Va- 
le^rian, Aurelian, and Diocle^tian. After Rome became 
an empire under Augus'tus, its sovereigns were, for the 
most part, monsters of vice and cruelty. 

As a few of the persecuting emperors were esteemed 
virtuous men, it must be attributed, partly to the spirit 
of the times, partly to the form of the Roman govern- 
ment, but chiefly to the opposition of the human heart 
to the religion of Jesus Cnrist, that such dreadful per- 
secutions were waged against the christians. 

The sufferings of the christians, the capricious tor- 
tures they endured, and the various forms of death 
which they underwent, need not here be described. 
Under the second persecution, 40,000 were supposed 
to have suilfered martyrdom. The seventh persecution 
under Decius is said to have been the most dreadful 
ever known. 

Christians were in all places driven from their habi- 
tations, stripped oftheir estates, tormented with racks, 
ftiitj &c. In the last persepution, which continued ten 



jrears, the amount of sufiering was immeiise — ^the lots 
of life almost incredible. In Egypt alone, no leas than 
144,000 christians died by the violence of their perse- 
cutors, besides 700,000 that died through the fatigues 
of banishment, &c. 

5. The Destruction ofJeru'salem hy TiUus oc- 
casioned the extinctiQn of the Jews as a nation, 
and their dispersion throughout the earth. It 
happened 70 years after Christ, who had repeat- 
edly predicted the event. Nearly 1,600,000 
Jews perished on this awful occasion. 

The Jews, for some time, had been governed by 
Herod, as viceroy under Augustus. Archela'us, Herod^ 
son, was banished on account of his tyranny ; and Jur 
de'^a, from that period, was in the ordinary condition of 
a Roman province. 

As the Jews rebelled on every slight occasion, Ves-j 

Easian was sent by Nero to reduce them to order, but 
eing soon recalled to assume the government of the 
empire, Titus, his son, was left to prosecute the expe? 
dition. Willing to spare the city, he made many ef^ 
forts to persuade the Jews to suiTender : but he di4 
not succeed; 

With a spirit of singular infatuation, they rushed on 
their own ruin. After a blockade of six months, Jeru- 
salem was taken by storm, the temple reduced to ashes, 
and the city buried in ruins. This miserable people, 
who had crucified the Lord of glory, received the pu« 
nishment due to their crimes. Innumerable butcheries 
were made among them by the' Roman sword. They 
also destroyed themselves in vast numbers. • 

From this time the nation was no more. Many of 
ifbem lefl Judea for ever. These sunk into the greatest 
degradation. Vespasian ordered all the Jewish lands 
to -be sold for his own use, and imposed a tribute of 
half A shekel on all the Jews within his empire. 

4. The Victories of Tra^jan in Da'cia and the 
East greatly enlarged the boundaries of the 
RoiMH Empire ; but they were not permanent- 
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Ij useful. The conquered countries soon re- 
appeared in arms. Tra'jan commenced his 
victorious course 102 years A. C. 

The Da'ciaDS, claiming a tribute from the Roman 
people, Tra^jan suddenly appeared in arms on the fron- 
tiers, and awed them at once into a treaty of peace. 
As, however, this was soon after violated, he entered 
the hostile country, obtained a complete victory, though 
with a prodigious slaughter of his troops, and Da'cia 
became a Roman province. 

^ The emperor then turned his arms eastward, and 
speedily reduced Mesopota'mia, Chalde'a, Assyr'ia ; and 
took Ctes'iphon, the capital of the Par'thian empire 
Still pursuing his conquests in the East, he subdued 
nations till then unknown, and it is reported, that ar- 
riving at the confines of In^dia, " he lamented, with a 
sigh, that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes 
of equalling the renown of the son of Philip." 

6. The Defeat of ilie Persians by Alexander 
Sevefrus occurred in a decisive engagement 
ivhich he had with that people. The Roman 
empire, by this defeat of the Persians, was re- 
stored to its former limits. It is dated 226 
years A. C. 

In the interval between Tra'jan and Alexander Se- 
vefrus, some of the conquered provinces of the Empire 
threw off the yoke. Per'sia was one of them. The 
efforts of Alexander, who was a soldier, brought many 
of them again within the pale of the empire. 

But such was the corruption of the times, it became 
impossible that so mighty a structure as the Roman 
Empire could be preserved entire. At the period of 
Trajan's death, it comprehended the greater part of 
Britain, all Spain, France, the Neth'erlands, It'aly, 
part of Ger'many, E'gypt, Barbary, BileduVgerid^ Turn- 
key in Europe and in Asia, and Per^sia. 

Alexan'der stayed the progress of its decay, only in 
appearance. His slaughter of the Per'sians, in a sin* 
gie engagement, was immense, and the cities of Otes'« 
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iphon and BaVylon were once more taken. The em- 
pire, however, was exhausted by this exertion of its 
remaining strength, and it became but little more than 
a splendid ruin. 

6. TAe Partition of the Roman Empire by 
Diocletian is dated 292 years A. C. He 'divid- 
ed it into four governments, under as many 
princes, two of them being emperors, each call- 
ed Augus'tus, and two Cae'sars. Thus a new 
system of administration was formed, though it 
did not long continue. 

Maxim'ian shared with Diocle'tian the title of Au- 
gustus ; and Gale'rius and Constan'tius were declared 
Ccesars. All were norainially supreme, though in re- 
ality directed by Diocle'tian, The measure was doubt- 
less unwise, since its efficacy depended on the ability 
of an individual. 

Diocletian and Maximian, in pursuance of their 
plan, retired from the sovereignty, and left the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Caesars. But Constantius 
dying soon after, and his son Con'stantine being pro- 
claimed emperor, though Galerius did not acknowledge 
him, Maximian resumed again the purple. 

On the death of Maximian and Galerius, Constan- 
tino had no other competitor than Maxen^tius, the son 
of the former, and the contest between them was de- 
cided by the sword. Maxentius perished, and Con- 
Btantine remained sole master of the empire. 

1. LiVy, the prince of Roman historians. 

2. Sen'eca, a Roman moralist and philoso- 
pher. 

3. PliWy the elder^ the earliest writer on Na- 
tural History whose works are extant. 

4. Ta&itus^ an eminent philosophic historian. 
6. Plu'tarchy the principal biographer of 

antiquity. 
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8. Cgp*rian was ft BatiTe and l^hop of C«hfaage ; 
he wrote some valuable works which are extant, and 
safiered martyrdbm, A. C. 25& 

1. At tbe eommencement of this period, sprang uf* 
the Christian Rdigion, which was grafted on Jadaisn i, 
and derived from the same diTine sourcew By the 
divine appointment, Judaism was superseded by Chris- 
tianity, as ^pes and shadows were no longer of any 
use, after the substance was come. 

From the time of our Saviour's ascension^ his religion 
began to make its way among tbe nations. The laboui-s 
and sufferings of the apostles, and other early christian 
teachers, were almost incredible, in accomplishing this 
object. It prevailed, notwithstanding the prejudicea 
and lusts of the human heart. 

The opposition which the Christian retigion met 
with, never hindered its progress^ The awful perse- 
cutions which were raised against'the christians were 
the means- of exciting the attention of mankind to the 
subject of their religion. Notwithstanding aU the at- 
tempts to put it down, it finally prevailed throughout 
the Reman empire, and reached^ at last, the throne of 
the CiBsarSk 

I^ is not to be concealed, however, that many ftilse 
notions^ foreign to the pure gospel, became incor- 
porated with it. Pri^iHve Chtistianityj before the 
conclusion of this period, was considerably corrupted 
by the pagan }>hilosophy, thus giving rise to the sects 
of the Gnostics and Ammonians, and the Platonising 
christians. 

In the third century it was exposed^ in addition to 
the fires of persecution, to the attacks of infidel pfailo- 
sophera^HB Porphyry, Philos^tratus, &c., but was ably 
defended by Origen, Dionysius, and Cyprian. 

2. Succeeding the Augustan age, there were many 
men of superior erudition and intellectual powers ; but 
\Vhatever pertains to polite and elegant literature, ha* 
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gAli to decay. A pompous, affected, and -BiIm style 
of writing, chiefly prevailed. No works so finished as 
those of Virgil and Horace were produced after the 
Augustan age, though there were some writers^ per- 
haps of superior genius^ to those of that renowned 
age. 

Yet the princes who succeeded Augustus were 
friends, of literature, and Were somewhat learned 
themselves.— ^But they were* despots. Genius being 
indulged at the risk of life, (for no offence could be 
safely given to the throne,) was cramped within narrow 
bounds. Eloquence was abandoned to pedants. So- 
phists occupied the chair of philosophy. 

Until the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews had 
schools in Judea, particularly at Bethho^ron, Jerunia, 
and Tibe'rias. In the schools of Egypt, the chief of 
which was Alexandria, were taught the Greek philoso- 
phy, mathema:tic9, jurisprudence^ mediciiie, magic, 
and astrology. 

In Greece, the schools of Athens still flourished, and 
at Rome and in Italy they were first endowed from the 
public treasury by Vespasian. The principal school, 
next to that of Rome, was at Milan. 

3. The population of the Roman empire^ during this 
period, was exceedingly large. It has been comput-' 
ed to be no less than 120,000,000, one half of whom 
were slaves. The capital alone contained more that 
6,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Innumerable also were the hordes of barbarians to 
the north and north east, by whom the Roman empire 
was at length overpowered. Their numbers seemed 
not to be at all exhausted, notwithstanding the im- 
mense slaughter which was made of them by long- 
continued wars. 

On the whole, though many of the arts of life were 
then undiscovered) and the modems have many con- 
veniences why;h the ancients had not, this period, 
especially the former part of it, in population, splen- 
dour, and ppwer, stands conspicuous on the records of 
the worlds 
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• During the fatter part of this period, however, the 
magnificent stnictare of the Roman empire was ready 
to ndi into ruin, and long ages of darkness, ignorance, 
and imbecility,, were approaching. 

4. Except the barbarous nations by which the em- 
pire was surrounded, and except India and China, of 
which we hear little during this period, but one form 
of goTernment prevailed; and that was the govern- 
meni of imperial Rome. For she held, under her sway, 
all the civilized world, which was at that time known. 
Some of the forms of free institutions were observed 
in the empire, but they were m^dy forms. The em- 
peror was master of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects. 

In room of the ancient republican institutions, which 
Were founded chiefly on personal merit, a rigid subor- 
dination of dignities now went through all the orders 
of the state. The magistrates were divided into three 
classes, distinguished by the titles of 1, the illustrious * 
% the respectable ; 3, the dariaaimu 

These titles, however, were without meaning, and 
merely matters of parade ; and the state of society was 
an almost constant interchange of oppression on the 
part of the great^ and of servility on the part of the 
poor. 



PERIOD n, 

*rHiE PERIOD OF THfi NORTHERN 

INVASIONS^ 

nTxiriM FRO* 
THS VBJLGJS OP COKSTAKdtUllB «?Hil 

806 tSABS A. Cw 

TO 

^niB EJLtiscmov op Tttie "vrnwfiftH 

JBMPIRB» 

476 TEJLRS A. G. 

The length qfthia period i^ 170 ifean. 



MpMunt Stetiti in I^ArfiiV XS. 

fiKx i^rmcipal eVetfts ttre comprised within 
this penod. 

FirUy the Toleration of Christianity thto^h 
the Roman Einpiare : 

SaeofMl, the Removal of the Seat of tbe Ro- 
man Empire to Constantinople : 

TTnirdf the Sack and Burning of JS^ops by 
Al'aHc: 
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FourtJi^ the Commencement of the Kingdom 
of the Vaddals in Africa : 

. Fifthj the Ravages of At^tila, the Hun, in the 
Roman Empire : 

Sixthj the Arrival of the Saxons in Britain : 

The Roman Empire, which comprises the history 
of the' whole civilized world, during this period, as also 
during the last, excites a strong interest in connexion 
with Christianity. Both civil and ecclesiastical records, 
notwithstanding the decay of genius, are abundant. 

1* TA^ Toleration of Christianity, through 
the Roman Empire, took place under Constan- 
tine the Great, 306 years A. C^ The public 
persecutions of the Christians then ceased ; 
and, though some of the succeeding emperors 
were hostile to the cause, it completely tri- 
umphed over Paganism under Theodosius about 
80 years after its first toleration by Constan- 
tino. 

As Constantino fought under the banner of the cross 
against his enemies, and was successful, he felt disposed 
lo express his gratitude to the divine Author of the 
christian faith. He soon issued edicts, declanng that 
the christians should be eased of all their grievances, 
and received into places of trust and authority. 

Thus, the religion of the Saviour, which had stood 
the ordeal often persecution^, was seen at once to pre- 
vail over the whole Roman Empire. In a few years 
Constantino established it on a solid basis. He com- 
manded, that in all the provinces, the orders of bishops 
should be exactly obeyed ; a privilege of which they 
afterwards made a bad use. 

He assembled also a general council of these fathers 
at Nice, in order to repress the heresies, that had al- 
ready crept into the church, particularly that of Arius. 
The tenets of the leader in heresy were condemned, 
and he and his associates were banished into a remote 
part of the empire. 
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In the time of Theodosius, 384 A. C. the eause of 
Christianity and Paganism was solemnly debated be^^ 
t^^een Ambrose, the champion of the former^ and 
Sym'machus, the defender of the latter. Christianity 
was triumphant, and .the senate issued a decree for the 
abolition of paganism, the downfall of which, in the 
capital, was soon followed by its extinction throughout 
the empire. 

2. Th6 Removal of the Seat of the Roman 
Empire to Constantinople was effected by Con- 
stantine, 329 years A. C. It was a measure 
which hastened the downfall of the empire. 
The ancient name of Constantinople was By- 
zantium. 

Whatever were C(;mstantine's motives in removing 
the seat of the empire, the step was highly impolitic. 
It weakened, exceedingly, the already tottering em- 
pire. The latter, after this event, never resumed any 
share of its former lustre. 

The new seat of empire seems to have been pointed 
out in the following manner : — Constantino had made 
choice of a situation at Chalce'don, in Asia Minor, 
but we are told that in laying out the ground-plan, an 
eagle caught up the line, and 'flew with it over to By- 
zan'tium, a city which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Bos^phorus. 

Here, therefore, it was thought best to ^ the seat 
of empire ; and Constantine, after having built a capi- 
tol, an amphitheatre, many churches and other public 
works, and many magnificent edifices, and after hav- 
ing dedicated the city to the Gron of niartyrs, repaired 
thither with his whole court. 

The effect .of this measure was sot immediately felt. 
The first sensation was not so great as might have 
been expected. But in a few years^.and especially 
aftef the government was apportioned among the em* 
peror^s sons, there was such a division of the forces of 
the empire, that ^he northern barbarians, who fought 
withauperior numbers, and had been often defeated* 
began now to pi-evail. 



9. Tk€ Sadkand Burning ofRomt^ hfAVar^ 
happened 410 years A. C. The pillaee lasted 
six days, and multitudes of its inhabitants 
were massacred. For more than 600 years^ 
Rome had not been violated by the presence 
of a foreign enemy, wbA for more than 1000 
Tears it had stretched the arm of its power over 
the nations. 

The northern nations, consisting of Tarioim tribes in 
Germany, Scythia, and oth^ regions to the Nordi and 
East, commonly called Goths, Huns, Vaodahi, &c. had,, 
for a considerable length of time preyiously, mad^ 
frequent attacks upon the borders of the empire ; but 
they were generally repulsed. 

Their numbehi, however, seemed inexhaustible, and 
they were poured like a torrent npon the enfeebled 
and distracted empire. Alaric, a Goth, .aflerwarda 
atyled king of the Visigoths, was the first who laid sieg^ 
to Rome, which he reduced to the most dreadful ex-* 
Irernity. In a moment of despair, the Salarian gate 
was opened at midnight, by some of the Romans 
themselves, and the mistress of the world was aban-^ 
doned, to the Ueentious fury of the tribes of Germany 
and Scythia^ 

Notwithstanding the orders given by Alaric, that 
|K>ne but the armed should be kiUed, vast multitudes of 
the citizens were put to death, and probably more were 
reduced from afiluence to the miserable conditien of 
captives and exiles. 

4. 7%e CimmeneeimeiU of the Kingdam of the 
Vandals in Africa is dated 439 years A. C. 
Gen'serie, king of the Vandals, by invitation 
from Boniface, a Roman general, came to the 
assistaiice of the latter. The compact be- 
tween them was, that they should divide Af- 
rica between them. The Vandal, however 
troacherpusly ncmi th« whole, but the king- 
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dom which he founded lasted not quite a 

century. 

The vandals had previously invaded France, Italy \ 
and Spain, and bad, indeed, settled in the latter coun- 
try. Boniface, in maintaining the arms of the empire 
aeainst the usurper John, was ^Dduced to send for 
wnseric from Spain to aid him. The measure, how- 
ever, was ruinous to his cause. 

The Vandal, having thus obtained a footing in Afri- 
ca, which he greatly desired,, could not be prevailed 
on afterwards, by the offer of great sums of moneyj to 
retreat, lie had occupied the whole country, except 
three cities, and these he soon took. 

'Bhuttisg up Boniface in Carthage, he comjvsUe^ 
Jiim, at the expiration of a year, to surreader^ xind.tl|« 
Roman generitl h^d the -mortification of beholding all 
Africa, which he had once saved, ravaged in the most 
cruel manner, by the barbarians whom he had invited 
thither. ' 

6. The Ravages of Aftiloj the IIum,m the Ror- 

•man Empire^ commenced 446 years A. C. .He 

overran lllyr'icum, Thrace, Da^cia,'and Moe'sia, 

and at that time laid the Romans under tribute. 

Soon jafjterwards, with an army of 500,000 men, 

he threatened the destruction of the Empire. 

He was, howeter, ably opposed by Ae'tius, 

general of Valentinian III. 

While the Vandals under Oenseric were trampling 
on the Roman province of Africa, and at length took 
and plundered Rome itselfj the Huns were advancing 
upon the empire from the East. This people are 
supposed to have ot'ig.inated from the eastern part of 
Asia. 

Extending their conquests from the borders of China 
to the Baltic sea, they impelled the Goths upon the 
empire, and soon followed in the same ti*ack. Their 
fnarch vas extremely desolating. To their leader 
Attila, the victims of his ambition have given the ex- 
pressive appellation of "The scourge of God." 

10* 
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TIra tmpwor .TheodcMtei^ after an atleniit to mnr* 

der Attila, ingloriouBly submitted to pay him an 
annual tribute of gold. The barbarian general, ap-> 
pearing again with an immense force, attempted to 
prostrate, at once, the decaying empire. 

Valentinian III., emperor of Um West, actotAeCius 
to oppose him. This general met with some saccess. 
But the Emperor, shut up in Rome by the arms of the 
barbarian, was at lengtn compelled to purchase a 
peace. AttOa suddenly expired in the midst of bis 
successes. 

6. The Arrivat of the Saxons in Britain was 
connected with the reduetion of the southeroi 
part of that island under the Saxon power. 
;They landed under the command of Hengist 
and Horsa, 451 years A. C, and having assisted 
the Britons in repelling the Picts and Scots^ 
they turned their arms against the Britdna 
themselyes. 

The Romans had finally relinquished Britain, This 
circumstance, while it restored the inhabitants to their 
liberty, exposed the South Britons to the encroach- 
ments of their northern neighbours. In order to free 
themselves from this evil, they solicited the Saxons for 
succour and protection. 

The latter gladly availed themsehres of theopportu- 
nUy to visit a country long known to them, in their 
piratical voyages to its coasts. Only sixteen hundred 
warriors accompanied Hengist and Horsa ; but with 
this force, in conjunction with the South Britons, they 
comnelled the Scots to retire to their mountains. 

This object being accomplished, the Saxon adven" 
turers meditated the entire reduction of the Britons, 
and received, for this purpose, large r^forcements 
from their countrymen. The struggle was long and 
severe, but it resulted in the triumph of the Saxons, 
Under them, seven distinct provinces became as many 
kingdoms, governed, for several ages, by their resptc^ 
tivo sovereigns. 



SMfvtMfilttlf IHunmiifii fit UtettoH SI* 

1. LactaWtius^ an elegant writer and able 
defender of Christianity : sometimes called the 
Christian Cicero, 

3. Ot'sianj a.Caledonian bard. 

3. Eusefbiusj the father of Ecclesiastical 
history^ 

4. Ju^lian^ emperor of Ronie^ an acutCi but 
malignant infidel philosopher. 

5. Clau'diauj an elegant Latin poet,. 

6. St. CJu^sos'tam and ) learned and eloquent 
7* St. Augus^tinej ) fathers in the church. 

L JdUfkm'tMU proTed the truth of the Christiaii m« 
ligioni aod refuted the abaurdities of Pag anism. His 
style of writing ia superior in purity, smoothness, and 
elegance, to any others of the ecclesiastical Latin 
writers. He died A. C. 325. 

2. Ot'sian is supposed to have flourished in the 4th 
century, and to have been the son of Fln^al. He 
wrote in Gaelic ; and the poems that go by his name, 
translated by McPherson, are marked by a simile and 
aUbfime wildness. It is with great reason thought 
that t&ese po^ais were not written by Ossian. 

3. Etue'bius was bishop of CsBsare'a, born in PaPes- 
tine, <aiid died in 338. He was opposed to A'rius, al- 
tfafNigh he held to a certain subordination in the 
Gtodhead. He was greatly versed in sacred learning, 
and had a profound knowledge of ecclefiiastical his- 
tory. 

4, The elevation ofJu'lian to the throne took place 
361 A. C. He then, although he had been religiously 
edui»ted,. according to the principles of the Uospel, 
efwnly offered sacnflces to all the Gods. Some of his 
writings have been preserved, in which be has shown 
great powers of ridicule, in a bad cause. He was kill- 
ed in war, iki his 32d year, 363 A. C. 

5, (H^Wdianf who lived at the time of the emperors 
Uono^riua and Arca'diua, was bom at Alexandria. H^ 
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manner is not tinctured with the corrupted style of his 
age. 

6. St. C%r2/«o«^<Ofn was bishop of Constantino'ple, and 
displayed uncommon abilities ad a theologian and 

1>reacher. He was a rigid disciplinarian, and ^everely^ 
ashed Uie vices of his age. He lefl many works. He 
died 407 A. C. 

7. In his writings, St» Augus'tine dii^lays an ac« 
quaintance with Pla'to'e philosophy, illustrated by the 
powers of his own genius. He was bishop of Hip^po 
in Africa. He led an austere life, and died in his 76th 
year, A. D. 430. 

JttfweUantottn ®bsetbattonis on 

1. The Christian religion, during this period^ was 
externally advanced, but internally corrupted. It had, 
tiDwever, many able and pious apologists. Besides 
Lactan'tius, Chrysos'tom, and Augus'tine, the pens 
of Athana'sius, Basil, the Gregories, Jerome, Cy'ril, 
and others were employed, either in the defence or 
illustration of the doctrines of Christianity. 

Heresy greatly infested the Church. A'rius and 
Pelagius introduced their pestilent opinions, and, 
though those opinions were promptly condemned by 
the orthodox, they were the occasion of animosity and 
contention in the church for many ageSi From the 
Arians sprang the sects of Eunomians, Bemiarians, 
Eusebians, &c. Augustine particularly distinguished 
liimself by his refutation of the opinions of Pelagius. 

The attacks of infidd philosophy against Christianity 
were continued during this period: more especially 
was the Emperor Julian engaged in this wicked un- 
dertaking. His peculiar powers of ridicule were em* 
ployed against the sacred cause, in addition to all his 
weight and authority as an emperor. He became ike 
author of much mischief. His cafvils were answered 
by Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria. 

The system of penances, religious sequestration^ and 
monastic life, arose during this period. Constantino 
having put an end to the persecution -of OMstiani^ 
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mmyeMieeiTed it a duty to procure for tbe\itelTes 
voluntary sufferings. They retired into caves and 
hermitages, and there practised the jnost rigorous 
mortifications of thefiesh, by fasting, scourging, vi^ls, 

This madness first showed itself in Egjpt, a country 
fruitful in superstitions. In the time of Theodosius, 
in the fourth century, these devotees beean to form 
communities, each associate binding himself' by oath, 
to observe the rules of his order. 

Images were introduced into churches aboiit this erSi 
but not d^ectly for the purpose of worship. They were 
vsed as aids to devotion, but even under this form met 
with a strenuous opposition from the pious. The 
practice was first observed in Spain. 

d. Leaminf^ ta^e^ and geniuif had greatly declined. 
Very few writers of this period observed the perfect 
models of the Augustan age, and none equalled them. 
A fisw poets, as ClauMian and Pruden^tius, wrote 
elegant verses ; but they exhibited no commanding 
genius, and depicted no powerful passions. If tlie 
4ioble poems ascribed to Ossian, a rude Caledonian, 
are really his, (which, however, we may reasonably 
doubt,) he must be conisidered as the first of the poets 
of this period. 

A fiiw philologists, philosophers, and historians ap« 
peered, but no names are peculiarly distinguished. 
We read of some great names, as connected with the 
delenoe of religion, though the style of writing prevalent 
at that time, and especially among that class of authors, 
was faulty. The ancient classic taste and manners 
were just disappearing, if they had not already disap- 
peared. 

.3. The immerousJVbrl&emfriftM, which overwhelm- 
ed the Eoman empire, were originally involved in ig- 
ooranee and barbarism. The Goths, however, were 
BO longer idolaters, but christians, when they settled 
in the southern provinces of Europe. They were 
respectable, also, in their noorals. 

In their native jvilds, they, doubtless, together with 
MtcCMwrSi were among ^ most ignorant and 
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savage of mankind. Their institutions were pecttlkr, 
and indicated a people warlike, fierce, and intrac- 
table. — ^They worshipped Odin, the father of car- 
nage. 

The government of the Goths, after their settlement in 
the Roman provinces, was monarchical. It was at first 
elective, and afterwards became hereditary. The 
sovereign on his death-bed appointed his successor, 
with the advice or consent of his grandees. 

The dukes and counts were the chief oflScers under 
the Gothic government. The duke was the command- 
er in chief of the troops of the province ; the count 
was the highest civil magistrate. Of the counts there 
were various orders, with distinct official powers, as 
chamberlain, constable, &c. These various officers 
were the grandees of the kingdom, and constituted the 
council of the sovereign. 

4. Amidst the decay of the arts, the loss of public 
spirit, and the sufferings of the great mass of the Ro- 
man people, the luxury and weeUth of the privileged 
few are truly astonishing. 

"The accurate description of the city (Rome) which 
was composed in the Theodosian age, enumerates 1780 
houses, the residence of wealthy and honourable citi- 
zens. Many of these stately mansions might almost 
excuse the exaggeration of the poet (Clandian) that 
Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that each 
palace was equal to a city : since it included, within 
Its own precincts, every thing which could be subser- 
vient either to use of luxury, markets, hippodromes, 
temples, fountains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, and 
artificial aviaries. The historian Olyrapiodorus, who 
represents the state of Rome, when it was besieged 
ty the Goths, continues to observe that several of the 
richest senators, received from their estates an annual 
income of 4000 lbs. of gold, (above £160,000 sterling) 
without computing the stated provision of corn ana 
wine, which, had they been sold, might have equalled 
In value one third of the money. 

** According to the description of Chrysbstoni> ^ 
itfction of ByzautOne luxury must havfl been very pfo- 
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ductive. Every wealthy house posiftssed a semi-cir- 
cular table of massy silver, such as two men could 
scarcely lift, a vase of solid gold of the weight of 40 lbs. 
cups, dishes of the same metal, &c." Gibbon. 



PERIOD III, 

THE PERIOD OF THE JUSTINIAN CODE 

AND OF THE WABS OF 

BELISARIUS, 

EXTENDS FROM 

THE EXTUCCTIOX OF THE WESTERN 

EMPIRE, 

476 .YEARS A. C. 

JO 

THE FlilGHT OF MAHOMET^ 
622 TEARS A. C. 

The length of this period is 146 years. 



The principal events in this period Biefive* 
Firsts the Taking of Rome by Odoa^cer^ 
prince of the Her^uli : 



Se&nid^ the fteign of Theo€K)ric tlie Gteeti 
in Italy : 

Third, the Defeat of the Vandals in Africa^ 
by Belisa^rius : 

Fourthj the Subjugation of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, by Belisarius : 

Fifihj the Conquest of Italy by the Lombards<» 

The dark ages, as they have been commonly called, 
i;ommenced with this period. At least the darkqesa 
DOW begins to be particularly apparent, and we. shall 
find it prevailing over the natiouB, though with some 
intervals of light, nearlv 1000 years. Records, how- 
ever, of the times, and of the state of the human 
ttind, are found both in civil and eccfestastical wri- 
ters. 

1. The Taking ofRtme hy Odoacerj prince of 
the Herulii put an end to the Western Roman 
Umpire, 476 A. C. The length of time which 
it had existed as an empire, viz. from the bat- 
tle of Actium, was 607 years. The whole pe- 
riod fmm the building of the city was 1224 
years. The Eastern empire of Rome continu- 
ed several ases after this date, though in com* 
parative datkness. 

The extinction of t^ Western empi)« took plac^ 
during the reign of Romulus, sumamed Augustulus^ 
the son of Orestes. Odoacer, having subdued Italy^ 
and taken its capital, spared the life of Augustulus, oA 
condition of his resigmng the throne. 

This feeble' youth Was directed to signify his resign 
nation to the senate ; while that body humbly request- 
ed Zeno, tibe emperc^ of the East^ to invest Odoacef 
with the administration of the diocess of Italy. To 
Augustuhis was assi^ed a splendid inCK^me to support 
bim in a private station, at a villa in Campania. 

Writers have not failed to remark tibat the empiri 
began in Augustus, and ended in a prince, calM bf 
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a dimintttiTe of that name, meaning ^ Little Augus- 
tus." 

The rain of the Roman empire was the result of its 
greatness, connected with its moral corruption. The 
divine perfections are concerned in effecting, by naturid 
causes, the extinction of enormously guilty nations.^- 
Rome, having become a mass of luxury, weakness, and 
profligacy fell an easy prey to the barbarians who 
poured in upon its dominions. 

2. T/ie Reign of Theodoric the Cfreaty in Italy, 
commenced 488 years A. C. Having wrested 
the sovereignty of that country from the hands 
of Odoacer, by means of several engagements, 
he enjoyed the possession of it for a number of 
years, with credit to himself, and with the ap- 
probation of his Roman subjects. 

The Herulian dominion in Italy, under Odoacer, 
lasted but little beyond 20 years. The whole nation 
of the Ostrogoths attended the standard of Theodoric, 
their prince, who had obtained permission of the 
Eastern emperor, to attempt the recovery of Italy, 
and a promise of its sovereignty as the reward of his 
success. 

After a severe struggle, Odoacer surrendered all 
Italy to the conqueror. The happiness enjoyed by the 
Romans under Odoacer, was not at all diminishea, but 
rather increased by their change of masters. Theodo- 
ric has the reputation of having been an able and vir- 
tuous prince, though he was doubtless too partial to the 
Arian heresy, and though some acts of cruelty marked 
the conclusion of his reign. 

3. Tlie Defeat of the Vandals in Africa^ by 
BelUarius, occurred 534 years A. C. By that 
event Africa was recovered to the empire. 
The army of the Vandals under Gelimer, a 
successor of Genseric, vastly exceeded that of 
the Romans ; but the fate of Africa was soon 

decided by the valour of the Roman generah 
11 
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The hero Belisarius, who revived the fainting glory 
of Rome, was born among the Thracian peasants^ and 
had gradually risen to military command in the army 
of Justinian. Great was his merit as a warrior and 
citizen, and though the ornament of Justinian's reign, 
he was often shockingly ill-treated by the latter. 

In the expedition to Africa he encountered many 
dangers, but meeting, soon afler he landed, the army 
of Gelimer, he defeated it in a general engagement. 

Oelimer, collecting his scattered forces, was soon 
joined by his brother Zano, and before he had arrived 
from the fields of Bulla to Tricameron, his army ex- 
ceeded ten times that of the Romans. Belisarius, 
however, conscious of the superior merit of his troops, 
permitted the barbarians to surprise him at an unsea- 
sonable hour. But the battle was won by the Romans 
with scarcely any loss on their part, and the Vandal 
king was carried a prisoner to Constantinople. 

4. The Subjugation of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
by Belisarius, restored that country to the em- 
pire. This event took place 637 years A. C. 
The restoration, however, was temporary : for, 
after various turns of success and defeat, dur- 
ing 30 years, Italy was abandoned to the bar- 
barians. 

After taking various places in Italy, Belisarius ap- 
proached the ancient capital of the empire. Vitiges, 
who had been raised to the head of the Gothic govern- 
ment, by a singular policy determined to delay offensive 
operations, and left Rome to its fate. Having recruit- 
ed his forces, the Gothic monarch advanced to the 
capital, now occupied by Belisarius ; but with 100,000 
men he failed of his object, and was entirely defeated. 

Six years after this event, Totila, the Goth, attempt- 
ed the recovery of Italy from the Romans, and suc- 
ceeded. Belisarius, who had been called away from 
the theatre of action, returned to Italy, but be was at 
first unable to preserve the capital. Totila took it, and 
began the work of destruction. 
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Warned, howevier, by Belisarius, who appealed to 
the barbarian's sense of glory, he forbore to execute 
his threat of changing Rome into a pasture for cattle* 
Totila, soon leaving the city, to proceed to other con- 
quests, and posting an army in its vicinity, Belisarius 
suddenly cut his way through the opposing enemy with 
only 1000 horse, and erected his standard on the capitol. 

At this juncture, he was cruelly called away, through 
the jealousy of Justinian, and Narses, the eunuch, was 
despatched to prosecute the advantage already obtain- 
ed by Belisarius over the Gothic forces. The eunuch 
entirely succeeded. But he followed the fate of Beli- 
sarius, for he was ungratefully recalled by the succes- 
sor of Justinian, after he had governed Italy with great 
ability for 13 years. To avenge his injuries, he invited 
the Lombards to invade the country. 

5. The Conquest of Italy by^ the Lombards 
was accomplished under their leader, AIboin» 
608 years A. C. They expelled the Ostrogoths 
from the country, and were masters of the 
greatest portion of it for 206 years. They had 
a succession of 21 kings, the last of whom was 
defeated and imprisoned by Charlemagne. 

The Lombards have given a permanent name to a 
portion of Italy, viz. Lombardy. The occasion of their 
entrance into this country, was the invitation of Nar- 
ses, the eunuch, to avenge his wrongs. In five months 
after the departure of Alboin from Pannonia, Milan 
was invested by his forces, and from the Tarentine 
hills to the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland 
parts of Italy subrfiitted without a siege or a battle. 

Some attem]jts were made by Maurice, the Eastern 
em])eror, assisted by several barbarian chiefs, to expel 
the Lombards. Little, however, was accomplished,, 
except some political changes, and during a period of 
more than 200 years, Italy was unequally divided be« 
tween the kingdom of the Lombards, and the exar- 
chate of Ravenna. Charlemagne, as will hereafter 
Ikppear, put an end to their sovereignty. 
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1. Pro'dusy a learned Platonist and unbe- 
liever. 

2. Boefikiusj ^ Roman poet and Platonic phi- 
losopher. 

3. Proc(/jpiuSy a Roman historian, and last of 
the classic writers. 

4. Cassiodc/rusy the historian of Raven'na 
and tutor to Theod'onc, the Gothic king. 

5. Belisa^rius, a heroic and successful general 
of Justin^ian. 

1. Pro'dus was a philosopher among the later Pla- 
'tonists : was born at Constantinople in 410, and died 
in 485' A. C. He was acute and well versed in the 
knowledge of the age, and urged many arguments, 
though in vain, against Christianity. 

3. Boe'ihiua was descended from one of the noblest 
families of Rome. Having in a spirited manner re<« 
monstrated agtdnst the tyranny of Theod'oric, he was 
beheaded in prison, by the command of that kiAg, in 
524. His chief performance is his treatise coDceming 
the Consolation of Philosophy. 

3. Proco^pitts belonged to Ce^sare'a, in Palestine, and 
flourished about 534. He wrote the History of the 
Reign of Justin'ian, in 8 books, to the year 553. The 
historian is thought to be too severe on the emperor, 
but his performance has a high character. 

4. Caasiodo'rus was a man of eminence in many re- 
spects, and called by way of distinction the *< senator." 
He was born in Italy about 463. He wrote several 
works, historical, theological, and critical, and died at 
near 100 years of age. 

5. Bdisa'riua was truly a Roman in spirit. As seen 
above, his victories were signal, and his services great 
for his master Justin'ian, and for the empire. He was 
dismissed from all his employments, by his ungrateful 
jnaater, and, as some report, reduced to beg alms nl 
Ihe gate of Conatantino'ple. 
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1. The majesty of the Riyman Empire shone out, for a 
short time, under the auspices of Justinian, hy means 
of the successes of Belisarius. Italy, however, was 
essentially lost to the empire, notwithstanding the 
temporary dominion regained over it hy the Eastern 
«mperor. The blow bad been struck which was des* 
tined to sink the world, for ages, into barbarism, and 
Ignorance, and crime. 

The civUizednatumsy bound up together in one mighty 
tind unwieldy community, had been prepared, b^ a 
variety of causes, for the catastrophe which awaited 
them. The Northern invaders did not originate ; they 
scarcely hastened this catastrophe. As much of crime 
and barbarism as they brought with them, they be- 
came, upon their settlement in the south of Europe, 
as reputable, at least, as the native citizens themselves. 

Without the agency of the Northern invaders, dark- 
ness and harhansm would have visited the Roman 
world, so long as such monstrous abuses of human 
right, and especially of the divine religion of the QoB- 
pel, were suffered to exist. 

2. As a consequence of this state of things, the arts 
and sciences fell rapidly during tbis period. The Ughts 
of human nature were seen in far less numbers, and 
shbne with far less splendour than formerly in the intel- 
lectual horizon. The classic authors end with this 
period ; yet it is distinguished as the era of the Jus- 
tinian Code. 

The review of the Roman jurisprudence in this 
work, and also in the pandects and institutes^ is a noble 
monument of Justinian's spirit and industry. The 
domestic institutions of Europe acknowledge the pub- 
lic reason of the Romans, and the laws of Justinian 
still command the respect and obedience of indepen- 
dent nations. It was towards the latter part of this 
period that the Latin tongue ceased to be spoken in 
Italy. 

3. Christianity during this period, was considerably 
t 11 * 
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•xteoded, pcrtlealttrly in Ckul, Britaao, and Seodandy 

and among gome barbarous tribes beyond the Danube. 
But many of the conversions were doubtless only in 
same, since the Goiq[>el seemed to have Yery little 
oontrol, in general, over those who professed to em^* 
brace it. 

Rdigiout error and corruption' manifestly advanced 
during this period. The declension of science and of 
veligion. reciprocally hastened each other. The Arian 
beresy very considerably prevailed^ and the monastic 
life came more and more in repute. 

After the subjugation of Italy by the Lombards, the 
christians in that country were severely persecuted, for 
seveMil years, by these new invaders. But in the year 
587, Authasis, the third monarch of the Lombards,.em- 
braced Christianinr as professed by the Arians, and his 
■auccessor^ Agilutf, adopted the tenets of the Nipeue 
Catholics. 

The labours of Augustin, the monk, in Britainy were 
peculiarly successful. Six Anglo-Saxon kings, who 
had hitherto remained in their pagan state, were con- 
▼erted, and Christianity, at length, was universally em-^ 
braced throughout Britain. Many of the British, 
Scotch, and Irish ecclesiasUcs, travelled aoaong. the 
Batavian, Belgic, and German nations, and propagated 
Christianity, among them. 

4. After the fall of the Western empire, coftmerce 
was long at a stand in Europe. It was not greatly 
extended previously to that event The most adven- 
turous voyages were the circumnavigation of Britain. 

The ancients did not know that Africa was almost 
durcumnavigable. Tliey had so limited a knowiadge 
of the earth, that they believed both the torrid and 
fiigid zones were uninhabitable. 

Their commerce was chiefly confined to the Mediter- 
ranean. When ^^tttila was ravaging the empire, the 
Veneti took refuge in the small islands at the northeni 
extremity of the Adriatic, and there founded Fenictf 
which began very early to equip smidl fleets, and trade 
to the coasts of Egypt and the Levant, for spices onu 
otiwr merchandise of Arabia and India. 
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€eno0f Flormce, and Pisa, Imitated this ezampley 
-and began to acquire wealth ; but Venice retained ner 
•.superiority over these rival states, and gained fW>m the 
.q^osite «o«0te of illjrriciim and DalmatiA ceosiderable 
territories. 



PERIOD IV, 

THE PERIOD OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE SARACEN DOMINION, 

tXTEHDS FROM 

THE FLIGHT OF MAHOMET5 

622 YEABS A. C. 

TO 

OTELE CROWDING OF CHARLEMAGNE AT 

ROME, 

800 YEARS A. C. 

The duration (f this period ig 178 years. 



XtHpottont SSbntts in ^ttUia WU. 

We may enumerate six principal efents cku^ 
tng this peripd. 
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Firsts the Flight of Ma|iomet from Mecca to 
Medina : 

Secondj the Siege of Constantinople by the 
Saracens : 

Third, the Conquest of Spain by the Sara- 
cens : 

Fwrthi the Defeat of the Saracens by Charles 
Martel : , 

Fifth, the Termination of the kingdom of the 
jLombards ip Jtaly : 

Sixth, the Assumption of the Imperial power 
in the East by Irene. 

During this period, the light of science became far 
more dim, than during the preceding, and both writer 
and reader must " walk atnidst assassins and execu- 
tioners, without scarcely finding objects less dreadful 
on which they may rept their jeye." 

1 . The Flight of Mahomet, from Mecca to 
Medina, was occasioned by the opposition he 
met with^in propagating his religion. It hap- 
pened 622 years A. C. At Medina he was 
joined by Omar, and returning to Mecca^ he 
took it by force ,of arms. In this manner, his 
impostures, which have been continued to the 
present time, in many countries of the East^^ 
were first forced upon mankind. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, on the Red Sea, in 
569, He was of mean parentage and education, but a 
man of genius, which was enlarged by intercourse witb 
mankind, and quickened by ambition. 

The religion of which he was the author, was a 
system of Asiatic voluptuousness and Arabian super- 
stition, gr^&ed partly on the morality of the Gospel, 
and partly on some of the rites of Judaism, The Ko- 
ran, which he wrote in separate parcels, contained the 
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jtmb^ance of his religion, and is the Mcred bo(^ of 

the Mussulmans. 

From the time that he took Mecca, he never laid 
down his arma, till be had subdued all Arabia and a 
part of Syria, imposing his religion wherever he ex- 
tended his conquests. In the midst of his successes 
he died, at the age of 61, A. C. 632. 

Under his immediate successors, Abubeker, Omar, 
Otman, and Ali, in the sjiace of 50 years an empire 
was erected, more extensive than what remainea of 
the Roman. It included Arabia, Syria, Phcenicia, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldcea, Persia, Egypt, Libya, Numi- 
dia, Bactriana, and a part of Tartary. 

The name of Saracens, or Moors, is given to those 
successors of Mahomet who extended their empire 
through North Africa, South Europe, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. The last of this race is the 
present emperor of Morocco. 

2. TTie Siege of Constantinople^ Jy the SarU" 
cens occurred 672 years A. C. It proved to be 
ineffectual, though the preparations made by 
the Saracens were vast, and their expectations 
of success undoubted. The result of this siege 
raised the reputation of the Roman^ arms. 

Mahomet, in bis life time, had asserted that the sins 
^of the first army which besieged Constantinople ^ould 
be forgiven. This circumstance inspired the Saracen 
leaders and their troops with singular enthusiasm. 
Their fleet passed through the unguarded channel of 
the Hellespont, and the troops were disembarked 7 
miles from the city. 

But their enthusiasm was in vain. The solid and 
lofty walls of Constantinople were well defended, and 
the Arabs were dismayed by the strange and prodi- 
gious effects of artificial fire. They withdrew to pass 
the winter at some distance from the capital, but re- 
peated their attacks during the six following summery, 

* In speakio^ of the EasUm Empire, wt me ihM'yfwd Grask, «r 
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tin the loss of 80,000 Moslems compelled them to re- 
linquish the enterprize. 

This result of the Saracen expedition induced a 
truce of 30 years, which was concluded between the 
two empires, and the commander of the faithful was 
reduced to submit to the payment of a heavy annual 
tribute. This badge of servitude, however, was soon 
shaken off, and the future emperors wei^e unable to 
enforce it. 

3. The Conquest of Spaing by the Sar'acens^ 
was achieved under Muea, general of the Calif 
Walid, 713 years A. C. The conquerors, satis- 
fied with the sovereignty of the country, left the 
Goths, who had long been masters of Spain, in 
possession of their property, laws, an^ religion. 
By the marriage of Abdallah, the Moor, with 
the widow of the Gothic king, the two nations 
formed a perfect union. 

The Saracens had lately founded in Africa the em* 
pire of Morocco, which was (governed by the general 
or viceroy, Muca. Muca sent his general Tarifi^ into 
Spain, who, in a single memorable engagement, strip- 
ped the Gothic king, Rodrigo, of his crown and life. 

One small part of the country of Asturia alone ad- 
hered to its christian prince, Pelagius, who, maintain* 
ing his little sovereignty, transmitted it inviolate to his 
successors. The preservation of this independency 
contributed afterwards to the deliverance of the north 
of Spain from the Moorish yoke. 

In the south of Spain, however, for the space of two 
centuries, the kingdom of the Moors flourished in full 
vigour. Abdalrahman fixed the seat of his government 
at Cordova, which became a place of the utmost 
splendour and magnificence. The* Moorish princes 
gained the highest reputation both in arts and arms, 
of all the nations of the west. 

4. The Defeat of the Sar'acens, by Charles 
MarteV^ occurred 732 years A. C. They threat- 
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ened all Europe with subjugation to the Ma- 
faomedan dominion and rehgion ;. and but for 
their providential defeat by Charles Martel, 
might have been, to this day, the masters of the 
civilized world. 

Charles Martel was mayor of the palace^ so called, 
under Thierry, king of France. The king, however, 
was only the nominal, Charles was the real sovereign. 
Under his administration, the Saracens penetrated from 
Spain into France. The duke of Aquitain they defeat- 
ed, and they were about to march into the heart of the 
kingdom. 

But Martel, whose vigorous genius alone could have 
rescued the empire from destruction, brought them to 
a general engagement, between Tours and PoitiersT. 
In spite of the ability of Abdarame, their chief, who 
disputed the ground with the utmost bravery, thev 
were defeated, and compelled to retreat. They ai- 
terwards rallied, but were again defeated. 

By this event, the terror with which they had in- 
spired Europe was diminished. Martel, soon after- 
wards, bequeathed the government of France, as an 
undisputed inheritance to his two sons, Pepin and 
Carloman. Pepin, however, soon succeeded to the 
sole administration, and was acknowledged by the 
Pope as king. 

With him began the second, or Carlovrngian race of 
kings in France. 

5. The Termination of the Kingdom of tike 
Lombards^ in Italy, was brought about by the 
agency of Charlemagne, 774 years A. C. At 
the request of the Pope, and in discharge of 
the obligation of his father Pepin', to the holy 
see, Charlemagne took the field against Deside- 
rius, king of the Lombards, and having defeat- 
ed him, put an end to the Lombard dominion 
in Italy. 

Charlemagne had married the daughter of Deside- 
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rius. The latter, however, having very indiscreetlT 
afforded too o^n a protection to the widow and duf- 
dren of Carlotnan, brother to Charlemaipie, with am- 
bitioys yiews, the French monarch divorced his wife. 
This Desiderius hiffhly resented. 

Applying to the Pope to favour his projects, and fail- 
ing m the attempt, he attacked the Papal territory, and 
endeavoured to seize on the person of the Pope. 
Charlemagne, however, coming seasonably to his as- 
sistance, met the Lombard king in battle, and taking 
possession of his sovereignty, was declared by the 
Pope king of Italy and patrician of Rome. 

6. The Assumption of the Imperial poxoevj in 
the Easty by Ire'ne, who was mother of Constan- 
tino VI. commenced 788 years A. C. It was 
connected with the cruel murder of her son. 
She enjoyed the fruits of her enormous crime 
only a few years. 

Irene was the widow of Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus, and constituted Regent during her son's minority* 
She kept the latter in entire subjection, even making 
him a prisoner in the apartments of his palace. Con- 
stantine, however, at length obtaining his liberty, as- 
sumed the government of the empire, and imprisoned 
his mother in return. 

As, however, he continued to visit her, she acquired 
a peculiar ascendency over him, probably by encourag- 
inff his vices, and thus rendering him odious to his 
subjects. This afforded a pretext for her cruel machi- 
nations. Being left with the army in Bithynia, she 
despatched several officers to depose her son. 

They arriwd at Constantinople, without being sus- 
pected of such a design, and put out the Emperor's 
eyes in so barbarous a manner, that he died three days 
afterwards in the most excruciating pain. Nicepho^nes, 
the great treasurer, had, in the mean time, made a 

Earty against his mistress, and obtaining the purple, 
e secured the riches of Irene. 
This being accomplished, he banish^ her to the iale 
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of Leslios, whwe the wsnt of a decent ^royisioii obfi^ 
ed her to earn a scanty snbsistence by the labours of 
the distaff Here she died of vexation, having enjoyed 
her ill-gotten power but six years after the marder of 
her spn. 

1. Ma'homet, an Arabian impostor, and foun- 
der of the religion which is called by his name* 

2. Btdcj a venerable English historian. 

3. Charles MarteV^ the father of a race of 
kings, and conqueror of the Saracens. 

4. John Ddmascefnusj a christian writer, 
strongly tinctured with the Aristotleiaa philoso** 

1. The character of Ma'homet has already perhaps 
been sufficiently described. It needs only to be add- 
ed, it was not until his 40th year that he began to i 
propagate the imposture which he had concerted — 
that he was very unsuccessful at first, and that he died, 
in consequence of having three years before eaten of 
a shoulder of mutton, which had been poisoned by a 
daughter of his host, at Caibar. 

2. Bede is surnamed the Venerahle. He was an 
English monk, an eminent writer of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, was born 673, at Wear'mouth in the bishopric of 
Durham, and died in 735. His ecclesiastical history of 
England commences at the invasion of Ju'Iius Cse^sar, 
and ends A. C. 723. 

3. Charles Martel was the son of Pepin Heristal and 
duke of Austrasia. He Conquered Prance, defeated and 
slew 375,000 of the Saracens, and died in 741. 

4. John Damasee^nus flonrished in the 8th century, 
dying about the year 750. He left behind him rtany 
compositions of various kinds. Mosbeim says he sur- 
passed all his contemporaries alnonff the Greeks and 
Orientals, but was superstitious and sSbsorbed in a vaili 
philosophy. 

12 > 
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jffBUictSaiietiui Wmtt«tUum nu 

1. Scarcely iany writers, or men of genius worthy 
of note, appeared during, this period — a striking aud 
melancholy contrast to the days of Grecian and Ro- 
man gh>iy, which the world had oi;ice seen. The 
sdenees suffered great decay. Taste was extinguish- 
ed. 

A son of aftention was paid to learning, but with 
scarcely any efiect. The common, course of studies 
in all the schools was grammar, logic^ rhetoric, music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. The first three 
were called Trivium, or trifling studies : the last foui* 
Quadriviudti, or high studies. A vain and ideal phi- 
losophy had begun universally to infect the minds of 
men. 

2» The Feudal System came more notoriously into 
use during this period. By this expression is properly 
meant, that tenure on which the proprietors of land 
held their possessions, viz. an oblis^ation to perform 
military service, whenever required by the chief to 
whom they owed allegiance. 

Some have supposed that it oHginated ivith the 
Franks who conquered Gaul, but it is probably derived 
from a remoter source. Among the people, during the 
race of the Merovingian kings, it came very generally 
into use, and by degrees extended itself over most of 
the nations of Europe. 

It subsisted among the ftomans, who, to check the 
inroads of the barbarian nations, and to secure their 
distant conquests^ were oblised to maintain fixed gar- 
risons on their frontiers. To each ofiicer in those 
garrisons, it was customary to assign aportion of land 
as the pledge and pay of ms service. Hiese gifts were 
termed benefida, or fiefs. 

These fiefs were at first revocable by the sovei'ejgn, 
lund reverted to him on the death of the vassaL Sut 
the possessors of fiefs, under the Merovm^ian kings, 
at length obtained independency and security of pro- 
perty. 



It was a conseqaence of a fief beeonung beredftarjr, 
tiiat it should be capable of being eiyen out in portionsy 
and that the vassal himself holding his land of the 
sovereign byHhe tenure of military service, should be 
able to create a train of inferior vassals, by giving to 
them parts of his estate to be held on the same condi- 
tion, of following his standard in battle, renderinff him 
homage as their lord, and paying, as a symbol of their 
subjection, a small annual present. 

S. The Empire of the Eeut retained a vestige ef its 
ancient splendour during this period. It had lost its 
African and Syrian provmces, and was plundered by 
the Saracens on the Eastern frontier, and ravaged on 
the north and west, by the Abari and Bulgarians* 
The capita] was splendid and refined, but presented n 
constant scene of rebellions and conspiracies. 

The imperial family itself exhibited a series of the 
moet horrid crimes. One emperor was put to death 
in revenge' of murder and incest ; another was poison* 
ed by his queen ; a third was assassinated in the bath 
by his own domestics ; a fourth tore out the eyes of 
his brothers ; the empress Irene, whose talents com-i 
manded respect, was infamous for the murder of her 
only son. 

The times were remarkable, indeed, for proJUgat^ 
and for misery^ its concomitant. 

4. The church partook of the degeneracy, or rather^ 
by its corruption, became the cause of it. Pure chris-. 
tianity was but little known, amidst futile forms an4 
ceremonies, and external pomp. Worldly ambition 
had taken possessioi^ pf the pretended vicegerents of 
Christ. 

The fopts now began to tiequvre a temporal authorUjfi 
from tne donations of territory made by christian 
princes, and they were gradually extending a spiritual 
jurisdiction over all the christian kingdoms. It was 
not long before they attained to the height of their 
power, a circumstance which ^ill be noticed in the 
next period. 

It was during this period, as we have seen, that; 
MfAm^nim arose, whose author conceived the bold 
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projciet of subverting the Christian religion and tho 
Roman power. By artifice and force he so far suc- 
ceeded during his life time, as to impose his opinions 
on multitudes in Arabia and in the 'adjacent re- 
gions. 

After his decease, liis fanatical followers, aided by 
the Nestorian christians, extended their conquests 
throughout the East, and the whole of the extent of 
the northern coast of Africa. The Mahometan religion 
spread wherever their sword made toay for it. The 
cause of Christianity was thus trampled upon in the 
£ast and in Africa, and was beginning to lose ground 
in Europe, but here, as we have seen, the Saracen 
dominion was chewed. 

Notwithstanding the sway of Mahometanism in the 
East, Christianity was externally advanced in Europe. 
Several pagan nations received its light, particularly 
tlie Germans, Bavariansi Swiss, Belg®, Saxons, and 
Huns. 
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PERIOD V, 

THE PERIOD OF THE NEW WESTERN 

EMPIRE, 

XXTBNDS FROM 

THE CBOWNIlf O OF CnaAlULSMAONB, 

AT BOME5 

600 T£ABS A. C. 
TO 

THE FIRST CBUSAPBs 

1,095 TEABS A. C. 

The duration of this period w 295 years. 



Xmiiottant IBdentu in l^etfoH v. 

We may assign to this period five principal 
events. 

liretj the Crowning of Cbariemagne at 
Rome : 

Second^ the Union of the Saxon Heptarchf 
under Egbert : 

Thirds the Defeat of the Danes, or Normans, 

by Alfred the Great * 
12* 
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Faurthf the Reign of John Zimisces, Emperor 

of the East : 

Fifthi the Landing of William the Conqueror 

in Britain. 

The Roman Empire, which has filled so large a space 
ill the eyes of mankind, at this era had fallen very con- 
siderably from its eminence ; while other nations and 
sovereignties began to make a figure on the s^age, and 
to attract a portion of public attention. With the de- 
cay of the -koman empire, and the corruption of the 
Christian religioB, was connected the increasing dark- 
ness of the times. 

1. The Crowning of Charlemagne at RomCf 
600 years A. C. as Emperor of the West; was 
performed by Pope Leo III. It was during his 
last visit to Italy that Charlemagne was esta- 
blished in this august sovereignty. It is thought 
by some, that if he had chosen Rome as the 
fieat of his government, and at death had trans- 
mitted an undivided dominion to his successor, 
the fallen empire must have been once more 
restored to prosperity and greatness. 

Charlemagne was accustomed to pass annually from 
the Pyrenees into Germany, and thence to Italy. In 
approaching Rome for the last time, the Pope despatch- 
ed a messenger 16 meet him with the keys of the con- 
fission qf St. Peter, and the standard of the city of 
Rome. From this union of religious and military at- 
tributes, it was evident that Charlemagne was on the 
eve of becotuing emperor. 

Accordingly on Christmas-day, which was then the 
day of the new year, being present at the service of 
the mass, and on his knees before the altar, the Pope 
came suddenly behind him, and placed on his head the 
crown of the Cesars. This act was £:>llowed by loud 
acclamations. 

An august title, which had lain dormant for several 
cffttturies, was thus revived. It did not, howeveri re 
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Btore Roitie to' Ha ancient splendour. Charletaiagn« 
had no fixed capital, and divided, even in his life-time, 
his dominions among his children* The new Western 
Empire subsisted only in* name among the euccessora 
of Charlemagne. 

2. The" Union of the Saooon Heptarchy under 
Egbert was effected 827 years A. C. nearly 
400 years after the first arrival of the Saxons in 
Britain. This is properly the commencement 
of the kingdom of England. The seven dis- 
tinct sovereignties, which constituted the Hep- 
tarchy, becoming one, were from this time go- 
verned by one king. i r 

As there was no established rule of succession, the 
3axon princes adopted the barbarous policy of putting 
to death all the rivals of their intended successor. 
Owing to this cause, connected at the same time with 
the passion for celibacy, the royal families were nearly 
extinguished in the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

Egbert, prince of the West Saxons, remained at 
length the sole surviving descendant of the Saxon con- 
querors of Britain. His ambition was excited by this 
favourable circumstance, and in attempting the con- 
quest of the Heptarchy he entirely succeeded in the 
enterprise. - An union of all the separate states into 
one great kingdom was the effect of his victorious 
arms, and judicious policy. 

3. The Defeat 'of the Danes hy Alfred the 
Greats was several times repeated, before the 
effect was produced of suspending their depre- 
dations. They were, for a long time, an in- 
cessant scourge to the English coast. Alfred 
accomplished his heroic enterprise, 890 year^ 
A. C. 

When Alfred ascended the throne, he found the 
kingdom reduced to extreme wretchedness. The 
Normans, or Danes, had, during fifty years, ravaged 
the coasts of the island. Alfred in one year gained 
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orer t^em eifht battles ; but a new eruptioii of 
eountrymen forced him to solicit a peace, which these 
pirates fShecjuently iotemipted by fresh hostilities. 

At this juncture Alfred was compelled to secure bis 
person by retreating into an obscure part of the coun« 
try. Here he staid many months^ until the disor- 
ders of the Danish anuy offered a fair opportunity for 
attacKinff them, which he embraced with great effect. 
Instead of entirely destroying them, as he might have 
done, he incorporated many of them with his English 
subjects. 

This clemency, however, did not prevent their eoun« 
trymen from attempting a new invasion. They were 
terribly defeated, and met with so severe a treatment, 
that they were intimidated, and for some time ceased 
to molest the island. 

4. The Re^ cf John Zimisces^ Emperor of 
the Easij oommenoed 969 years A. C. It was 
signalized hj the success of his arms against the 
Russians and the Saracens, the one on the Da* 
Qube, and the other on the Tigris. His general, 
Bardes, with 12,000 mep, |[Outed ap army of 
800,000. 

John Zimisces was a noble Armenian by birth, of 
uncommon stature, strength, and beauty, and of an 
heroic soul. He was duly proclaimed after the death 
of his predecessor, in accomplishing whose fkte he is 
said to have been concerned. A just Providence, it 
would seem, awarded him a similar treatment. 

The success of his wars against the Russians and 
Saracens had acquired for him the title of conqueror 
of the East, and saviour of the empire. On his return, 
however, from these conquests, observing the princely 
establishments of the eunuch Basil, who had greatlv 
enriched himself, during the preceding reigns, with 
the blunt sincerity of a soldier, he exolaihied, ^ What, 
must the Roman empire be abandoned to the rapacity 
nf an insolent eunuch." 

This expression cost him his lifb ; a cup of poisoB 
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wa« admiliistered to hino. Zimisces employed the 
short space that passed between the fatal draught, and 
bis dissolution, in acts of piety and political regulations. 
He died universally lamented, in the 9th year of bis 
reign. 

6. The Landing of William the Conqueror in 
Britain occurred 1066 years A. C. With 
60,000 men he defeated the English under Har'- 
old in the field of Hastings, and soon afterwards 
took possession of the throne of England, which 
had been previously bequeathed to him by king 
Edward the Confessor. 

William was Duke of Normandy, and a prince whose 
.Teat abilities and personal prowess had rendered his 
iame illustrious throughout Europe. Edward, the 
English king, upon bis decease, made him bis heir, 
vitih a view to defeat the progress of Harold, son of 
he earl of Wessex, who aimed to usurp the crown. 

On the death of Edward, Harold actually took pos- 
session of the throne, which the intrepid Norman 
determined immediately to regain as his rightful in- 
heritance. His preparations were very formidable, 
and be was aided, in this romantic age, by many sove- 
reign princes, and a vast body of nobility from the 
di^rent kingdoms on the continent. 

A Norwegian fleet of 300 sail entered the Humber 
The troops were disembarked, and, after one success- 
ful engagement, were defeated by the English army in 
the interest of Harold. William landed his army on 
the coast of Sussex, and the English, flushed with their 
recent success, hastily advanced to meet bim. They 
were however totally routed and discomfited. The 
Conqueror's possession of the throne was the conse- 
quence of this victory. 

1 . Char^lemagnCi a successful warrior and 
able sovereign* 
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S. Phf/tius^ a learned Christian writer and 
philosopher. 

3. Jvlfxtiy a wise, Iear^ed, aud virtuoua 
prince. 

4. Avvxn'%a^ an Arabian philosopher and 
physician., 

5. Swfdas, a Greek lexicographer. 

1. The ohavacter of ChmUmagne was in many re^ 
spects illustrious. Besides bis m^itary virtues, he had 
tiiose which become the cabinet. He was a lover and 
patron of letters, although it is said he could not write 
his name. He was, however^ wanting m humanity. 
He died in 814, in the 74th year of his age., 

3. Pli^'tvyL8 was patriarch of Constantino'ple m the 
9ih century, and the greatest man of the age in which 
he lived. His learning was profound and universaU 
His Bibliotheca, Epistles, and other writings, are yet 
valuable on many accounts. He died in 886. 

3. Al'fied was born in the year 849, and succeeded 
to the {English crown, on t^e deatl^ of his brother 
Ethelred, in the year 871. He was a scholar and a 
roan of piety ; and had he not been illustrious as a 
kinff^ would have been famous as an author. He 
died at the age of 51, after a glorious reign of SSy^arSj^ 
universally beloved and lamented by his subjects. 

4. Aoicen'na is much celebrated among his country- 
men, the Mahometans, was born in tlie year 980, and 
died in 1036. The number of his books, including hia 
smaller tracts, is computed at near 100, the minority 
of which are either lost, or Bot known in Europe. 

' 5. Sui^das flourished between 97^ and 10S5. His 
native country is not known. He is th^ author ^f i^ 
very useful Greek Leicicon. 

iHinttllmtnnu iB^buttimtinnu on Wtvtoti V. 

1. LUeraiure, science, and taste, were words but lit- 
tle known and used during this period. Persons of 
the highest rank, and in the most elevated stations, 
could not read or i^rriter Itfany of tb« clergy did not. 
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anderirtand the breviary which they were obliged daily 
tb. recite; some of them could scarcely read it. 

The. humaq mind, neglected, uncultivated, and de* 
pressed, sank in the most profound ignorance* Char-^ 
lemiigne and Alfred the Great, by their superior genius, 
endeavoured to dispel tbis darkness, and to ^ive their 
subjects a short glimpse of light. But the ignorance 
of the age was too powerful for their efforts and insti- 
tutions. The darkness returned and prevailed through- 
out Europe .more or less, till the 15th century. 

The scarcity of books in those times, and tne nature 
of their subjects, as legends, lives of the saints, ^c. 
account in piurt for such a state of things. What of 
learning was possessed was confined to a few eccle6i<» 
astics. The only national exceptioh to the profound 
ignorance of the age, were the Arabians. 

That part of Europe which they held, viz. Spain^ 
was mu.ch morjd enlightened than any of the other 
states. The caliph Haroun Alraschid made Bagdat 
illustrious by the successful cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. It was during this period that the Arabians 
introduced figures into Europe. 
. 2. The state of the mechanic arts was very low in 
Europe at this time: the Serpens had made more 
progress in them. The^n« arUy particularly sculpture 
and painting, were preserved from absolute extinction, 
only by the existing remains of ancient art^ 

Charlemagne appears to have been anxious for the 
improvement of musie^ and the musical gamut wag 
about this time invented. "The Italians are said to have 
• instructed his i^rench performers in the art of playing 
en ^e organ. Architecture was cultivated in a style 
termed the Gmtkity which admits of great beauty and 
magnificence. 

During these times, there vrere no inns in Europe^ 
unless in great cities. Every man was obliged by law 
to give accommodation to travellers^ The chief towns 
were built of wood. 

The aHofwar seems not to have been xnu^h altered 
or improved. In the New Western Empire, cavalry 
were not numerous, twelve fanna beini^ taxed to fuir- 
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ittsh only one honeman with his armour and accoutre- 
ments. The engines for the attack and defence of 
towns were, as in former times, the ram, the balista, 
catapulta, testudo, &c. 

3. Commerce and navigation gradually increased io 
this age. Charlemagne had his ships of war stationed 
in the mouths of all the larger rivers. He bestowed 
great attention on commerce. The merchants of Italy 
and the south of France traded to the Levant, and ex- 
changed the commodities of Europe and Asia. Venice 
and Genoa were rising into commercial opulence. 

Maniifaetures were then not unknown. Those of 
wool, glass, and iron, were cultivated with considera- 
ble success in many of the principal towns in the south 
of Europe. 

4. In the laws and manners of the Northern nations, 
there were some striking peculiarities, as, for instance, 
the pecuniary fines for homicide, the ordeal or judg- 
ment of God, and judicial combat. 

The magistrate interfered not to punish, but to re- 
eoncile contending parties, and was satisfied, if he 
could persuade the aggressor to pay, and the injured 
to accept, the moderate fine which was imposed as the 
price of blood, and the measure of which was regulated 
according to the rank, the sex, and the country of the 
person slain. 

In the ordeal or judgment o/* Chd, the criminal was 
ordered, at the option of the judge, to prove his inno- 
cence, by the trial of cold water, or boiling water, or 
^ed hot iron. He was exposed to drowning, scalding, 
and burning, in a manner which we should necessarily * 
suppose would be fatal to him ; and yet if we were to 
credit accounts of the experiments made, we should 
believe that the supposed culprit often escaped without 
hurt or suffering. 

The jildicial combat^ though sanctioned by high au- 
thority, even so late as the last century, in France and 
England, was a bloody and iniquitous custom, which 
to this day may be traced in the practice of duelling. 

5. For the most part, the state of the Ckurch was 
extremely low during this pier iod. The darkness and 
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b6)riraptioii of tbe times were so great, that but ft# 
enlightened and consistent believers could be foundi 
Christianity was dishonoured both by the principlmi 
lind practices of its teachers. 

j^ ranks of ike dergy were characterized by ambi- 
tion, Toluptuousttess and ignorances Benefices Were 
publicly exposed for sale, so that the lowest aiid thost 
profligate men ohen obtained them. 

The popes generally extended their temporal author 
rity, and, tbgetber with the rest of the clergy, engrosS'^ 
ed a share of influence in the administration of ciTil 
ffoyemment, altogether inconsistent with their sacred 
functions; Ecclesiasticis becieane temporal rulers ; and 
kings, and princes, and nobles, shut themselves iip in 
cloisters, and spent their lives in penances. 

The separciMn qf fkt Creek JroiA the laUin Chureh 
took place at this era, a circumstance which severely 
wounded the popedom, when it seemed to have reach- 
ed its greatest height* This event was brought about 
in consequehce of a long-standing difference between 
the Greek and Latin bishops^ relating to several points 
of practice and discipline, biit more especially in con- 
sequence of the ambition of rival pontiffii. 

ApMtaeUa to the Saracen reli^ori took place in con- 
aiderable numbers, and yet ditrmg this period the Gos- 
pel was disseminated, and in some instances by very 
pious missionaries, among the Moesians^ Bulgarians^ 
ScUwonianSf Russians^ Swedes, Danes, J^orwegians, and 
Mfertd other nations and tribes. 
13 
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PERIOD VI, 

THE PERIOD OF THE dtUSADfiS^ 

EXTSITDS FROM 

THE FIBST CRUSADE, 

1095 TEARS A. C. 

TO 

THE FOUNDING OF THE TURKISH 

EMPIRE, 

1299 YEARS* A. C. 

The length of this period is 204 years. 



Smiiortant Siient» In ^etfoH VH. 

This period presents to us six principal 
events. 

First J the Commencement of the Crusades to 
the Holy Land : 

Second^ the Signing of Magna Charta by 
John, king of England : 

Thirds the Termination of the Saracen Em- 
pire: 
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Fourth^ the Recovery of Constantinople, by 
the Greeks : 

Fifth, the Conquest of China, under the Mo- 
gul Tartars : 

Sixth, the Expulsion of the English from 
Scotland, under William Wallace. 

This period, in addition to the general darkness of 
the middle ages, was marked by some peculiar charac- 
teristics,-as the passion for pilgrimages, the exploits of 
chivalry, and the production of romances. The lights 
of science were very rare, and barbarism and turbu* 
lenee reigned over most of the nations. 

I. The Commencement of the Crusades to the 
Holy Land is dated 1095 years A. C. The 
Crusades were religious wars, waged by Chris- 
tian Europe, chiefly against the Turks or Ma- 
hometans, with a view to recover Palestine from 
their hands. There were five expeditions of 
the kind, which, during two centuries, drained 
from Europe most of its life-blood, and trea- 
sures. They failed entirely as to their ultimate 
object, though some of their results were im- 
portant. 

The Turks, or Turcomans, a race of Tartars, having, 
in 1055, taken Bagdat, and thus overturned the empire 
of the caliphs, came into possession of the countries 
which these caliphs had governed, and the caliphs them- 
selves, instead of temporal monarchs, became sovereign 
pontiffe of the mahometan faith. Palestine and Jeru- 
salem were, of course, under the sway of the Turks 
end their religion. 

In this situation of things, the resort of pilgrims, to 
the tomb of our Saviour, was necessarily rendered 
vexatious to them — a circumstance, in those supersti- 
tious times, of sufficient magnitude to arouse all Eu* 
j'Ojpe for the deliverance of Jerusalem from the infidels. 
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desperate adventures. 

In the first cnuade, an army of 80,000 men, led by 
Feter the hermit, was destroyed ; but the army that fol- 
lowed, cmisisting of sereral hundred thouaaads, under 
4Sodfirey, had the good fortune to conquer Syria and 
Palestine, which they held for several years. The 
frosaders, however, weakened their power by dividing 
their conquests into four separate states. 
^ In this situation, they found it necessary to solicit 
aid fi^m Europe, and accordingly another crusade, in 
1146, set out from the West, amounting to 200,000 men, 
tinder Hugh, brother of the French king. But these 
inet^with the same fate which attended the army of 
Peter. Another army of 900,000 soon followed, and 
was soon dissipated and destroyed. 

In the mean time, the infidels, under Saladin, had 
recovered Palestine from the christians. Europe felt 
the indignity, and France, England, and Grermany, 
fach sent forth an army, headed by its own sQvereigp, 
On the lion-hearted Richard I. of England, the weight 
p£ the contest at length rested, and he defeated the 
illustrious Saladin, on the plains of Ascalon. 

Ricliard, however, was at length obliged to escape 
firom the East, since hunger and fatigue had so greatly 
reduced his army, that he was unable to retain his 
isonquests. The fourth crusade, in 120^ was directed 
not against the infidels, but against the Greek empire. 
Constantinople was taken, and held by tlie crusaders, 
consisting of tlie French and Venetians, for a number 
pf years. The result wo shall soon learn. 

The object of the fifth crusade, was to lay waste 
Effypt, in revenge for an attack on Palestine, by its 
^ultan. This expedition was, like the rest, ruinous in 
the end. The crusades are, by some, thought to have 
benefited Europe on the whole. But neither tlieir 
penefitsnor tJieir disadvantages can, here be mentioned. 

2. The Siting of Ma^a Chartay hy Johuy 
f^ing of England^ took place on the 19th of 
June, 12 16 This Charter is the foundation mi 
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bulwark of English liberty. It was yielded to 
the nation through the importunity and firmness 

of the barons. 

John had made the pope his enemy, by appropriate 
ing, to his own purposes, some of the treasures of the 
church, and he met the full extent of the papal veSf 
geance. At first obstinate, he was finally intimidated 
into submission, and, after several personal conces-. 
sions, he agreed to hold his kingdom tributary to the 
holy see. 

His subjects thus trampled upon and sold, felt it 
necessary to vindicate their rights. The barons as- 
sambled, and binding themselves by an oath, to a con- 
cert of measures, demanded, from the king, a ratifica- 
tion of a charter of privileges, granted by Henry I. 

John refused till resort was had to the sword. That 
produced a compliance, and at Runymede, at the time 
above mentioned, he signed that famous charter, which 
has had so propitious an effect on the liberty of the 
English, and through them, on that of several other 
states and nations since. 

3. The Termination of the Saracen Entire 
is dated from the taking of Bagdat, by the Tar- 
tars, 1258 years A. C. The Tartars were led by 
Halaku, their general : and after the capture of 
the city, which contained immense treasures, he 
gave it up to his troops, to be pillaged seven 
days. Mostasem, the last of the caliphs, was 
put to, death. 

The later caliphs, in the decline of the Saracen em- 
pire, were not the warlike sovereigns, which their pre- 
decessors had been. They thought only of securing 
their ease and pleasure. Mostasem exceeded all the 
caliphs in ostentation and pride. 

When he appeared in public, he usually wore a veil, 
the more effectually to attract the respect of the peo- 
ple, whom he considered as unworthy to look at him. 
On those occasions, nothing could exceed the eager- 
ness of the multitude, to see him, by crowding tl« 
13* 
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ffraetSy and biring the ^rindows and baleonies, at the 
|D08t exorbitant prices. 

Mostasem was deceived by bis visieri and accord- 
ingly made a very ineffectual attempt to oppose the 
^neniy. Halaku, having made a few assaults, became 
inaster of tbe city ; and taking the kizurious caliph^ 
^nd confining him in a leather sack, dragged him ahou^ 
the streets of the city, till he expired. 

4. Tlie Recovery of Constantinople^ by the 

Greeks, was accomplished under Michael Pa- 

lasologus, 1261 years A. C. It had been taken 

hj the French itnd Venetian crusaders about 

60 years before, and governed, in the mean time, 

by their own sovereigns.* The Greek emperors 

established a distinct sovereignty in Asica, at 

some distance from Constantii^op^. 

The Latin empire of Constantinople is to be 
considered as fixed to that city, and circumscribed 
within a greater or less extent, according to the sue-* 
cesses or reverses of the Greeks, Turks, and Bulga- 
rians, and even the Latins, who ass^led it 19 all 
quarters. 
Tbe first emperor among the conquerors of Conr 

Santinople, w^s Baldvi^in, count of Flanders, and 
ainault. The last of their emperors was also one of 
the same name. Jp his reign, the former and ancient 
sovereigns of Constantinople determined to retake the 
seat of tbe empire. 

I^alcegJogus possessed the requisite ambition. His 
designs nvere promoted by tbe Genoese, the rivals of 
the Venetians^ The l>atins had been gradually driven 
irom their liast possessions in Thrace ; and at a time 
when the bravest of tlie French and Venetians were 
fibsent from the city, a general of JPaleeologus advancr 
f d in the pight to its gates. 

He supceeded in entering it, partly by a subterrar 
pean passage into the heart of the city. Baldwin, in 

{iisjiiay, escaping to the sea-shore, vvas conveyed to 
taly, af^dspent the remainder of his life in vainly au 
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pestoradon. 

5. The Conquest of China^ under the Mogul 
Tartars^ was completed 1280 years A. C. * A 
considerable portion of it had been pceyionsly 
brought into subjection, by Geogiskani the 
celebrated conqueror. His fourth son, Kublajr, 
took possession of his conquests in that coun* 
try, and became the first emperor of a o^w 
dynasty* 

The extent and rapidity of the Mogul eoB<][uests haro 
rarely been equalled in history. In lho be^niog of 
the 13th century, Gengiskan ovenran India, ClunSt 
Persia, and Asiatic Russia. Kublay entered on biy 
conquests in China, bringing the rest of the eouBtr^ 
into subjection^ 

The nephew and the three sons of li-tsong, in sue-* 
cession, were the last sovereigns of the 19th dynasty 
of Chinese emperors. With this dynasty, ended, in 
fact, the Chinese dominion. 

Kublay had the wisdom and prudence togovenitha 
Chinese according to their ancient laws ana customs; 
and by his equity and jQstice, by his love and regard 
to learned men, and by his fatherly tenderness to all 
his subjects, he found a most effectui&l way of reeon* 
piling them to his government. 

The descendants of these Mogul conquerorf of 
China, reign, in that couivt^ry* 1^^ ^^ present tinie. 

6. The Expuimnof the English from Seou 
landj under Wuliam Walhcej 1396 years A. C, 
vi^^ Q. remorHable instai^ce of heroism. Wal- 
lace was joined by a few patriots at first, but 
his successes, at length, brough| large numbers 
to his standard. At Stirling he utterly defei^ted 
the English forces, and compelled them Xo 
evacuate the kingdom. 

Edward I., of. England, had mvaded Scotland w}t|) 
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an immense force, and compelled BaHoI, the Scottlsli 
king, to abdicate the throne. In this crisis of afiairs, 
WiUiam Wallace, a hero, took up arms in behalf of 
bis country. His successes were remarkable. Victo- 
ry succeeded to victory. 

While Edward was absent, and engaged in war on 
the continent, Wallace attacked his troops, in a despe- 
rate engagement on the banks of the Forth, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. The English evacuated 
Scotland for a short time. 

The disaffection of the Scottish nobles, who envied 
Wallace his distinctiop as Governor of the country, 
under Baliol, exposed them to the attack of the English 
again. After a fruitless resistance, the Scots submit- 
ted to Edward, and the heroic Wallace was eventually 
betrayed and put to death in a most cruel manner. 

Btotfnsttto^eDr eixuxntttvn in petfolr UX* 

1. Al/dard, a scholastic divine. 

2. Walter de Mapes, a poet, the Anacreon 
of the 12th century. 

3. Gengiskan^ a Mogul, conqueror of Asia. 

4. Matthew Pa'ris, an early English histo- 
rian. 

5. Roger Bacouy an eminent English philo- 
sopher. 

1. Mdardyr^iB born in Brittany, and was one of the 
most celebrated divines of the 12th century. The in- 
cidents of his life were singular, but we can only say 
that he was equally unfortunate and corrupt. He died 
in the 63d year of his age, and his body was sent to 
Heloise, his mistress, who deposited it in the oratory 
which Abelard had built. 

2. WaUer de Mapes was chaplain to Henry II. He 
wrote in Latin, •land his verses are still admired for 
their sprightliness. He flourished in the latter part of 
the 12th century. 

3. Gengiskan was born in 1163, and died in 1227. 
In the space of 28 years, he subdued the greater part 
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pf Ada, and rendered himeelf as Ikmeuslbr hiarfffl in 
goTenunent as lor the valour of his arms. He left 
his immense dominions properly divided betwe^i his 
fi>ur sons. 

4. Matihew Paris was a Benedictine monk, and 
flourished in the 13th century. He was distinguished 
for so early a writer. He composed a universal His* 
tory, from the creation of the world, to the year of his 
death, 1259. 

5. Roger Bacon was a monk of the Franciscan order, 
and bom in 1214. His discoveries in science were but 
little understood by his contemporaries, and he was 
greatly persecuted by his own fhitemity, having been 
suspected of magic. Ailer a long imprisonment, he 
spent the latter part of his life in peace. He was one 
pf the greatest geniuses for mechanical knowledge that 
ever appeared* 

»etfirt)f TJK. 

1. The characteristic ignorance of this period was 
relieved, in part, by the dawn of literaiurt in England, 
under Henry, of Huntingdon, Geoffrey, of Monmouth, 
John, of Salisbury, William, of Malmesbury, and a few 
others. Roger iiacon, an original genius and scholar, 
and the glory of the English nation, also appeared 
during the latter part pf this period. To him the ad- 
vancement of science, in subsequent times, is singular* 
]y indebtedt 

The barbarism and stMeiies of f Jbe schothf however, 
triumphed over better principles, and a more correct 
taste. The great teachers an4 patterns of logic and 
scholastic divinity, were characterized ^y the hiffh* . 
sounding epithets of cKtnne, angdieaff irrglfOfabie^ &e 
The unenlightened state of the public mind is evident 
from the amusements of the common people, "iifl^ich 
yrere romances, riddles, and marvellous tales and le- 
gends, in which giants, enchanters, and wizards epii* 
spicuously figured. 

flight errantry attained its Jieight at 4ib« period <kf 
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The principal eVents included within this 
period are madi 

Fbritf the Founding of the Turkish Empire : 

Secondt the Establishment of the Swiss Re-^ 
|>ublic8 : 

Third, the Battle of Poictiers : 

JFburthf Uie Schisiii of the double Popes at 
ftome ana Avignon i 
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Jpyihi the Taking of Bajazet prisotier hf 
Tamerlane ; 

Sia^th, the Recovery of France from the pow- 
er of the English. 

The dark ages continued until towards the eonclii-< 
sion of this period, when a cohcurrence of cireuro-» 
atancegy favourable to the development of the human 
intellect, dispelled the darkness which had so long huno' 
over the moral and literary world. 

1. The Founding of the Turkish Empire waa^ 
coimected with very important consequences in 
the history of the world, more particularly in 
regard to the Greek einpire, which it at length 
superseded. This event is dated 1299 years A. 
C. and took place under Ottoman, or OthomaOf 
the first Sultan. 

The Huns and Turks who were the descendants of 
the Scythians or Tartars had established themselvetf 
some centuries before in a tract of Asia called Georgia 
or Turcomania. 

They became Mahometans ; and in 1087 seized Per«< 
sia, and ravaged the neighbouring countries, making^ 
themselves masters of Pdestine. The insults which 
the Christian pilgrims received from them led to the 
Crusades, which we have already mentioned. 

Ottoman, to whom the Ottoman empire owes it» 
Q&qie and establishment, was a caliph or prince of the 
Turks. Seizing on Bithynia, be fixed the seat of his 

fovernment at Byrsa and assumed the title of Sultan, 
'rom this time they were known as the Ottoman race 
and sovereignty. 

By degrees they encroached on the borders of the 
Greek empire, and were prevented from subverting it 
at an early sta^e, only by the necessity of d^fiNidin^ 
themselves against the victorious Tamerlane. 

3. The EstMiahment of the SwUs Reptiblic^ 
in 1307 A. C. was occasioned by the tyrannical 
coodilGt of Albert^ emperor of Germany^ Tho 

14 
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Swiss having petitioned him against certain op- 
pressions of bis governors, he, in resentment, in- - 
creased their burdens, which provoked a revolt ^ 
and ended in the expulsion of the Austrians : . 
The several cantons associated for their com- 
mon defence. " 

Switzerland was the Helvetia of the Romans, and 
was conquered by Julius Caesar. Its natural strength 
left its inhabitants under but little more than a nomi- 
nal subjection to the successors of the Roman Empire. 

It was at the time of their emancipation, that Wil- 
liam Tell refused to make obeisance to Gesler's cap, 
for which he was ordered to be hanged, unless he shot 
an arrow through an apple, placed at a distance on 
his own son's head. He succeeded in the painful 
exploit. 

Three of the cantons only first combined to assert 
their freedom, and a small army of 400 or 500 men 
defeated an immense host of the Austrians in the pass 
•f Morgote, 1315. The rest of the cantons by degrees 
joined the association. Their liberty cost them 60 
pitched battles. 

3. The Battle of Poktiers on Sept. 19, 1366 
years A. C, was gained by Edward the black 
prince over John king of France. The latter 
was taken captive, and led in triumph to Lon- 
don. His army, consisting of 60,000 men, much 
exceeded that of the English. 

Edward III., father of the black prince, had, for 
some years preceding, pursued a career of victory ovec 
the French, having gained the famous battle of Cressy, 
in 1348. He had taken Calais which the English had 
held more than two centuries. 

The black prince, who was so called from the colour 
of his armour, followed in the steps of his father. The 
victory of Poictiers has immortalized his name. The 
English successes, however, were more honorable 
than serviceable to tiie nation* The French vigorous 
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ly prosecuted tke war diuing the ctptirhy of theur 

sovereign. 

The black prince died before bis father, an. event 
'Which broke the spirits of Edward, and plunged the 
nation in grief. lie was a virtuous and heroic many 
and fitted to rule a great empire. 

4. The Schism of the double Popes at Rome 
and Avignon^ which began 1378 years A. C, 
continued 38 years. These places were each 
a separate seat of the popedom, made such 
by the opposite factions which prevailed in the 
electoral college. This was an occurrence 
which greatly distracted the affairs of the 
Church. 

By pope Clenient V. the popedom was transferred 
from Rome to Avignon, in 1309, where it remained till 
1377. The factions of Italy were the cause of thia 
removal. 

Three separate parties of the French and Italian 
cardinals, having elected three separate popes, the 
emperor Sigismund judged this division of the church 
to be a fit occasion for his interference, to reconcile all 
differences, and establish his own supremacy. 

In 1414 he summoned a general council at Con- 
stance, and ended the dispute by deposing all the three 
pontifis, and naming a fourth, Martm Colonna. It was 
at this council that the celebrated John Hnss, a disciple 
of Wickliffe, was tried and condemned for reputed 
heresy, and burnt alive. 

6. The Taking of Bajazet prisoner by Tamer-- 
lane occurred 1402 years A. C. It was the 
result of the battle of Angoria in Phrygia, in 
which Bajazet was defeated. Nearly a million 
of men fought in this battle, and 300,000 were 
slain. The victorious career of the Turks was, 
for a time, suspended by this event. 

Bajazet was a Turkish sultan, and successor of 
Amurat. Having purposed to besiege the capital of 
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lh« Creek empire in form, he was suddenly forced lo 
defend himself against Tamerlane. 

Tamerlane, or T&mer-bek was a prince of the Usbek 
Tartars, and a descendant from Gengiskan. Having 
conquered Persia and most of the East, he was inTited 
by the enemies of Bajazety to protect them against the 
Ottoman power. 

He gladly accepted the invitation, and having met 
the Turk, he totally defeated him, and made him pri- 
soner. The Battle of Angoria was a famous one in 
the annals of war. Bajazet was shut up in an iron 
cage, in which he destroyed himself. 

6. The Recovery of France from the power of 
the English was nearly completed 1450 years 
A. C. This change was produced by slow de- 
grees. After a struggle of many years, the 
possessions of the English, except Calais and 

Guignes, were wrested from their hands. 

The English had triumphed repeatedly over the 
French, and by the battle of Agincourt particularly, 
they opened the way for the occupation or the capital 
itself. But when the heroic English king, (Henry V.) 
had reached the period of his triumphs, the French ia 
Ibeir turn won the field. 

Under Charles VII. the war prospered. Joan of 
Arc, the maid of Orleans, was of signal service to the 
French cause. She raised the siege of Orleans, and 
defeated the English ; but being taken prisoner by the 
latter, she was cruelly burnt for alleged sorcery. 

Her death, however, was of service to her country- 
men, inasmuch as it increased their aversion to the 
English dominion, and inspirited their efforts for free- 
dom. 

Blntlnuutnftftf etftsvntutn in ^nrfovtrxx. 

2. p??xsr^ \ "^^^'"^ ^^"^"^ ^'^^• 

3. Wick'Uffe^ an English theologian and re^ 
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4. Froufsarty an entertaining French chro- 
nicler. 

?:K^"' !&*•'«" of English poetry. 

1. Dantef was born at Florence ill 1365. He dis- 
covered an early capacity for poetry, but his ambition 
and adyancement in civil life involved bim in the 
ruin of the party to which he belonged. He died in 
-exile at Ravenna, in 1321. 

2. Pe'trarch was eminent for his great parts and 
learning, and has been styled the father of modem 
3>oetry. At Vaucluse, near Avignon, he fell in love 
with a young lady named Laura, whom he has render- 
ed fkmous by his poetry. He died in 1^4# 

3. Widt/lijft was professor of divinity in the iioiver* 
aity of Oxford, and father of the reformation of the 
English Church from popery. He was one of those 
*^ of whom the world was not worthy.*' He died in 
1384. 

4. FrMaartvniS bom about 1887. His chief wwk 
is a history which comprises what happened inFranee^ 
Spain, imd England, from 1326 to 1400. He was afeo 
a poet, as weH as historian — on the whole a highly 
interesting writer. He died in 1402. 

5. (hto^er was bom sooner, though he ^d later 
than Chaucer. The year of his birth was 1320. He 
was eminent as a lawyer. His principal preduetioii 
as a poet is ^ Confessio Amantis.*' Some one styles 
him ^ gentle Gower." He died in 1402. 

6. Chaucer was a Londoner by birth, which todc ' 
place, in 1328. He was one of the greatest of tiie 
English poets. His « Canterbury Tales" are the most 
considerable of his works. He died in 1400, and waa 
taried at Westminster Abbey. 

©erioHTJia. 

1. Potlry attained, in these ages, a degree of mien- 
dour ; yet there was little advancement in general lite- 
rature and science. Miracles and foblea ware woron 

l4* - ■ ' ' 
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iio mdi faio tte tsztaro of Urtoiy* Nowitlieles^ 
we find much carious infonnatkni ia the writinn or 
WaWn^iaiii, Erenml, Dnyabnrg, and paiticiuarly 



But the ages of darkness were beginning to pass 
•way. A taste for rissiwil Uamimg led to the diwo-^ 
my of many of the ancient aothon. Franee and 
lEnyiand however did not, at this time, ezhiUt any of 
flfae tasie which was beginning to preTail. Few bdok% 
and scarcely any clasacs were found in ^ther of these 



On the fafl of the Eastern empire, an event soon to 
be menlioBed, the &ee of things, in regard to fiterature 
wad seiMwe, was entirely changed. 

3. The tossa/tipft during this periodt of the Ma r in er'* 
Cbs i f M r sf, that of gmipmSkr^ and especially the itri of 
frifimg^ gave a new dlrectiMi to homan affiiiri^ and 
will continue to aff»et the destinies of all future sges^ 
With the art of printing, the revival and extension of 
learning were intimately connected. 

Fire arms were invented hot a few years previous 
to the battle of Cressy, and in that battle the English 
are said to have used artillery for the &rst time. 

The condition of socm^, amd of tfU mU, notwhh-^ 
standing these illustrious efibrts of hummi ingenui^, 
wss low in comparison with modem times. Even in 
the large ettaes ef England and FrancMe^ Ihe faouses 
were roofed with thaltn, and had no chimneys. 

Olass. windows were almost unknown, and floors 
bad only straw ibr covering. The hiznry of linen for 
shirts could be afforded only by the most wealthy.-* 
F%MU rMing was almost a profbsrion. 

S. IVode and manvfaehrru in Europe continued to 
make pregress during this period. They were particu- 
larly encouraged by Edward IIL of England, as ap- 
pears by laws passed in his reign. He was bountiful 
10 the encourftferaent of artisans from abroad. 

In some of the succeeding reigns Uiey were less en- 
iNmraged. in this interval of their decay in Engltod, 
Mmmeiee and tbtf mechanical arts were encourMcd 
to BeoHand by Jomso I. and hie suocesion. The 



mdeMW and turbulence of the kingdoniy howeip«r, pve- 
Tented their flourishing much. 

To Scotland the fishenee began to be a source of 
wealdi, but no foreign trade was carried on by that 
•country, till after the discovery of America. In the 
soutli jof Europei and in the East, commerce flouriMied 
as usual. 

4. during this period ChristianUy greatly declined 
in the East. Indeed it became almost extmet. The 
Turks and Tartars, who extended their dominion with 
astonishing rapidity, substituted the imposture of Ma- 
hommed for the reliffion of Christ. 

Taioerlane compelled multitudes, by his cruelties, to 
tipostatize from the faith. Asiatic Tartarv, Moguls 
Tafigu],and the adjacent provinces, where ChristianitY 
had lon^ flourished, were now become the seats of 
^v^rsdtion. In China some faint remains of religion 
ns planted by the Nestorians were visible, but they 
^oon entirely disappeared. 

The prof ession of ChriHianity was retained in the 
contracted empire of Constantinople. The violent 
methods formerly commenced, to promulgate this holy 
religion in the north of Europe, were continued during 
this period, and most of the pagans in those regions 
were, in ikia toay, converted to the faith. 

The Jews, in considerable numbers, were eompeUtd 
to embrace ChristiAnity* France and Germany led 
the way in this infamous and useless method of ex- 
tending the influence of a religion whose very nature is 
0pfomdu: 
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PERIOD VIII, 

THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION, 

XXTXNPS FROll 

THE TAKING OF CON STAN TINOPXiE, 

1453 YEAES A. C. 

TO 

THE EBICT OF NANTESx 

1$98 TEARS A. C. 

The length of this period is 146 yecars. 



Important fEtientu tn Vrrfoir VKOt. 

The principal events of this period may be 
reduced to seven in number. 

Firsti the Taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks : 

Second^ the Union of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, in England : 

TMrdj the Discovery of- the Contiiient of 
Ametiea by Columbutf : 
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Wmrth, the Reformaiion of relirioii in Ger^ 
mmj by Luther : 

Ffth, the Battle of Pavia : 

Stxth, the Commencement of the Republic 
of Holland by the union of Utrecht : 

Seventh, the Beheading of Mary, Queen of 
Scots : 

The rcvohition of human aflTairs during this period 
IS peculiarly striking. The light of learning und refi- 
gion ilkistriousdy broke forth* The discoTery of itn-> 
mense regions, hitherto unknown, gave a prodigious 
spring to human enterprise Events thicken upon us 
as we proceed. 

1 . The Taking of Constantinople by the Turks^ 
1453 years A. C, occasioned the extinction of 
the Eastern Empire of the Romans. This em- 
pire, from the building of its capital, had sub- 
fiisted 1 123 years. The capture of the city was 
accomplished, with little difficulty, by Mahomet 
the Great, the Turkish sultan. 

Constantino was the name of the last emperor of the 
East, as it was also the name of the first. His domi- 
nions had become exceedingly circumscribed. The 
Turks had gradually encroached upon its borders, and 
Constantinople would sooner have become the seat of 
the Ottoman power, had they not been obliged to de- 
fend themselves against the Tartars. 

Mahomet II., aAer some delay« commenced the pro- 
ject which had long engaged the attention of the 
Turks. The indolent inhabitants of Constantinople 
made but a feeble preparation for defence, and all Eu- 
rope was supine and indifferent. 

The city was assailed both by sea and land— 4he 
walls were battered down with cannon, and all who 
opposed were massacred. The emperor was alain, 
and the city soon surrendered. 

The Tories forbore to destroy the imperial edifices ; 
mod tiM dburchM were converted into mos^^es. Tha 
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«xerci9e of their religion, however, was allowed to &£ 
the christians, and they have ever since chosen theii 
own patriarch, who is installed hy the sultan. 

2. The Union of the Houses of York and Zmu- 
caster^ in England, 1485 years A. C, was an 
auspicious event to the English nation. The 
miseries of civil war between the respective 
partisans of York and Lancaster had long op- 
pressed the kingdom. Henry VII. united the 
rights of both families by his marriage with a 

daughter of Edward IV. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, had usurped the throne, 
and murdered Edward V. the reigniuff king, together 
with the kiDg's brother, the duke of York. To these 
youths Richard was both uncle and guardian. So 
atrocious a deed found an avenger in Henry, earl of 
Richmond. 

He was the only surviving heir of the house of Lan- 
caster ; and, assisted by the French king, he landed in 
England, and revived the spirits of a party almost ex- 
tinguished in the kingdom. 

He gave battle to Richard in the field of Bosworth, 
and entirely defeated the army of the usurper, who 
was slain, while fighting with the most desperate cou- 
rage. This event terminated the horrors of these civil 
dissensions. By marrying into the family of York, 
Henry united it to that of Lancaster. 

3. The Discovery of the Continent of America^ 
hy Columbusy occurred 1494 years A. C. In 
two previous voyages he had discovered several 
islands bordering on the American continent. 
In the third voyage he discovered the continent 
itself. This event has had a most important 
Jbearing on the affairs of the world ever since. 

Christopher Columbus was a Genoese, of an enter- 
prising spirit, and surprising genius. Bent on disco- 
Very, he made a fruitless application to several Euro- 
•peon courts foft assintance* At length, howeveri he 
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was flo finrtnaate ^ to eng%i^^ Ferdinand and Isabella 
<of Spain in his favour* 

Under the immediate patronage of Isabella, he was 
furnished with three small ships, ninety men, and a 
few^ thousand ducats for the expense of the voyage. 

After sailing twenty-three days from the Canaries, 
with immense hazard and difficulty, he discovered land. 
This proved to foe the island of San Salvador. Soon 
afler he discovered Cuba and Hispanlola. This occur- 
red in 1492. 

Returning soon, he accomplished another voyage^ 
in which he made further discoveries* In a tbircT 
voyage he descried the continent, within ten degrees 
of the equator, towards the Isthmus of Panama. Tha 
next year Amerfcus, the geographer, followed the 
track of Columbus, and robbed him of the honour of 
.giving name to the inunense regions he had made 
luiown to mankind. 

4. The Reformation of Religion in GemrnnVr 
by Luther^ may be dated 1517 years A. C. It 
was connected with a new era in the religious: 
history of the world. The principles of the 
Reformation spread rapidly through several 
countries in Europe. The Papal religion re- 
ceived a»wound which will never be healed. 

Martin Luther was an Augustine friar. His atten* 
tion was excited to the corruption and abuses of the 
Catbofic religion, by the sale of indulgences, at that 
time instituted throughout all the Christian kingdoms 
of Europe. This enormity aroused the indignations of 
Luther, and 9pened his ^yes to the iniquity of the 
whole system. 

His anathemas found many willing hearers, particu- 
larly in the electorate of Saxony. The persecutions of 
the pope and catholics only increased his zeal and 
indignation as a preacher. On being summoned by 
Charles V. to answer for his doctrines in the diet of ^ 
Worms, he defended himself with great spirit. 

By tiij» aid of his friend and protector, prince Frede-> 
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rtoky be •sbxpeil tlicAGe iiit» Saxony^ wiiere mass wat 

now universally abolished, the images destroyed, and 
the convents shut up. The spirit, w^bich bad been tbus 
kindled, spread next into Switzerland, wh«re it pro- 
duced the most important changes. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark soon embraced the 
Lutheran tenets, and the protestants, as all ihew were 
called wiio embraced the reformed religion, multij^ed 
in France and England, as well as in Germany. The 
cruel persecutions of which the papists were guilty^ 
greatly aided the reformation. 

5. T%e Abdication cf Clmrles V. of Germany 
was an uncommon instance of .the relinquish- 
ment of power by a despotic sovereign. He 
resigned first the kingdom of Spain to bis son 
Philip, 1566 years A. C., and afterwards the im^ 
perial crown in favour of his brother Ferdinand. 
The remainder of his^ life h» spent in a monas^ 
tery. 

Charles was the most powerful sovereign of Kurope/ 
his sway extending over Spain, Crermany, and the 
Netherlands. He was generally successful in wari 
though (if such was his aim) universal empire was be- 
jrond his grasp. He never could bring his dominions 
into a Well connected body. 

His enemies were numerous and powerful, and gave 
him perpetual annoyance. His cares and diffienities 
increased as he advanced in life, and &idinghis bealtb 
also decline, he determined to relinquish the burden 
of government. 

Accordingly, in tlie plenitu<Je of his power, he made 
a solemn and affectionate surrender of Spain and the 
Netherlands to his son, and soon after he famkally re- 
signed the empire of Germany to his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and out of all his immense possessions, he 
reserved to himself a pension only of 100,000 crowns, 
to be deducted from the revenue of Spfun* 

In the mo^nastery of St Just, in Bpaiti, he passeiilwo 
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peacefhl years in company with twelve domestics, and 
died in the 59th year of his age. 

6. The Commencement of the Republic of Hoi" 
land, by the Union of Utrecht, is dated January 
23d, 1 579 years A. C. The states united to 
defend their common liberties, on account of 
the tyranny of their sovereign, Philip II. Seven 
out of the seventeen provinces, constituting the 
Netherlands, came into the measure. The re- 
mainins; ten provinces had their charter renew- 
ed by Philip. 

The Reformation had made considerable progress 
in the Netherlands. Philip, with a view to repress it^ 
established the Inquisitioo, and projected certain inno- 
vations which created alarm and tumalt. The conse- 
quence of his machinations was, that many thousands 
of persons perished by the hands of tbe executioner. 

The Prince of Orange having raised cfti army, and 
reduced some of the most important garrisons, was 
proclaimed Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand in 
1570. The whole seventeen provinces had equally 
suffered from the tyranny of Philip ; but only seven of 
ihem could agree to form a confederated republic. 
The influence of jealousy and competition prevented 
the union of the whole. 

By the treaty which was formed, it was agreed that 
they should defend their liberties as one united repub- 
lic ; that they should jointly decide in the concerns of 
peace and war, establish a general legislative authori- 
ty, and miuntain religious freedom. William, prince 
of Orange, was elected Stadtholder — a title wbicb 
included the duties of a general, admiral, and magis* 
trate. 

7# The Belvcading of Mary, Qiceen of ScotSf 
was an act of cruelty on the part of her cousin, 
Queen Elizabeth, which has fixed an indelible 
stain on the character of Elizabeth. Mary fled 

to England for proteetifon from her enemies, was 

i3 
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there thrown into prison, and being presumed 
to have formed a conspiracy against Elizabeth, 
w«ui tried and brought to the block, Feb. 8th, 

1687 years A. C. 

Mary had early incurred the suspicion and i)l-wiH 
of the English queen, and afler a course of misfor- 
tunes, doubtless brought upon her by her Indiscretions, 
if iioX crimes, she sought refuge in England. 'This 
cnrcunistance comported well with the schemes of 
Elizabeth. 

She now had a hated rival in her power ; and under 
pretence of doing justice to Mary, had the cause of 
the latter examined into, at a conference at York. 
Nothing, however, was proved against her, but Eliza- 
beth saw fit to detain her in close confinement, in 
Tilbury castle. 

During her imprisonment, which was long and 
tedious, she naturally desired herself, and her friends 
for her, a release. For a plot to effect this object, 
devised by her friends, and detected, she was held 
answerable, and, though an independeht sovereign, 
Was triedk 

Presumed Only to be guilty, she was condemned, 
and removed to Fotheringay castle ; she was soon after 
barbarously beheaded, in the 45th year of her age, and 
tbe 19th of her captivity. 

miutlnnuin^tn CfiaractrriEi in ^tvitfi TlElrJE. 

1. Colum^ous, an eminent navigator, and dis- 
coverer of America. 

2i Raphfael^ and ) Masters of painting among 

3. M. An^gdo, ) the moderns. 

4. Erds'mtLs, a Dutchman, emitieht in philo- 
logy and general literature. 

6. Coper'nicus, a Prussian astronomer, and 
discoverer of the true system 'of the universe. 

'y* r> It ^^' I eminent reformers. 

7. CaUmn^ J 

8. Tas'sQ^ prince of the Italian poets. 
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1. Colum'hui was a Genoese by birth, bom in 14^ 
^is Dame, as a discoverer of a new world, is immor- 
tal. He was a man of the greatest sagacity and indus* 
try. Though he enjoyed a period of distinction and 
ivealtb, yet he closed his days in poverty and misery, 
through the ingratitude of his friends, and the malice 
^f hi$ epemies. He died in 1506. 

2. Raph'ad was an architect as well as painter, and 
was chargeid with the building of St. Peter's Church at 
Rome. He was bom in 14S3, and died in 1520. By 
the general consent of mankind he is acknowledged 
to have been the prince of modern painters. 

3. M.An'gelo was a soulptor, architect, and poet, aa 
well as painter. His birth was in 1474, and his death 
iD 1564. He was the greatest designer that ever lived. 
*The most celebratisd of his works is his " Last Judg- 
ment.'* In arcliitecture he surpassed all the modems. 

4. Eras'mus was born at Rotterdam, 1467, and was 
the most learned man of the age in which he lived. 
He contributed to the restoration of learning in several 
countries. As a correct and elegant Latin writer, he 
excelled all the modernSf |Ie die(l in 1536. 

5. Comr'nicus was born at Thorn, in Prussia, in 
1472. His great discovery respecting the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, he kept concealed i^r more 
than 30 years, for fear of exciting the apprehensions 
of the bigots. When at last he consented to have his 
work published, and a copy of it was brought to him, 
he was presently seized with a violent fusion of 
blood, which put an end to his life, May 24th, 1543. 

6. IMh'er was born in Saxony, in 1483. He design- 
ed to be a civilian, but was' providentially induced to 
become a monk. Circumstances led him to a know- 
ledge of the corruptions of the Papal court ; and hav- 
ing, by the study of the scriptures, obtained an ac- 
quaintance with evangelical truth, he proclaimed his 
|;,enets with great success. He died in 1546. 

7: CaVvin was born at Noyon, in Picardy, 1509,'and 
,d;ed in 1564. He was a man of the highest talents, 
jand singular industry — possessing extensive learning 
oud great zeal for the truth. As ^ ^t^r| he )yfi3 ele« 
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0aiit and judicious ; and, on the whole, has 'deaerrec 
well of the church and of mankind. 

8. Tatfto died 1595, aged 51. His works show him 
to have been a philosopher, orator, logician, critic, 
and poet, and excellent in every kind of composition 
His life was a series of sufferings. 

fHimtUmnvin AlmettifftCdtff on 
SerioV VKklk. 

1. lAUraturtj at the commencement of this period, 
sprang into new life. Classical learning, criticism, 
poetry, and history, made a rapid progress in most of 
the kingdoms of Europe. The dispersion of the 
Greeks, upon the fall of Constantinople, diffused a 
taste for polite literature dirougfaout the West. 

Dramatic compoMitioa began to be regular towards 
the conclusion of this period. Some finished epics 
were produced by the Italians, particularly the OHan- 
do Furioso of Ariosto, and the Jerusalem Delivtrtd of 
Tasso.^ 

Lfl/ric poetry was cultiTated in Italy, France, and 
England, but not with so much success. History 
began to be written with considerable spirit and judg- 
ment. Machiavel particularly excelled m this depart- 
ment of composition. 

Science and phUosophy did not at first keep pace with 
literature. Aristotle ruled over the schools tiu the 17th 
century, and had even modified the doctrines of theo- 
logy. The dominion of this truly great man over the 
human mind was, however, destined soon to be broken 
by the great Bacon, lord Verulam. 
. 3. The^ne artt past suddenly from obscurity to 
splendour. Sculpture and painting were at their low* 
est ebb, in the middle ages. They revived a little in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. A few painters there 
were who imitated nature with some fidelity, but thej 
were altogether destitute of grace or elegance. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, however, Ra« 
phael carried the art of painting to perfection. The 
master^pieees of antiquity were his model. Others 
Qf great distinction^ particularly M. Angelo aodTi^Wf 
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ffourished under a succession of enlightened pon- 
tiffs. 

Maly most excelled in the art of painting, but Germa- 
ny, Flanders, and Switzerland, were not undistinguish- 
ed. The most eminent of the schools were those of 
Rome, Florence, Lombardy, and Flanders. Theso 
several schools were characterized by peculiar attri- 
butes, which it is here unnecessary to describe. 

3. Commerce and m^offimfactures received a vast im- 
pulse from the discoveries of foreign regions, made 
during this period. The Portuguese led the way in 
this nobjie enterprise. In 1420 they discovered the 
Island of M^d^ira ; and soon afler Columbus had dis- 
covered the Nevy World, they doubled the ,Cape of 
Good Hope, under Vasco de Gama, thus finding a 
pa£us(ige to the Indies, 

The efTect of these discoveries on the commerce of 
Europe was wonderful. Manufactures were also 
jpropprtionably advanced. Wealth flowed in upon 
the great mart^ of the West and North. Lisbon, Bor^ 
deaux, Ant$verp^ ar}(f J)msteriam^ were peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. 

After these 'events, Ijowever, the Venetians lost their 
influence as a commercial people. They made an at- 
tempt to cut through the isthmus of Suez, but this 
ifailing, they epdeayxjured to interrupt the commerce 
of the Portuguese, by their fleets stationed at the mouth 
.of the Red Sea and Persian Gulph. 

The Portuguese, however, were not to be diverted or 
driven from their purpose, and they were everywhere 
victorious. In t^e space of half a century, they were 
maste;rs of the whole tra4e of the Indian Ocean, and 
pf a lar^e extent of territory in the East* 

TJh.e British we.re by no means inactive in these 
times, 'fhe causes wnich operated in producing a 
.commercial spirit among them, were peculiarly pow- 
erful, and have evier since continued so to be. The 
Keformation had a very favourable eflect in this respect 
among the inhabitants of Britain. 

Henry VII. gave the most liberal ancouragement to 
irade and manufactures, particularly the woollen, by 
15* 
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inviting foreign artists into his dominions. From aboat 
that period, the commerce and manu&ctures of the 
British isles have been uDifprmly progressive.^ 

4. During ihia period, the face of the Christian world 
was changed. The thick darkness, which had over- 
spread it, had begun to be dispelled, by the revival of 
literature and philosophy ; but at the glorious era of 
the Reformaiionj the light of moral and religious truth 
shone forth with renewed lustre, and produced the 
most important effects. ' 

Christianity, however, was not extensively propagai- 
td during this period, among distant nations. The 
attention of the European world was too much ab- 
sorbed in the disputes which were carried on between 
the Reformists and Papists, to embark in so god-like 
an enterprise. 

^till tne Protestant princes did something in this 
work. It is certain that, in 1556, fourteen missionaries 
were sent from Geneva to convert the Americans, 
although it is not known, by whom this design was 
promoted, or with what success it was attended. The 
English, also, sent colonies into the northern parts of 
.America, by which the Christian faith was gradually 
extended among the aborigines. 

Much more, however, was attempted by the Papists^ 
though from very corrupt motives. The progress of 
the Reformation, in Europe, cutting off their hopes in 
that quarter, they turned their attention to unenlight- 
ened nations. In the execution of this design, the 
celebrated society of Jesuits was established. 

Large numbers of this society, under the sole direc- 
tion of the pope, were employed in the conversion of 
the African, American, and Indian heathens. Francis 
Xavier was the most eminent among this order of 
men^ and executed his mission to the Indies with ein^ 
.gular zeal ^d success^ 
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PERIOD IX, 

THE PERIOD OF THE ENGLISH COM- 

MONWEALTH, 

SXTSITDS VROIf 

THE EDICT OF NANTES, 

1598 YEARS A. C. 

TO 

THE PEATH OF CHARI.ES XH. OV 

SWEDEN, 

* 

1718 YEABS A. C. 

t 

This period is 120 years in length. 



Xmiiottafnt Sbentii in H^ttm XX. 

The principal events to be noticed in this 
period are eight in number. 

Firsts the Edict of Nantes : 

Second^ the English Settlements in North 
America : 

Thirds the Union of the Protestant Prince«| 
against the Cmperor of Germany : 
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Fourth, tfate Revolution in China, by the 
Twtars : 

Fifthy the Restoration of Monarchy in Eng-? 
land: 

• Siakh'f the League of Augsburgh agaixis^ 
France : 

Seventh, the Successes of the Duke of Mari-* 
borough against the French : 

Ei^h, the Battle of Pultowa, 

We come to an era in which the human mind put 
forth its mightiest effort8, and in which the foundatioii 
was laid for the im^ovemepts that have since been 
^nade |n science, philosophy, literature, and the useful 
lirts. The important events of^ this, and the subsequent 
period, are very numerous. They can only be hinted 
at. Voltaire remarks, that '^ the longest life could not 
spffice for a person only to read the historical works 
pomposed in Europe, relating to the events of the 17th 
peptury,'? 

1. The Edict of JVanics, tolerating the Pro- 
testant religion in France, was granted by 
Henry 4^, 1698 years A. C. This celebrated 
decree was the dictate of a wise and benevolent 
policy, and destroyed the germs of sedition in 
that country. It continued in force till the time 
pf Louis 14th, when that prince very unwisely 
revoked it, in 1685. 

Henry was educated a protestant ; but with a view 
to Aonoiliate his Catholic i^ubjects, he renounced the 
JM'otestapt religibn, and embraced papacy. iTh is im- 
portant measure was highly displeasing to his protes- 
tant subjects, and had i)ut a weak tendency to concili- 
fijte.tbe et^feep? of ^he catjiolics. 

It was not until after several years, both of war and 
negotiation, that he gained the whole of his kingdom. 
Amon^ th^'niost efficacious bfthe means he emplToyed, 
fud ^n which 1ms foititlule aad maghanimity^,^ And hit 
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^atitude to his former friexKl9 and dei^nden vera 
conspicuous, whs the Edict of Nantei, by which ha 
granted, to all his subjects, fuU liberty of conscience.. 
During the minority of Louis 14th, however, this 
edict was revoked by cardinal Mazarine, since whicli 
time the protestants have often been crueUy per^cuted 
in France. ^ ^ ' >., 

2. Tie English Settlements ^ in M'orth America^ 
became effectual and permanent, 1607 year^ 
A. C. The settlement^ first formed, was ajt 
Jamestown, in Virginia. Thirteen years afterr 
wards, a colony of English puritans landed at 
Plymouth, and began the settlement of New* 
England. These and other English settlements 
in North America, are^ extremely important 
from their connexion with the civil and religious 
liberty of mankind. 

It was nearly a century afler the discovery of the 
Northern portion of the American continent, by Cabolip 
before the English made any attempts to colonize the 
country. The first project, of this kind, was under- 
taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful. 

Under the patent of James L of England, a Compar 
ny, called the London Company, sent Christopher 
Newport to Virginia, with 105 persons, to settle the 
Islaiid S'Oanoke. By stress of weather, however, they 
were driven north of their place of destination, and 
entered Chesapeake Bay« Here, up a river, which 
they called James riverf they commenced the settle- 
inent of Jamestown, 

The first settlement in the northern district, (for 
Virginia was divided into northern and southern vir- 

finia) was made in 1620. A number of puritans, 
aving, a few years beA>re, left England, to free them- 
selves from ft persecuting hierarchy, and found an 
^sylum in Holland, set s&il for America, which they 
r^Ached on the 22d of December, in the above liamea 

yw. 
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Other parts of the coantry were soon settled in 
successibo, and out of these coloniesy through many 
wars and perils, gzew at length the [Jnited States of 
/Lmerica. 

8. The Union cf ihRProiesiantPHnces figcmit 
th^ Emperor of Germany was formed 1626 years 
A.'C It owed its origin to the influence of 
Ordinal Richelieu, who was anxious to humble 
the Austrian greatness. As the destruction of 
the protestant religipo was the emperor^g ob- 
ject, the protestants naturally took the alarm. 
The ambition of the eipperor induced even the 
Catholics of France to embark in the cai:^se of 
huitibling him. 

Richelieu, the French minister, with a daring object 
ja view, excited the public inquietude at the manifes- 
tation of Ferdinand's ambitious projects. Encouraged 
b^* some successes in war, Ferdinand no longer con- 
cealed his design of suppressing protestantism, and 
extinguishing the liberties of the German empire. 

Ricihelieu's plans were attended with complete suc- 
cess. . .The Protestants and Catholics, laying aside 
their theological disputes, conspired together for the 
Aiminutibn of Ferdinand's power ; the courts of France 
and Etigland emibarked in the same cause ; the Danes, 
also, took up armsj and Gustavus, king of Sweden, 
tijshed, like a torrent, upon Germany. 

* The protestant interest, which had been declining 
in' Germany, now began to prosper. Gustavus com- 
ulefelv humbled the emperor.; and though the former 
wa^ slain in the battle of Lutiien, the war was success- 
fully prosecuted by the Swedish generals. 

• In the succeeding reign of Ferdinand III. the Ger- 
rhan protestants continued to receive supports, both 
from the Swedes and French. The peace of West- 
jShaYia Was concluded in 1648. the provisions of which 
were' so' ii^alatary, that they laid the foundatibh 6f the 
fifture prosperity of the German empire. 
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4. The Revolution, in China^by tie T^^rkiir$f 
occurred 1641 years A. C. Durinj^ a war With 
the eastern Tartars, a rebel dethroned the Em- 
peror ; upon which the Chinese general nlade 
peace with Tson-gate, the Tartar prince aiii 
invited him to assist in punishing tne rebei<-^ 
Tson-gate, however, seized on the Chinese 
throne foj: himself; and it has evi^r sihc^ re- 
mained in his family. 

The Chinese had quietly submitted to the Tartar 
descendants of Gengiskan, during eight successive 
monarchs ; but the character of the ninth was so odi-. 
ous, that a rebellion was excited, which ended in the 
expulsion of the Tartars, arid the re-establishment of 
their own princes during 076 yearii.- 

At the end of this term, the event occurred, which 
we have noticed above. The emperor shut himself 
up in his palace, and after puttitig to death ftli his fami- 
ly, concluded the tragedy by hanging himself. 

The last emperor, Kien-Song, an amiable and wise 
prince, reigned 63 years, and was succeeded by Kn- 
hing the present emperor; who reigns over his people 
in peace, and does not disturb his neighbours by his 
ambition or interferencei 

5. The Restoration of Monarchy in England f 
1660 years A.C., was an event rendered agree- 
able to the English nation, from their having 
suffered so much by the civil commotions 
which preceded it. During eleven years, the 
functions, of royalty ceased; the government 
changed from a monarchy to a republic, thouah« 
during the greatest part of that period, the 
executive authority was usurped by Oliver'. 
Cromwell. , 

Charles I. quarrelled with the parliament, and at-- 
tempted to raise money wjthout their sanction, con-* 
trary to tlio rights, of tbe people. These and othQi< 
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Itfrmnica], and uneonstitutional meastires, led to s 
mtU war, which commenced in 1642; and Charles 
waa tried and condemned for high treason, and be- 
headed before Whitehall, January 30, 1649. 

Within a little more than fom* years after a republi- 
ean form of goremment was established, under the 
direction of parliament, the army wrested the power 
•at of their hands. Cromwell, who had the command 
of the army, assumed the supreme aathority for eight 
years, under the title o^ Lord Protector^ 

On the death of this extraordinary man, his son 
Richard sncceeded to the protectorship ; but, being 
destitute of ambition, he could not retain it* By means 
of general Monk, at this crisis, Cliarles II*» son of 
Charlies I., was restored, May 29, 1660. The charac- 
ter of Charles was not, however, in the highest degree 
favourable to the happiness of his people, though his 
reign was an era of taste and genius. 

6* Tlie JLeague of Avgsburg against France^ 
I68G years A. C, was brought about by William, 
prince of Orange, the inveterate enemy of Louis 
14th. As a consequence of this, war was wag- 
ed against France by Germany, Spain, England^ 
and Holland. The French arms were, how- 
ever, for some time successful. 

The ascendency of France, under the celebrated 
Lovis 14th, had been long feared. His war with Hol- 
land bad betrayed his an^ition. The splendour of bis 
designs could sot but excite the envy or jealousy of 
his neighbours, though his glory is greatly tarnished 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, by which i 
lost more than 500,000 of his best subseots. 

Victory attended his standard against the leaguers* 
Luxemburg defeated the prince of Orange in the bat- 
tles of Steenkirk and Norwinden ; Noailles was victo' 
rious in Spain ; and an army of 100,000 French ravaged 
the Palatinate, and took many of the most important 
towns on the Rhine. This was the era of his glory. 
8ad reverses were in reserve for him« 
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with enormous expenses. The finances bad fallen intd 
disorder, and the persevering efibrts of his enemiel 
obliged him to conclude the peace of Rys wick in 1697 
The war, however, was soon renewed. 

7. The Sttccesses of the Duke of Marlborough 
against the French weakened, essential Ijr, tM 
power of Louis 14th, and terminated in the fa-^ 
voorable peace of Utrecht. Marlborough first 
distinguished himself, in his victorious career^ 
in the battle of Blenheim, 1704 years A. Ck 
With hitto was associated Prince Eugene, th^ 
commander of the Imperial forces. 

With the avowed object of putting the house 0^ 
Austria in possession of the throne of Spain, Urar was 
declared against France and Spain^ by England, Hol^ 
land) 9;Rd the empire. Louis had passed his prime, and 
lost bis greatest ministers and generals ; while the 
armies of his enemies were commanded by the abkef 
generals of the age^ and supported by the treasures of 
thie united powerd*. 

The war was carried on with manifest adf antage oa 
the part of the allies. The batUe of Blenheim cost tba 
t^rench 20,000 men. By land and by sea the allies wes^ 
victorious. Marlborough gained, besides the battle or 
Blenheim, those of Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaif 
quet. One or two victories, on the part of the French 
and Spanish, prevented Philip^ king of Spain, from 
abandoning his possessions in Europe. 

Louis sued for peacie, and even proposed very hiimi^ 
liating terms ; but as they were rejected, and the inhu* 
man conditiod of dethroning his grandson, Philifi, was 
insisted on^ he made one nvore deiq[>erate c^GNt'in l^at<> 
tie, in Which he was so far successful as to preserve 
Philip on the throne. 

l^he change in queen Anne^s cabinet gave facilitjr 
to propositions for peace, in which the English' aiil 
Dutch secured many valuable acquisitions. 

8. The Battle ofPidtoVfay which wa» ipaiiied 

16 
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bjr Veler the Oteat o^er Charles ISth, of Stl^e- 
den, was fought June 30, 1709 years A. C. 
This battle decided the fate of Russia, Sweden, 
and Poland. The army of Charles was nearly 
dldestfoycri. Here he was efiectQally check- 
ed in that career of Conquest which alarmed 
all Europe. 

Cfaaries Idtfa, of Sweden, was one of tbebrayestwid 
most eccentric of mankind. His dominions werto od* 
tacked on three sides, by Russia, Poland, and Den- 
mark ; and he, although then only a boy of 17 years, 
successively took the field against these powers, and 
■ignally defeated them. Poland he humbled in the 
dust. 

A negotiation having been begun by the czar, Charles 
•bnipuy terminated it, and declared that he would 
negotiate only at Moscow. The rigour (^ a Russian 
winter pr^iared his army for the defeat which it so 
terribly received at Pultowa. 

Augustus, whom Charles had previously deposed, 
was restored to the throne of Poland, and the czar took 
poasessMMi of Finland and Livonia. Charles fled into 
tte Turkish dominions, where his conduct seemed the 
Bssnk of phrensy, rather than that of a calculating 
warrior. 

BiMttnuulu^'a €fiavatttvu in ^ttitfa KX. 

' 1. GalUe'Of an Italian, distinguished for his 
discoveries in Mathematics and Astronomy. 
, 2. Shak/$peare, the greatest of dramatic 
poets. 

3. €ertanfte9j a Spaniard, the celebrated au- 
thor of Don Quixote. 

4. Bacouy Lord Verulam, English philoso- 
phciiy SJi universal geniuis. 

5. Ch&iiusj a Ikitch writer of various and 
profound learning. 



&!. Pa^etif an eminent Pieneh ph il ee o f h nr 
and thedogian. 

7. Mitton^ the greatest of epic poets among 
tlie moderns. 

8* CameiBe'f the prince of the Fienoh dm* 
malic poets. 

9. Dry'deny an eminent English poet. 

10. IjKkejihe greatest among the English 
metaphysicians. 

11. LeU/mitZj an acute German philosopher 
and mathematician. 

1. GedtWo wa& bom at Flormice in 1564. His dBe* 
coveries in astronomy exposed him to the bigotry and 
malice of the Inquisition. They obliged him to 
Bounce his opinions, and imprisoned him nearly 
years ! In these days we can hardly credit siMsh 
dity and Wickedness on the part of the Cooft of 
Rome. Galile'o died in 1643. 

% Skak'speare was bom in 1564. He died in 1616, 
aged 52 years. He was the greatest ornament of tiia 
English theatre, although his occasional gro— less and 
licentiousness are by no means to be approTed* Ho 
painted life and nature to perfection. His plays stiM 
keep possession of the stage. 

d. The surname of Ctrvan'teB is Saave^dra, but he 
is better known by his 6rst name. He was bom at 
Madrid, 1549. He was fer some time a soldier and Joat 
bis arm in the battle of Lepanto. In 1574 he was ta- 
ken by a Barbary corsair and carried to Algiers, where 
be endured, for five years and a half, all the horrora 
of captivity, till ransomed by the reliffious society of 
Redeimption. On his return to Spain, he wrots come- 
dies and tragedies, but though his pieces were acted 
with applause at Madrid, he pined in poverty, and at 
last found himself in a prison. There he wrote hia 
immortal work, Don Quixote, a strong and pleasam 
iMirB on tke books of knight erraatry, then so ftsh* 
ionabte in Spain. Ife died in 16)6, . 



f 4. Amm wasWir in 1S61. He mifoM^d aii exkft* 
ordinary capacity whei\ a child, and though^ by the 
various offices to which he was successively raised, he 
had aA uncommon share of public business, still he 
filuifd Xitne to cultivate and advance the sciences. Hitf 
iilMltscoill^ hdnouron the human mind. He <Ued in 
1626. 

5. Gro{Uu$ was eminent as a lawyer, philosopher, 

Sathematician, historian, politicc^ and poetical writer, 
is chief works are, * Treatise of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion," and ^ Treatise of the Rights of 
War and Peace." He was born at Delft in 1^3, and 
died in 1645. 

6. Pc»'ea^ excelled in mathematics, as well as inphilo- 
sophy and theology. His birth took place in 1693, and 
iiiscfaath in 1668; He wrote the ^ Provincial letters," 
poliliriied in 1656, wfaieh have been translated into 
dcreral hmgiiages. 

- 7* JMU^Ion was born in London, in 1606. He died 
of the gout, in 1674. He wrote many superior foemSf 
but his Paradise Lost has immortalized his namo. 
{ie was also a political writer of great eminence. He 
pttsai tfaraogh various scenes of life, ancL finally be- 
came poor and blind. *. 

8. ComeiiU^ was born at Rouen, in 1606, and died in 
1604. His works have been often printed, and coni^st 
of 30 comedies and tragedies. He lived in the Angns- 
ttui age of French literature, and his productions con- 
[^tote, in part, that literature. He excelled in the 
sublime. 

' 9. In the space of 125 yesr% Dryden produeed S!3^ 
|ilays,> besides his other numerous poetical writings. 

^be is licentious as a writer, though his morals are 
said to have been correct. He excelled in most of the 
kinds of writing which he undertook. He wasJbon^ 
ih 1631, and died in 1701. 

10» English literature can boast of few greater names 

V than that of Lwike, He was bom in 16&, and died in 
4704. Ue has acquired immortidity by his ^^Bssav on 
^^Huma^ Undetstanding.*' The latter ;fem 0|^ his 
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file lie deroted chiefly to religioiui retlfenMiit» attd to 

the wrkiDg of woi^ on theology. 

11 « Though more eminent as a philosopher and 
mathematician, Lttib'mtz was not unknown as a states* 
man, poet, and lawyer. He was bom in 1646, and 
died in 1716. He has acquired a great name by hw 
zmmerous philosophical writings. 

1. The moat profound researches were made in «et* 
tnce^ fhHosofhy^ and liUraiurty during this periodv-* 
The period, as such, is distinguished for inventive 
genius, mginality of thougbt,udepth of investigation, 
and solid acquisitions. 

If we include Addison and Newton, who flourished 
during this period, but died near the beginning of the 
next, we are presented with an array of genius and 
learning, probably not equalled in the history of the 
world* hitherto. 

PkUosophy bad been trammelled by the schools, till the 
beginning of the 17th century, when Bacon disenthral^ 
led the human mind, and taught the sure method of 
adYancing'knowledge, by experiment, and the observa* 
tien <^ nature. 

The progress of philosophy was not, however, rapid 
at first. Much of theori^ng and^sonjecture remained, 
even in Gass^adi and Des Cartes. Newton, howeveTi 
arose, towards the conclusion of this period, and com* 
pletely dispelled the illusions with which youth had 
been infatuated for more than 2000 years. Numerous 
were the productions of taste and genius in all the de* 
pavtments of literature. Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Addison, in England; and Comeille, Racine, and 
Pascal, in France; produced works which will be as 
lasting as the languages in which they are written. 

3. The/iM arh contiuued to be cultivated with sue- 
eesa during, this period. The old school of painting 
with Raphael and Angelo at their head, it cannot be 
ejKpeeted wiH ever be surpassed, in the essential per- 
fections of the art. 

16* 
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"Butoiigiiil: to thftt flchMl, nnder tbe ftnnerMft^ 
^m present period, were Alba'iio, GueitehFiio, Ckii'doy 
FiNM'iin, Remlirandt, RuImiis, ud otiier emiBent 
tttinteiB. 

The art «f engrmrime om mcszoltiilo, wl»ch bas en- 
|ir^ed tbe dominion of the fine arts, was an iftT^iti<Mi 
^f this period. Prince Rupert, in 1650^ waa Ha author. 
It 18 eharaeteria^ hy a aote«M equal to thai af the 
P^eil. 

'. Many ittvenH^ms, connected with the adfaxiceaMBt 
af the Bcienees, are dated from this era ; aa Ibr i8tistaiice» 
0ke thermometer, the air-punp, lh^ hanHnater, the 
yiicrometer, &e. 

The luefni and meehanie crit, also, wara ^reatljr 
iniihiplied during the period under review* Himdreds 
pf co^eniences and luxuries, which wtte ttnknowst 
|o antiquity, sprung into use; though many . atlbam^ 
^faich distinguish modern tiaaes, owe tMr orlgiti to 
one or two of the preceding periods. 

3. Th^ spirii of^^nmerte andnavigatioH waa greatly 
f::rcited and fanned in the IT^h century* Coaneeted 
With this, wa^ the spirit of adventure aad aettlement 
ih distant regions, partieulariy those of the Amarioan 
continent. Almost eve^ considerable part of thia 
continent was caloBV^eJI during this and die latter part 
^f tbe preceding period. ' 

The central and southern parts of tha Atlantic coast 
pf America ^er? all settled within the compass 9f t^o 
|7tb ceptury^ The fathers of the United Statea wara 
geqercdly driven to these regions bjr the persecutions 
which itiore or less ^hen prevailed in Europe, on ac- 
^nht of religion. 

The dreumnmngalon of Iheml^, during this era, 
were, among the English, Cowley, Dampier, and 
i^ke$ among the Putch, Le Maire anil Taanoan; 
fLUiong the Spanish, Quiros^ 

4. Much was done to advance the interest of religtan 
In the form in which it is professed by the CatkoUeSt 
though it was done generally in a very unjustifiable 
itianaer, especially by the Jesuits. In 1622 waa 
fbund^c^ ft Ron[ie» tfie cf Icbra^ed CoHega ^ De propa- 



gan^ MBt^ wbieh was endowed ^th the moei unfle 

Other institutiotw of a similar kind were also founds 
ed ; and from them, a great number of miflnonariee 
wu eent fbrtb, to different parts of the world, to pro* 
pagate the Roman faith. The reliffious orders wnicfa 
chiefly distinguished tliemselres in these mission were 
the jPeBuits, &e XXaminieans, the Fraaciseansi and iho 
Capuchins. 

jlaBy of the protestant princes, firom their peculiar 
aimatioii, oould do but little in spi^ading the Gospel* 
7lie £ngK^ and Dutch, who wer9 mors lavourably 
situated, made some efficient and successful. attempts. 
The purUantf who settled New-England, not os^y 
parried Christianity into their own societies, but 
propagikted it with some success amons the Indians. 
Mayhew, flhepard, and Elliott, pf^ciuarly the last» 
distiogwished themselre^ in, this m/^at beneyoknt ean 
terbrise. 

The effbrts of the Duieh were successfully directed 
to the islands of Ceylon and fonnosm the coast of 
Malabar and other Aalatio settlements, which they ha4 
acquired or conquered. No sooner, alsQi Yiere they 
settled in the Indies, tihan they found \he means of 
eonveiting numbers of the Hindoos to thf) Christian 
faith. 
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PERIOD X, 

THE PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 

' KXTSITDS FROM 

THS PEATH OF CHAIULES XII. OF 

SWEDEN, 

1718 TXABS A. C- 

TO 

THS FINAL RESTORATION OF THE 

BOURBONS, 

1815 TEARS A. C. 

V 

The exteni of this period is 97 year^* 
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We select during this period nine principal 
events 

First, the Death of Charles XII. of Sweden : 

Second, the Conquest of the Mogul Empire 
by Kouli-Kan : 

Third, the Confederacy of Russia, Austria, 
uid France, against Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia : 



Fowrth^ tbe Dismemberaient of Poland by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria : 

F^thj the Declaration of Independence by 
the Uoited States of America : 

Sixths the Execution of Louis XYI. King of 
France : 

Seventh^ the Crowning of Napoleon Emperor 
of France : 

Et^hth^ the Burning of Moscow : 

JVinth^ the Battle of Waterloo. 

The events of this period are singularly important, 
as counected with the establishment and progress of 
civil and religious liberty, and free institutions. Th9 
moral improvement of man, and the diffusion of true 
religion in the world, may be expected to advance 
more and more, with the means which have been put 
in operation for so iihportant an end. Tke fatorfi ]» 
unknown to us, but it seems to teem with great events, 

1. The Death of Charles XZT., of Sweden^ 
w|iich occurred Dec. 11th, 1718, was apparent- 
ly a benefit to Sweden, and to Europe generally, 
Sweden gained a yefowmlion of lier govern* 
ment, and Europe was saved from the ravages 
which his ambition would have made. In be^ 
sieging a Norwegian fortress, he was killed by 
a cannon ball^ 

The czar of Russia and the king of Denniark ravag-« 
ed Sweden, while Charles remained in Turkey. Ee* 
turning in disguise, he immediately conceived the 
design of wresting Norway from Denmark. This ha 
soon abandoned, in eoBsequesoe xxf failing in the 
outsdu 

A project was then formed, in which the czar united 
with hini, of dethroning George II., and of placing the 
pretender James on the throne of Britain. T^e ddath 
of Charles frustrated the plan, and saved Eiuro^e firofoi 
coi^fusioii and blo9d« ' 
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A§m As dnA niiMm waaAamm, (aoCbwl^ bat 
been called,} the mMtnrj power of the Swedish soFe- 
yv^pM eiq[»enaMed a saliilarf liiiutatloii, and the states 
■Mda peace with all the heetile powen. 

2. Tke Cwi^ptat cf At Mogvl Empire^ hj 
KmiMKoMj took place 1739 years A. C Ft wai 
not hoireTer a complete conqaest. Tlie empire 
was so far mined, that after that period, the 
Ticerojs ceased to obey tbe authority of the 
Mogal ; and India fell an easy prey to the £ng^ 
fish East-India Company. In taking I>elhi, 
the capital of India, Kouli Kan acquired im- 
mense wealth, and commiited the most horrible 



Koali Kan, prerionsly to hia invaaioH of India, had 
'ped the tbroae of Penia. Tbe poeterity of Ta- 
■leffiaBe, who established themselves in that coontiy, 
had beeo sopplanted by the Sophia lamily, the last of 
whom waa dethroned by Kouli Kan, who was his 
general. This occurred in 1735. 

Invading India in 1739, every obstacle disappeared 
before him, and scnm reaching Delhi, he took posses- 
sioB of it, with all its treasiures. Upon seme provoca- 
tion he received, he delivered the city to tbe fury of 
his soldiers. In about seven hours, 120,000 of the citi- 
zens were butchered. 

Before his return into Persia, 900,000 of the inhabit- 
ants had perished by his sword, and Uie loss sustained 
by tbe Mogul, in jewels, treasures, &c. amounted to 
125 milHons sterling, more than half which Koiih Kas 
and bis soldiers carried away. 

, This monster took the title of emperor of the Indiei^ 
and returning into Persia, he attempted to change the 
relu^ion, and strangled aU the priests ; after which, in 
selAdefenee, he was murdersd in his tent by his own 
officers, in 1747. 

3. 31!le Confederacy of Russia^ Austria^ and 
France f against Frederick the Qreat of Prussia^ 



fv^as limned 1756 years A. C. This is caRed 
th.e " seven years' war," during which Frede^ 
rick maintained his ground against his powerful 
snemies, sometimes conquering, and sometimes 
conquered. This was an extremely sanguina- 
ry contest. 

Tlie ambition and military spirit of the Prussiaa 
monarch had become sufficiently manifest by the man- 
ner in which he had wrested Silesia from Austria, to 
excite the alarm of the neiffhbouring states. Accord- 
ingly Russia, Austria, and France, concluded a treaty 
oF defensive alliance against him. 

rrfae success of the war was various. Frederick 
gained several important battles, but he lost several 
aJso, and his affairs at length became so critical, from 
liis diminishing resources, and increasing enemie^i, that 
he began to act solely on the defensive. The death of 
the Russian Empress, however, at this time, n^Ueved 
bim in a great measure. 

Her successor nkade peace with the Prussiau king, 
and beinff joined by the Russian troops, with whose 
Iielp he obtained an important victory, he was enabled 
to secure an honourable peace with all the powers 
^^th which he had been at war. The glory which 
Frederick acquired from this protracted contest was 
a trifling compensation to his subjects for their suffer- 
ings. 

4. The Dismemberment of Poland hy Russia^ 
PrtMfia, andjiustriUf 1772 years A.C., has been 
stigmatized as one of the most miprincipled 
acts recorded in history. The greatest part of 
Poland was at that time divided among these 
powers. In 1795 they secured the remainder 
of it, and thus Poland was erased from the list 
of nations. 

Frederick, of Prussia, is said to have been the primis 
mover of this infamous measure. Of the claims set n^ 
for Poland, that of Frederi<^, it ha0 been asserted, was 
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b«(l fiMinded. But of three sucfa claims it is difficult 
to determine which was best, or rather which was 
most iniquitous. 

Stanislaus Augustus, who had been elected by tbe 
interveiltion of Russia, was, at this time, on the iJirone 
of Poland. He was obliged, much against his wishes, 
to assent to the dismemberment of his dominions, and 
to^ive the act the form of legislative sanction. 

Russia, Prussia, and Austria, completing their great 
political crime in 1795, by. seizing on the remaining 
part of Poland, and expunging it from among inde- 
pendent nations, have since enjoyed the fruits of tbeir 
i*obbery. At the Congress held at Vifehha in 1815, part 
of toland was united to the Russian empire, with the 
preservation of its own constitution ; and on this event, 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, assumed the title of 
king of Poland. 

5. The Declaration of Independence^ by the 
United States of America^ was made on the 4tll 
of Xdly, 1776 Jrears A. C. This measure, which 
was so auspicious to the interests of the United 
States, was forced^^upon them by the injustice 
cLnd oppressions of the mother country. The 
act was passed by the Continental Congress, 
assembled at Philadelphia, and by the people 
tvas supported with such spirit and success, 
that it was at length acknowledged by the na- 
tions of Europe. 

The causes of disagreement between the Colonies 
and Great Britain cannot here be recited. They re- 
lated principally to the subject of ret enue and taxation, 
in which the former conceived themselves io be un- 
justly and injuriously treated. 

Opposition being made by the colonies to the acts 
of the British Parliament on this subject, troops were 
sent to America to enforce submission to the laws. 
Hostilities of course commenced. The first blood 
M'as spilt at LiexiiifftoB. Massachusetts, 19th of April, 
1775. * r ^ 
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Prerioosly to<tbe Deekuration of Independeae*, Con* 
greaa h«d appointed Qbohob WASHiireTON Comman- 
der in Chief of tlie Ameriean armies, under wboat 
virtue, taiettta, and bravery, the United States succeed' 
ed in the arduous struggle for liberty^ 

In the height of the contest, France acknowledged 
the independence of the States, and brought aid to 
their cause. In 1783, a definitive treaty of peace watf 
concluded, by which his Britannic Majesty aeknow-* 
lodged the same. 

In 1789, the government of these States was or- 
ganized, conformably to the Federal Constitution, and 
Washington was inaugurated the First Presidents 
With the exception of one war between the United 
States and Great Britain since, the former have enjoy- 
ed a iHight period of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

6. The Execution of Louis XJ^L^ King of 
France^ constituted a momentous part of the 
French revolution. It took place 1793 yeatis 
A. C, on the 21st of January, and follow'ed the 
abolition of monarchy in France. Louis, after 
being long detained as a state prisoner, and 
undergoing a mock trial, was brought under 
the guillotine, to the astonishment of all £u-> 
rope. 

With a view to retrieve his finances, Louis called a 
National Assembly, whieh claimed more liberty than 
he chose to grant. The consequence of this was, 
that the Bastile was demolished, and a new constitution 
established on the basis of the equal rights of man. 

In 1790 the king swore to maintain the constitution ', 
but the next year he fled from Paris. In 1792, Frutice 
ivas invaded by the Prussians and Austrians, to restore 
the kin^. They were repelled. Ailet the execution 
of Louis, all the kings in £urope leagued ag ainst 
France, and a most tragical external and internal war 
took place, in which the French peribrmed prodigSea 
of valour. 

A form of govemmeni way- afterilrardi» settled hs 
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the (kmrwfiion ) btit the powers of EoFoptf being still 
in lengue against France, and the ne^vv^govenmiem 
being unsuccessful in the field, the executive power 
was, in 1799, vested in three consuls, of whom tlie first 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The energy of the government was by this means 
r^jKstored, and Bonaparte, as head of the nation, under 
- the-titje of First Consul, having gained the victory of 
Bfarengo, in Italy, forced Austria to conclude the trea- 
ty of LuneVille, in February, 1801 ; and concluded the 
treaty of Amiens with England in October of that 
» '{ear; thus restoring peace, for a -short time, to all 
Europck - • > 

7. The Crowning of JVapoleon Emperor of 
' " France took place 1804 A. C. It was per- 
/* formed by the Pope. The uexl ^aar he wasr 
. . cfowaed king of Italy« Th^e and other 
-qnanifestatioBs of his ambition excijbed the dis-^ 
. quietude of Europe, and werethe ocGaaii:m of 
renewed and desolating. wars. Hi's successeEr 
put it into Kis' power to dispose of several Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, and to make bis four bfotherisr 
kings. ' " * • 

The peace of Amiens lasted but little longer than 
one year. Oreat-Britain^ Russia, and Austria, con- 
. federated against the French emperor, with a view to 
restore the balance of povrer in £ur<»pe. The English 
met with success on the ocean, Lord Nelson entirely 
dei^atlng the combined fleets of France and Spain at 
Trafalgar. 

Bona(>arte, howerer, was entirely s^iccessful on land. 
He routed the Austrians and Russiani^i with a terrible 
slaughter, at AusferHtz. Pursuing his conquests with 
nnexsmpted rapidity, he almost annihilaled the power 
of Prtiesim by the celebrated bottle of Jena. He gain- 
ed also the battles of Eyiaa and Frie<iland over the 
Russians, and forced them to sue for peace. 
" STIm^ FreAch eoiptf ror wa» bow master of all FroBce, 
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Italy, ftvfitierltfid, Ae Netbarlandt, HoBwii, •ad tbm 
grv^&tor part of Germany. Oi|e of hw brothem h» 
made kinff of HoUaady auotber of Naples, and a ihird 
of* Wettjmalia. He soon prelected the cenqueat of 
Spain, and placed a fourth brother on the throne of 
tbat country. • # 

In this project, however, he was net sneeessfuL fie 
sc»it his generala into Spain, and though- at first victo- > 
rious, they were at length beaten, and driven from the 
country. • In thi6 contest, the English, under the Duke 
or Wellington, distinguished, then^^iyes* • 

- 8. T%e Burning of JiloscoWj the ancient capU* 
tal of Russia, was the work of its patriotic 
inhabitants, who^ 'sought, by. this means, the 
destrudtion^ of /tteir, French invaders. It waa 
completely :' successful . . The French, being' 
deprived of \^nter quarters, were 'obliged to 
commence-- a . precipitate ' and ruinous retreat*. 
The 'burning of Moscow took place in the month 

of Septfember, 1812 A. C. • 

in 1812, NapoJeon invaded Russia with an anny of 
fiOO^OOO'vetBrfina^Gonini'aii'ded by abloranct experienced 

fenerals. » Thii was the first step of his downfall. The 
Luss&ans fought -with the most obstinate courage, 
though they lojBt several battles* ' . « * 

Moscow was taken by the French, but they took it a 
pile of ruins. ThriBe quarters of U its inhabitants had 
burnt to the ground* Its stores and provisions were 
destroyed, and the French had no other alternative 
than to remain there "^without quarters, and without 
^od, er to retreat. 

They chose the latter; and history, it is believed, 
does not record so great a disaster, or more appalling 
scene of ^tiering. The exasperated inhabitants, but 
more especially the rigours of cold and hunger, almost 
totally annihilated an army which presented the proudh 
jest array of human strength that ever one man led 
^o battle. 

According to ^e Russian statement, the Frencl|| in 
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9. TheBatih of Waterloo decided the fiite of 
France and of Europe. It was ^mgbt on the 
18th of June, 1815 A. C. The Preiich forec, 
led bj Napoleon in person^ consisted of 1 50,000 
men — ^that of the English and Prussians united, 
of 170,000. The English were conunanded by 
the Duke of Wellington — ^the Prussians by 
Prince Blucher. With this event ended the 
goTernment of Napoleon 

The disasters of the campaign in 1812 united Great 
Britain, Rasdia, Pnisaia, Austria and Sweden, with a 
▼lew to dotlirooe Bonaparte, and restore liberty to the 
conquered states. Bonaparte was at first succossfu], 
but iosing the battle of Leipsic, the allies poured in upon 
France from the north, while Wellington iavadcMl it 
item the soudi. 

|n this situation of things, he renomeed the throne 
of France and Ital j, and was pemitled to istiffe to 
the Mand of Blha. In the meaa time the fiunily of 
the Bourbons returned tso France, and Louis XVIIL 
fras placed on the throne. 

Bonaparte, however, soon miicdag Elba, Imded in 
Prance, and, the whole army flocking to his standard, 
be entered Paris in triumph, the royal fiunily fleeisg 
before him. This oocurrence brought the alliee again 
to act, and the consequence was, the Tictory of Wa- 
terloo. 

Loins was again placed on the throne, and 3ona- 
partei delirerin^ himself up to the English, was sent 
to the island of St. Helena, where he died March 5th, 
18^1. Europe has since enjoyed peace with Uie ex- 
ception of the struggle which the heroic Oreeks hw 6 
been making for their liberties, and the invamon of 
'Spain by the Freneb, in furtheranoe of the Tiews of 



%he infkmoiis misQamed kol^ aUiaDoe» fiwiMd b ei w oM 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France, af auuBt tha pro- 
fess of free institutions. 

]Bf»tfnfltt(0||etr ^ftutututn in J&ttUitt X. 

1. Martbarovghj an Eoglish duke, and an 
accomplished and successful warrior* - 

2. Adfdisanj an elegant English essayist and 
poetr 

3. JVeti/ton, a most profound mathematician 
and philosopher. 

4. Pope, an eminent English poet. 

5. lAn'ntBusj a Swede, the father of botany. 

6. Chafham, a distinguished statesman and 
orator. 

7. John'soUf an eminent lexicographer, critic, 
and essayist. 

8. JPranA/ftn, an American, a distinguished 
electrician and philosopher. 

9. tVash^in^tony an eminent statesman and 
warrior, and father of the American republic, 

10. Cou/peTf a celebrated English poet. 

11. M. ae Staely a learned and accomplished 
French female writer. 

12. Nap&leonj a renowned warrior, conqueror 
and statesman. 

1. MarVhorough was born in DeYonshire, in IdSO. 
Tew have rivalled him as a military commander. He 
-was successful in all his engagements, and he fongtit 

' several very important ones. He died in 173d, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

2. Addison was more distinguished in prose than in 
poetry. He had a peculiar and matchless humour. 

' He wrote much, and with great ef!bct on the literarf 

taste of the age. The *< Spectator" is a monument of 

'hia genius, lie was advanced very consideri^ly in 

17* 
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«M1 life, b«t Ibr iU« to was whoUf wfit. Hk birdi 
fVM in lem, aad hiB death in 1719. 

3. JV*ef0fofi was bom in 1643, and died in 17S7. The 

Kwers of his mind were ahnost without a parallel. 
> was withal a most dilifent and patient aUideat^ 
His discoTeries in optics and in other branches of 
natural philosophy and the mathematics are w»ll 
known. His Principia and Treatise on Optiea are- hif 
§»eatest worfcsi 

4. Popt was bom in 1688, and died in 1744.. In 
person ne was diminutiye and deformed, and of a 
weakly habit. His discernment, and especially him 
judgment, were great. His poetry is charaeterieed by 
a remarkable smoothness. His powers were unfolded 
al a very early period of life. 

& JUn'fMKus was eminently devoted to natural sci- 
ence. His ardent love of it prompted him to make a 
tour of Lapland in 1732, and to traverse what is called 
the Lapland desert. After enduring great sn^eruigs 
while thus employed, he returned at the end of six 
■Mbths, to Upsal, in the university of which, at the age 
of 34, he was made Professor of Physic and Botany. 
He deceased in 1778, aged 71. 

6. Of Chatham^ as a statesman and orator, it may he 
said, that his eloquence was ef the highest order. 
The music and compass of his voice-^the persuasive 
gracefulness and irresistible force of his action, and the 
lightning glance of his eye, all carried conviction wiU> 
his argument. He was born in 1708, and died in 1778. 

7. lAkk'Jidd was the birth place of Mvimon. In 
1709 he was bom, and in 1784 he died. He has left 
imperishable memorials of his genius and erudition, in 
his Bambler and English Dictionary. In his morals 
ha was eorract, and in his life upright, but his tem* 
perameat was melancholic, and his fear of death ex-> 
eessive. 

8. FnaddEn was bom at Boston, in New England, 
in 1766. He was a printer by trade, but a philosopher 
hf nUture. While attending to his ecoupation, he wss 
ndfrattsing in aeience, or rather discovering it. His 
iKNIie heesma at length kBOwn, and by his dowoveriff 
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it^leetflckf he liai rendered H kntiKHtel. He ww 
also enmient m poUtice, and served his country as an 
•mbaasador to forei^ eourts. He died in 179(K 

^ f9Qukingtom was a native of Virginia, in the United 
States, born in 1732. His death occurred hi 1799.**- 
Having led the armiea of his country in the war of its 
iadeprntenee, he retired to private life. But upon the 
^rganizatien of the Federal government, he was chosen 
President. This high office he filled during two presi* 
dential terms. His private virtues were of the highest 
order, as were also his achievements in war and legia- 
lacion. 

10. By virtue and genius, Cowptr was equally die* 
tinjguiBhed. He possessed a distressing diffidence, but 
iua meimerB were conciliating and amiable. His oh»- 
raeter was strictly religious, and his works have a oMst 
naeftrl tendency. Asa letter writer, none have excels 
led him in the English tongue. A prolon|;ed roelan 
choly wore\>ut his delicate frame, and he died in ISOO, 
aged nearW 70 years. 

11. M,Je Stiul was the daughter of M. Necker, the 
celebrated French financier. She was bom in Paris, 
in 1766, and died in 1817. She possessed a masculine 
strength of mind, and was probably the greatest wo- 
iiMin of her age. She wrote several books, which bear 
die impressions of a rich fancy, and Uvely penetrating 
jgenius. 

m. J>fitpol€an was the wonder of the age in which 
lie lived. The Island of Corsica was the place €i his 
birth. This occurred in 1769. From obscurity, aided 
l>y tiie force of his intellect, aad by favouraUe circam* 
atances, he was raised to the throne of France, aad 
almost to the entire control of Continental Europe. 
A series of disasters plunged him at length fren hia 
elevation, aad he ended his daya in eonfinement ontte 
island of St. Helena, in 1821. 

^iBttUuntmu (B'butbstlam on Vtvttti X« 

1. The present period is perhaps less distioguished 
than the preceding, for pr^ound MaiiMunU^ mtd art- 
gmgl'$mtk»4M9oUrueandmsnattnk Tills arisea rather 



fkwn uw nm6 oT cummimnifoiig tliaii fitm uiy 
cause. Most mdifeeii of hnuMoi investigatmi had. 
been finrettallod ; yet the iiii|Nnoveiiieiils which licve 
been made, in ererf deportment c^ knowledge, bnvo 
been fpreot* 

Dftfeoveriev hare not been wanting, and where the 
genius of former ages haa not exhanSed reaeaicfa, re* 
aeareh has been made. Within tiiia period aome aei- 
iCneesbaTe been created, and others have been greatly 
advanced. By a coarse of observation, agreeably to 
the Baconian philosophy, the great princifSea of dke- 
msiry^ mtneralagy, eudrieUtfj geology^ &c have been 
ftced on a firm bas^ 

2. The JIfie arU have been cultivated with mneb sae- 
^eess during this period. Painters and sculptcns have 
received a patronage worthy of their merits. West in 
^tnting, and Ganova in sculpture, are names destined 
to immortality. American tident has been consincaoaB 
in the former art. 

3. In the meehanie arts^ and in improvements by 
which the conveniences and comforts of life are ex- 
tended and multiplied, this period has probably ex- 
ceeded any other. The numerous inventions which 
are designed to aid the various branches of manufte- 
tures, and the application of the power of steam to the 
same and, many other objects, are the glory of the 

It is calculated that in England alone, at the present 
time, the steam engines in use represent the power of 
920,000 horses, equal to that of 1,920,000 men, which 
being in fhct managed by 96000 only, adds actually to 
the power of the population 1,884,000 men. 

4. Commerce and navigation have made rapid ad- 
vances during the last and present century. Of many . 
nations, the wealth and power consist essentially in ' 
their means and facilities for maritime war, and for 
navigation. 

jBreat Britain^ with her 1000 armed vessels, has Ion; 
piled the ocean, and made her power to be felt on every 
shore, and on every country accessible by water. By 
ineans of the wealth derived from her amazing com* 



fiierce, «be was enabled to employ almost all Europe 
fit one time against, the power of Napoleon. 

Tbe growing napy and tmmerufe commeree of the 
Uaited States of America have given them a considera-' 
tioB of the highest importance among other nations^ 
rimd enable them almost to compete with Britaia het* 
«elf, on her own element. 

The amplication of steam to tbe purposes of naviga- 
Iten forms an Qra in its history. The Americans first 
•made the application, and the power of steam is new 
extensively employed in propelling vessels on rivers 
and inland sea^;, both in Europe and America. 

5. Tbe establishment and progress of (^rei\ institu- ' 
tions have also marked the period under review. The 
independence of the American States" forms an era in 
the history of tbe political world ; cind it has generated 

a sfHrit cmoong the nations which, sooner or lateir, will 
crumble into dust every fabric of tyranny. 

The efforts of the Holy Mliance cannot always keep 
4his spirit down. Light is in its nature progressive^ 
.and light has begun to shine. France, during her revo- 
lution, and Spain, more recently, were unhappy in theif 
«irorts ; circumstances were not in their favour^ Bu| 
<xr^ece still maintains her lieroic and lofty struggle, 
,and Mexico and the South American States are free.' 

6. CkrisUanity and its heavenly influences have, on 
the whole, been more visible during this period, thai) 
during several that preceded it. This has been the 
iruit of the Reformation. Much has been the vice and 
,£agitiousness of the reformed nations — much has been 
their unbelief; and at one time the reign of infidelity * 
^seemed almost universal, but its reign was short-lived. 

A better spirit has succeeded it, and for the }as/ thir- 
ty years the Gospel has enjoyed peculiar triumphs in 
revivals of religion, and in tbe propagation of itstenete 
among the heathen tribes. Many islands of the sea 
have4)een evangelized, and some portions of benight* 
ed Asia and Africa. Civilizntion has followed in th^ 
train of 9brisiianity. 
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QtTESnONS FOR EXAMJNATI(»ir/ 
flJ'TkBmeUimpm-tmdQ^etHmtwre in Salic. 

. OH THK IHTBODUCnOH. 

MThat is itaeeesaiy for dienapil to fcnoir befara lie eaa taattx witli 
•ivmmgfi apaa ihe atndy rf ChrenoJoiy t 

1. Ey whom, and ig^iLsras the worU crcaigd ? Describe it. 

2. iljivr is the easlem oontineofc divided T What are these divistons 
called t IVhat is the western continent .caHed T Wbat is said of 
Eorope, Africa, and Asia ? Wheie will jnw^fiwl^the* shape of ihoe 

' asantaiesT 

3. Where.were A^am and Eve createdY Wbat is said ot them 
md'fheir children 7 

4. Wbat is tbe ol^ect of history ? 

B, What does history tell.us'orthe deseendanU of Ad^m 1 

6. What shall -we leara in history rsqpectiiig the appeanuioe of 
• Jesuf Christ in the werld ? Whaido we call the period bciore Christ t 

What do we call the time from that date to the present ? 

7. Wbat is said respecting^ the details of history 'befereibe art of 
priatinf f ygaen did that- event take olace t Why have the records 
of events been more abundant ind authentic since t How have many 
iinpoclant facts lyith regard to ancieift'^istory been ascertained ? 

8. What is the only autl^pntic history for aixNil 3300 yeaxs afler ths 
Creation f "Wh^Vf tfe principal fads related in it ? 

9. Whe is the eailiast pcofluto writer whose yrorks are now extant t 
.Whe» dwl he write 7 Or v^^at i^ations does be tell us ? 

10. Mmi^ the eaziy l(istory of .tl^ vorid be considered very imper- 

'^Ct I*' •«•"■ « 

Jil/ Wk)Mi?pK^i!CMedinth6foUowiBgW0rk? 

o9,TBr^ GJEVKRAL piTistoirr 

Him may Chronology be 4mdal? What isthe meaning of the 
arord ChroQolMn^? What is its raeaaing as here used in apolicalioo 
to History t What u the extent of Aneienl Chrmolo^y 7 Into how 
Btaay periods may it be divided 1 What is the mieanm^ of the word 
period as here used ? What i^the extent of the first paiod^ and for 
u>hat is U distinguishtd ? Repeat this question in every penod. 

" ANCIENT CHRONOI.OGT. PERIOD I. 

What i^ the name of this period ? Wbat is ifae meaning^ of the 
word Antediluvian ? How many years does this period enrisraice 1 
How maim p r in c ipal eventf are ineluded in thit period f What art 
tktu t Where do we find the only accounts of these evants T 

\.Whailn^ai0ftim/tdUihtiDorkofChtetim%oee%amT WtM 
appointmeul did God make resj)ecting the seventh datff Whendidthis 
event CroMtpuv f Do the Scriptures give us a philo60|»hiGal acooont 
«f thewerk of Creation 1 What is the general siqppositaaii respecting 
It f What are the conjectures'bf some learned men upon this sob- 
jeetT UpMi what is this interpretaUoB founded f Is the f^ certain f 
Is this use of Scripture justifitf>le 1 

5. WhereistheaeeountofthefaUofmaneontamedf Wheredid 
^prodaUffUiteplactT From the aceowt ooptaiood^iil tbeScr^ptai«% 
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y^9i do we learn ef the diaracter and ntttatioB of wen at hit enk* 
tion f Bv whom was he templed to violate the command of his Ma- 
ker T What was die .consequence of this depcrtore from duty? 
Where did this transacticm occur 7 Where is the Garden ol' Eden 
supposed to have been situated t 

3. What toas one of the Jirst frttUs of the ajiottaey? When M 
Cain murdir AJbdT "Why eUd he murder himf Where may ther 
particulars of this story be found 7 What are they? What was thir 
conaeouence.to Cain 7« 

4. Wfiy was the deb^ predicted to Noah f When wat HHb predie^ 
tkm contmunie^Ued ? For, what jmrpose was the dehige thr^fdmedt 
Where may this accooot of the dehige be found f 

Diitinguuhed Characters in Period 1. 

Who were the distinguished characters of this period t ■ 

1. How long did Adam live afteche was expelled from Paradisie 7* 

3. What was there peculiar in the character and history of Enoch f 

4. What Was the age of Methuselah, and how much older was htf. 
ihan any .other person 7 

1. What information do the Scriptures Uttard us of the state of so- 
ciety daring tKk Antediluvian period t 

2. How for did their knowledge of architecture eatend 7 What n 
iaid of the Mechanic Arts and Music 7 Were any discoveries made 
in Astronomy 7 

3. From what cause may we infer that seme, progress was made in 
most briEuiches of human pursuit; and even in the Arts and Sciences f 

4. Can any thing defimte be settled as to the esdent of jK^lation 7 
What is the jprobabilHy respecting it 7 ' - 

5. What form of government probably, existed duriog'tfais period 7 
From what do you infer this 7 What is the Patriarchal form of go- 
vernment 7 

PERIOD II. 

What is the name of this period 7 Wliat is the extent of this pe^ 
riod t How many years does it evbrace 7 How vMcmi princtped 
events are included m this period 7 What are they 7 Where do we 
obtaih our information respecting this period 7 

1. How vmck of theghbe did Ike dduge cover 7 What was Ae di^ 
atruetion ooauAaHed by4t7 Whendid this occur 7 Who w«l cenN 
inandedtobaildtheArk7 Describe it. What did it contain t Ho«r 
long did it float upon thewater7 Where did it i«st7 HowkuM^ 
did Noah and his companions continue in the ark 7 Are there ai^ 
U^ftions respecting a general deluge 7 Ajpo there any visiUe marks 
of it upon the earth 7 

3. When was the tower of Babd built 7 Whert was it tammemisd 7 
What dicineJudgmM ttum^ 7 What motive induced the inhabitants 
of the worid to erect the tower ef Babel 7 Did God appvove their 
<lesigu7 /What were the consequences of coafomidiag their lan- 
guage? why Was the city named Bahel 7 

3. When,andbywh9m was Assyria founded 7 Horn was Uvmted 
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dflrivwlf Whatrdalionwasb«faNoabf WhatolydidhebiuUf 
Wkai wu iu nze f Who Saanded tbe Babylonian empire? Wbo 
colarged and enbeUiahed Babvlon ? Wbo uniled Uiesc kingdoms 1 
Is the Assyrian cfaroaoloffy autheutic 7 

4. When uxu tlie^ai dynasty of the Chinese emperors establishedT 
WhiUw0sitcaUedf and how nuauf succeeded it f How lar do the Chi- 
nese noonb extend 1 Do tbey claim a big^r antiquity ? JDo ati- 
tbentic bisiories discountenance such pretensions t Who ^%'as at ibc 
head of the first dynasty ? In what was he skilled, and did the em- 
|iiffe floorish under his reign ? 

6. Wluffoumkd the kingdom of Egypt T "When was it fotauledf 
In what respects was the reign of Moerus favourable to his sobiecls f 
What stales were formed among his descendants ? Were they after- 
wards unitCMi 7 Iji whose reign did the baifoorians from the east con- 
quer Egj'ptT How long did they keep possession of the country ? 
What is their govemmeut called 7 What is called the first age of ths 
Eg}'ptian Monarchy 7 To what did the Egyptians direct their atten- 
tion m this age 7 'What was tbe second age and what arts were. 
chiefly cultivated? What effects Ibllowed the oppression ei lira 
Egyptians 7 Wluch was the age of luxury and conquest 7 

JHstmguiahed Characters m Period II. * 

TI7(0 fpere the distmgmshed dumxters in tiiis penod, and far wlui 
veere theu eminent ? 

1 . When did fioah die ? 

2. Who was Nimrod; and what is he styled in Scripture? 

4. What was Meues called iu Scripture 1 Whose sou was he, antf 
whom did he govern and instruct lu the arts 7 What city did htf 
build? 

5. For ift-faat was Semiramis distinguished ? How did she gov^o 7 
What anecdotes are related of her ? 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period II. 

1. Oil what accounts is this a very interesting period in the historj 
of tlic world 7 

2. What do we infer from tbe scriptural account of tbe settlemeut 
Hwl origin of nations 7 

3. What reason have we ibr beiievii^ that tbe populaiion of Uie 
earth increased rapidly aAer tbe deluge 7 

4. What is said of disooveries, inventions, &c. during this interval 7 
By wliom was na^al architecture invented or improved? When 
were they known to be a commercial peopled With whom did Agro- 
nomy originate 7 Wtio first invented Geometry 7 What reasons can 
be gtven whv tliese two uaiioitf shoukl have excelled in these particu- 
lar sciences 7 

6. Were heroic exploits and tbe practice of war unknown to tbrs 
period? How did Nunrod become distinguisiied 7 What appears , 
Id bav'e been tlie censcqocnce 7 

%* What is said o<* ihie religion of tliis period 7 

PERIOD iir. 

What is this period called 7 What is tlie extent of this period f 
I low many vears do^s it einlicace 7 JJow many grincipai events are 
intMtd in Um pei-Mfd? \ Vhai are they? Where i» Um ijiabnuUio* 
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t«9eeti]|(^ these 6v«al« diteflj&iuidT Doee prafiiaA biitoiy tfanyvr 
anT Hs^it upon them T 

L WhM was thi object of ihACoB^ofAbrahcan? When did iM^ 
event take pUux, and how cad icas he T ^ Treom. whom was Abraham de- 
scemled t Wny did God separate him from the other descendants of 
Shem 7 How did be dP it 7 Why did Abraham remove to Canaan 7 
Wliat essential truths did God commit to his keeping 7 What did be 
form of bis family, and where, in process of time^ were they «ack>sed 7 
Which of his descendants left a ntmierous ofisprmg 1 WSat did they 
become? 

2. Why vxre Sodom and Oomorrah destroyed ? When did this 
event occur? Who interceded for them? Where are the circum- 
stances of this catastrophe recorded? Who barely escaped with 
their lives 7 What other cities were destroyed at the same time t 
How is the plain described upon which these cities stood 7 With 
what is it now covered, and what is it called 7 What are the pecu- 
liarities of the Dead Sea, and the adjoining country 7 

3. With toliat event teds the arrival of huachua in Greece connected f 
When did he arrive there ? Who is he supposed hv some to have 
been ? Who were the Aborigines of Greece 7 Mention some of 
their habits. 

4. What tms the occasion of selling Joseph into Eprpl ? How did 
God overrule it ? What is tJie date of this event ? Who was Josepii 7 
Where is the st(»y of Joseph recorded 7 Why was Joseph hateu by 
his bretliren 7 To whom did they sell him, and where was he car- 
ried ? What happened'to him in Egypt 7 What led his brethren 
iiuo Egypt 7 How did he treat them 7 What were the consequences 
to his family 7 

a. By whom vxrt ilie Israelites persecuted ? When did their perse- 
culion commence ? What was designed by iliis persecution f Why 
were tlie children of Israel an object of fear to the Egypliaiis ? What 
ii)ethods did tliey take to prevent their increase and prosperity 7 
Were these mea^sures successful 7 Who raised them up a deliverer 7 
Where are the particulars of God's chosen people ffiven 7 

6. Wlieny and by whom was Atfiens founded f With what Juu tliis 
event an important connexion ? What measures did Cecrops adopt to 
civilize the barbarous natives of Attica 7 What proved the first step 
towards that elegance which afterwards rendered Athens the most 
distinj^^ished city npou earth 7 

Dislingmshed Cluxracters in Period III. 

Wlio were (he disHngtdshed cluxracters of this vaerval, and for what 
were Uiey entinent ? 

1. Where was Abraham bom 7 How old was he wiien he died 7 
For what was he eminent 7 

2^ Who was Melchisedec, and what is said of his iuter\'iew with 
Abraham? 

3. Wlio was Sesostris ? What were his exploitH asaconqnenMrT 
How did he empk>y his time afier his return home 7 

4. What can you say of Joseph 7 

MHacellaneoiiS Observatiotu. 



«bMriodf WkiAisMid reMcthMTtfas dWfisatiottorilweMlflni 

S. Da the dispeualioos of Qod towards his dmrdi desert (wr 
•nenikNit What sopported the piety of fab people <taxrUig- the an^^ 
^hivian agef After the flood, what method did God take to coiii>' 
maiaicate tnie religioD to sacoeediiig eeoeraticms f What wooU 
probably have been the state of the woria, but finr the separation of 
Abraham and his family t 

3. Majr we infer that the arts and sciences made some p togresg 
durii^ this period ? When is it probable some of the wonden of ait i 
in Egypt were oommenc^ ? Was the art of writing known? What 
nodebad the EeypUanS of reoordinff knowledge T What are hiero- 
glyphicst 

4w What nations began U> send colonies abroad f What natioiif 
%rere founded in this manner T i 

5. What is said of the traific of nations t What event is recordeii 
in the history of Abraham Horn which we infer that metals were a 
ttiedittm of exchange t 

PERiob IT. 

What is the extent dt thiis period T How many years does it em- 
brace f How ump m/ principal eoenU are included m this period? 
iVhai care tiuy ? What is said with regard to sacred and profene 
htstory durii^ this interval 7 

1. Hofw wods the departure of ihthrdditet/romllgy^ 

Who vxtttheb- leader? When did this event take place ? Wiihichat 
ieos d connected T Who waS the most distinguished character of an- 
cient times ? How was be preserved from c&owning in infimcy ? In 
whose &m^ was he brought up 7 For what purpose was he selected 
by God 7 Where did he tead the Israelites 7 Where was the whole 
army of the Egyptians destroyed 7 What did the Israelites rec^ve 
in the wilderness which distinguished them fix>m all oth^ iiaiioos t 
Did Moses enter Canaan 7 When did he die 7 ^ 

2. To tohom had a promise been made respecting die entnmce of tht 
MaxuHtes into Canaan? Who teas Oieir leader on Vm occasion T How 
md he conduct the enterprise f When did Uds everd take place f How 
did the Israelites pass over Jordan 7 What was their success in thei^ 
battles with the (;anaanites7 What reason is ^ven for this 7 Ho# 
tnany cities did Joshua conquer in six years 7 When dTd hie die 7 

3. What tods the first foreign erOerprise of the Greeks f By whoiA 
was it conducted f. What was its destination ? What is supposed to 
have been the object of this expediUon 7 Who marked the plan of 
f he voyace 7 What did he form for the use of seamen 7 Wnat use 
has Sir £aac Newton made of this circumstance 7 

4. Wluett ibas TVoy takdit Whdt teas Hie length of the-sieg^f 
How has this event been celebrated f Upon whose authority does the 
hccount of the Trojan war rest 7 Hdw was Troy dfestrbyed 7 What 
do we leam of the state of the military art from this account? Of 
ii^hat nature was the sien^ 7 

5. When did the HeracUdm return T Who ioere they f How long 
did they irdnain m banishtneni ? Of what states did thef take possession 
oii thfdr return ? What can you say of Hercules 7 What effect had 
the return of his descendants upon Greece 7 

6i When sdku Monartha/ atabUdted among Ae JkntHle^t Why 
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^^k^fiShof^iheb' g o v ernmintT Bow iiiaayyMnwM« tb» !■»• 
elites cUrectea by Judges? How did they regasd tbaa and U»Hr 
pmeMB? Which of tfieir Judees were eminani menf Who was 
tii^ fkti king, and what was the cheqracter of his reign T Who was 
bis 9iecessor, and what C9D ypi| wy Qf him 1 For what was Solo* 

Distinguished Characters in Period IV, 

Who were the distinguished charaders in this period, and /or vihti 
%tert thm eminent 7 
~- 3. When did Orpheus live, and for what was he ftunpus f 

4. For what was Samson remarkable 7 Mention an instance of it. 

5. From what station was David raised to the throng 1 What rear 
^er» him ^unous ? 

MtsceUaneous Observations on Period IV, 

}. What is said of the business of colonisation during this period f 
"What important settlements were made ? 

i'. Did the Arts and Sciences continue to spread 7 What ibUowed 
the introduction of letters into Greece ? What people more parties 
lariy cultivated literature and poetry ? Have any or their won&s been 
iianded down to us composed dunnp this period? Who is without 
<]oubt the most ancient writer extant 7 

3. Upon what n^tipn did the li^ht of true religion shine 7 What 
was the religious state of other nations ? What is said of th^ Mytho- 
logy ^^ ^^^ Heathen during this period 7 . ^ ^ 

4. Are there any remams of the magnificent cities and works of 
art which embellished this period ? What are the most entire monu- 
ments of ancient art now remaining 7 When did Diodorus lire, and 
when does he suppose the largest pyramid was built 7 

5. What games were insUtutea among the Greeks during this in- 
terval 7 In what did they consist 7 When were the Isthmean games 
instituted 7 When the Olympic 7 '\Vhen did they begin to be r^;[u- 
lariy celebrated 7 Of what impoHaiice are they to profane history 7 

6. From what does it appear that the civilized nations of the cast 
had amassed great wealth 7 What ivas' the means of diffusing wealth 7 
What is said of the riches of David and Solomon 7 How were they 
acquired 7 From what would you infer that the Greeks made coi«' 
siderable improvements in nautical science 7 Describe the ships usea 
them by on each of these expeditions. 

PERIOD T. 

What is this period called 7 What is the extent of this period 1 
|Iow many years does it include 7 How many principal events do you 
ftotice in this period? What are they f What can you say of saoed 
imd profane history during this interval ? 

1. Wlten was SoUmumTs temple dedicated ? By whov^i imd in whose 
presence was this dedication performed 7 How long was it in boildinff 7 
Who devise^ the plan and provided materials T Describe it. By 
what was the reign of Solomon characterized 7 What was his char 
racter 7 What occttrred diuing the reign of his son in consequence 
of his idolatry 7 
' 3. Wkdiumudof^htisftroducHoHo/Homr^Bpo^ 



Whemwert&teifMroAtBeif What mof can jwwt mfet lUt t tr n od 
dw cffiftcU of Itts wrkin^T 

3. Whm tUd Lycurgus reform the ttpubSe of LaceJem»n f WhM 
was the result of his mstHutums T Where was Lacedemoii aitaaied f 
How had it been previously governed ? How did 'Lyfxa^ais beoone 
their legislator 1 What means did he employ to effect their reftnna* 
tion ? How lonff did his laws continue in force 7 

4. When did Vido build Carthage ? What is known of iU earkf 
kiskrrtfT What of Us later? WhowasDido7 Why did she leave 
her country ? Wnere did she fix her habitation 7 When did the city 
become known as one of the most splendid in the world 7 Over how 
many cities did its dominion extend? What was its popnlatioiif 
What is its present state 7 

5. H^ien, and by whom, vjos the kingdom of Maoedon fmmded t 
What VMS its character atjirst f What do we Know of Caranus and 
his government in Macedonia? Who first iMrought Macedon into 
notice 7 By what celebrated battle was this acc omp lish e d 7 What 
4id he sul^ect to his dominion 7 . 

6. When did Jonah preach to the Ntnevites? What loastheo^ed 
^ his frtaching ? Wno was Jonah, and what was he cwnmaaded 
to do 7 Relate his conduct t^n this occasion 7 How did the Nine* 
yites oonduct after bis (H'edictioa 7 What more do we loiow oC Niae* 
vdi ? Wbat ]dj0igdoms rose fipom its ruins 7 

. Distinguished Characters in Period V, 

Who were 0ie distbiguished characters of this period, and for what 
were that em&ventf 

1. What books werns written by Solomon 7 

2. When did Homer live 7 What is known of hisburth, parentage, 
and the circumsUooes of his life 7 

3. What can vou say of Hesiod I 

4. Mention fne principal events in the life of Lycui^gus. Wben 
did he die 7 

6. Who was Isaiah, aod iRrhen did he prophesy 7 What was the 
manner of his death 7 

Miscellan&fus Observations on Period V. 

1. Did civilisKation advaaee amoii|^ any of the natioiia daring^ this 
period 7 What nations were on the dedme 7 

2. What was the state of the arts 7 Of what kind of taste are the 
Sgypti^n pyramids a proof 7 In what arts was there some |Hx>ficieiicy 
made? 

3. What was the character of the learning and literature of the 
times 7 Describe the philosophy. 

4. How did Commerce flourish 7 From what do you inler that 
cxxBsiderable improvement was made in the construction ^vessels 7 

5. What form of government generafiy prevailed? Wh<n« do 
you find any exceptions ? What was the character of the monarehs 7 

6. What is said of the prevalence of true rdiffi<Hi 7 What followed 
Ihe separation of the ten tribes 7 Where was ue revelatkm erf' Jeho* 
vah presenred ? 

PERIOD TI. 

Wteiaaiitj^od called f Whdt> dj^ eW oT Uiii peritnlt 



Hoirnny VMM doei it include 7 How many impoHotniecenithdcnf; 
to this partoa ? mud are they ? What is said of profane bisto^ 
duroir this period ? 

1. n^im, and bytohom was Rome founded f With what wot thk 
poent connected f ISy whom was Rome Jim peopled? What can you 
B&y of the early history of Komulus ? When was Rome built 7 De^ 
scribe the city. What contributed to make them a warlike nation 7 
How did Romulus divide the people, and the land 7 

ft. Who carried the ten tribes of Israel into captiviii/ f What woi 
fin conseanertce ? When did this event occur? What teas tJie occasion 
0/ vE ? How long" had the ten tribes existed a separate kingdom 7 
What was the cmuracter of then* princes 7 What w?5 their capital 7 
Who was their last kin?, and how lonff was Samaria besieged 7 Who 
fK«ne those afterwards known under the name of Samaritans 7 What 
do the nrophets say oT the suflfering of the Israelites 7 

3k What kngth of time intervened between the destruction of 8ama' 
ria and tiiie takmg of Jerusalem ? When, and by whom was Jeruaa* 
lem taken f What was the state of jTudah after the extinction of the 
Israelitish nation 7 How long was Jerusalem besieged 7 Who was 
the king of Judah, and what was done with him and his family t 
What more is said of the city and its inhabitants 7 

4. What terminated the Babyloman emmre ? How was it effected? 
How was Babylonia afterwards situated f When did this event lux]^ 
pen ? Where is Cyrus celebrated 7 For what was he appointed m 
tbeprovidence of Uod 7 Wjiom did he pxcceed in the government 
C^ Persia and Media 7 How were these empires situated afterwards 9 
Wh^ options difl he vanquish besides the BaSytonians 7 How did 
he fgpemd the last part of his |ife, and how was tie estimated by his 
subjects? 

5. ^y what jneanai were the Jews restored from eaptiekv T Who 
permiaedilieir return? When did this event take place ? llow wo^ 
were the Jews heid in captivity 7 Had it any effect upon their cha- 
racter 7 What was restored to them by Cyrus 7 What did h^ per- 
mit them to do 7 In how many years was this accomplished 7 , tlow 
long is their history continued in the Old Testament ailer their rf mm 7 
How were they treated by the successors of Cyrus during this p«:riodf 

6. What occasioned the abolition of the regtd government at Rome ? 
When did it occur ? Who were the chief agaOs in this transaction t 
What more is said of Tarquin and the causes of his expulsion from 
Rome 7 How was Rome governed after this event 7 What circum- 
stances throw a degree of suspicion on this part of the Roman history 1 
JVbat does Livy say of the andent records 7 

JHstinguishtd Characters tr< Period VL 

Who wp^ the distinguished characters of this intervalf andwhy were 
(hey eminent ?. 

1. What was the character of Romulus 7 How long did he reigu, 
and when did he die7 

2. For what was Sappho celebrated 7 Where, and when was die 
bom 7 What more can you say of her7 

3. Where was Solon Ixira 7 For what was he eminent among hi^ 
C(Vuntryment When did he die, and how old was bo^ 

18* 



4. WWwMT)Ml«,ttMlwb«eww hm bomf ' WM Si HiH«f 
Um T When did be <ue, and how old was be ? 

5. Far what was Cyrus disUngvushed t Aboat what tiBie did he 
4iat 

6. Whea did Anacreon flourish f What is the character of his 
poetiy f What occasioned bis death 1 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period VL 

1. What doeathe fate of the Hebrew nation teach us reapectinf^ 
God's deahags with communities 7 How much of Une reliri<ni was 
probably Imown in the world ? Among in^at nations were Uie ccHn- 
mon virtues of humanity rising into importance f From what source 
^d felse systems of r^i^n receive an accession of strength f 

3. In what aatioa <hd civilization advance ? What was the state 
df the Romans during this period 7 What is said of their language ? 
What was the state m some of the ancient nations of the E^ ccwi- 
pared whh Greece f 

3. What were the effects of the discoveries in scieiice and phildso- 
phy during tins period ? How do the inventiofis of ancient and mo- 
dem times compare with each other ? What magnificeBt building 
was erected in Rome ? 
' 4. Describe the governments of this period. 

5. When did the As^^iaa empire cease to exist T What eoosider' 
able places wefe Ibunded t 

PXRIOD TU. 

' What may this period be called ? What is its extent ? Howmairf 
years dees it mnbraee t How *t<mv vnforlmA eeeitf/ ore included \n 
this period ? What are Uuy f Wnat is said of the sources of inlbr* 
Maia» tluring this period 1 What eminent Greek historians flou- 
rished t 

1. Between what powers was the battle of l^arathon/ou^ ? Who 
wendefmtedT Who led tke r es p ect iv e armies f When dSd this etent 
aoatr T In what did this war originate 7 How many of the Persians 
were killed f How many of the Greeks t What treatment did Mill 
liades receive irom his countrymen t Relate an incident in this war, 

2. What is said of the destruction of Leomdas and his band? What 
force did Leemdas resist? What is the date of Has eoentf Who 
was Xences 1 What was the size of the army with which he invaded 
Greece ? How many ships did he employ ? Where is Tberm<^* 
Ise 7 Who was chosen to oppose this immense force, and whai was 
the number of his men 7 What was the conduct of the Spartan 
king 7 What was his motive 7 What was the result 7 

3. When woJS Cineinnalus dictator of Ropte? How long did hi 
hold his office ? What did he accomplish ? How was Rome governed 
after it became a republic 7 What was the authority of a dictator, 
and when was it resorted to 7 What more can you say of Cincinna* 
ttis7 

^, Whatis said of the retreat of (he 10,000 Greeks? WhendidU 
fcdce place ? By whom was it conducted end described ? With whom 
were the Greelu engaged in battle near Babylon 7 For what pur- 
pose were they thus engaged 7 Mei^on some particulars ne^jwctiitf 
th^ir retreat. Br wlnti was the char««ter of the Atheoiani laniiMn 



alMMst ftih fniiet ^fhy was Socraies an oljeet of tf^ir ntfltat- 

ment ? 

5. When did OteGaufi take RmneT WhtfvxutharUaderT What 
teas itie issue of their enterprise ? Who were the Gauls, and whtm 
were they established at this tiine 7 How did they become engaged 
in war with Rome ? How were the Gauls expelled from Rome T 

6. When did the war between Thebes and Sparta commence ? What 
is said of this occurrence ? What effect had 'the glory which the 
Greeks acquired in the Persian war upon their conduct towards each 
other ? Who led the Theban army against the associated States of 
Greece ? Where did he defeat the enemy ? Where was Epaminon- 
das slain ? What effect had this battle on the Spartans ? For what 
did this event pave the way ? 

Diatinguished Characters tn Period VII, 

Who were the distinguislied clutractars of this period, and why loerV 
dteueminenl? 

1 . Who was Confiicius 7 When, and where was he bora 7 Fat 
what was be disUnguished 7 When did he die 7 - 

2. Of what place was Herodotus a native, and when did he flou* 
rish 7 Why did he leave bis country 7 What did he accomBlish om 
liiti reittrn, and why was he again obliged to flee 7 When, and wbera 
did Herodotus recite his history 7 How was il received 7 Whai-doeg 
it coiMain 7 

3. Where was Pindar bom 7 For what are his odes admired t 
When did he die 7 

4. Of what place was Socrates a native 7 For what has he been 
venerated 7 In what manner did he die, and about what time 7 

5. Who was Thucidydes, and where was he bom 7 Why was ha 
banished 7 What did he then write 7 What is the character of hia 

6. Who was Hippocrates, and of what place was he a native 1 
How did he improve himself in medicine 7 What epithet have his 
writings janNsured him 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period VII. 

1. What is said of the philosophers, historians, poets, and artists of 
Greece, during this period 7 Or what was it emphatically the era t 
Were Uie Greeks oistin^ished for agriculture, mauufactures^ and 
commerce 7 In what did they surpass ail other ancient nations t 
Under whose administration were they carried to perfection 7 

2. What did the Romans pursue with enerarv and success 7 How 
was their languag^e probably improved 7 What is known of the 
Asiatic nations during this interval 7 

3. Of what importance is it to trace the events in Jewish history t 
How long did trie Jews continue to enjoy a degree of prosperity 7 
From whom did Ezra obtain liberal donations, and power to govern 
the Jews agreeably to the divine constitution 7 Who received p^- 
mission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem 7 Ailer this, to whom did 
they probably become subject 7 What is always the fact with rt»pard 
to the knowledge of the true God, where revelation does not enlispitea 
tfac hmnan moat 



PXKIOD Till. 

What is thb Deriod cattedt What is its exteitt? Haw manjr years 
^oes it inchide f Horn many importemt events art compriatd ta this 
fmriad T Wkai an they ? What ansals supplj the most antbendc 
^palcriab far this period t In what events a it p^culariy prolific ? 

1. Whem woM the battle of Cherrtmea fought J WlioLwatthtTtaulL 
^kT What was the iMterett al atake? What was t^ coosequenott 
«f the tanxgn eonqucsls of Greece t .Who ascended the throne of 
^ * at this umeT What ambitious design did he conceive t 

be occMioM of his coranenein^ hostiMesl Who endea- 
Id araqse the Atheaiaas f What was his success ? How did 
Ailip treat the Oieeks ? What prevented his invasion of Persia t 

2. When tHd Alexander ocerthrow the Persian empire 7 How long- 
kMtMsnBoSskdf ^fohat battle wmiU fate decided? fiow many 
men did Darius lose in this battle f Who was soceeasfiil in the two 
Mtiles oreviovthr fcneht ? What became of Darius 7 How many 
isea dia Alezanoer taxe with him on this expedition t What other 
imlioas dkl he conoaer, and hbiw far did he penetrate east ? Why did 
he not proceed to tiie eastern ocean ? What more is said of him 1 

3. WientiidtltedivisionofOieMacedoniati empire take place? Wha 
mnde 0ns partition t Did Alexander nominate a successor ? What 
were the coinequences ? What was assi^ed to Ptolemy 7 What to 
Onssaoderf What to Lysimachns? What to SeleucosT Which 
of thcne envisions were the most powerful ? 

^'Wken watt Byrrhus defeated by the Romans ? What was the 
y*fMfewcg of this eivnl Z ' Menttoa the causes of this war. How 
many men were lost by Pyrrhus in his defeat ? How many ^'ears 
4ller the foundation of Rome did this event occur? 
" 5. When did thefrst Punic wear commence 1 What, is said of it? 
Vfhy was Sicily the jxincipal scene and object of this war ? What 
wmi the 'result of th^ir naval epgag-cinents ? What succe^ did tho 
Romans meet with in Africfa ?' What was the final Ksiie of this war? 

6. When di^ the ^cond Punic, war commence ? Who began tbif 
war ? Who led the Carthaginians ? What city did the Carthafi* 
irians take in Spain ? ' Wl{ere did Hannibal then go ? What was lae 
size of his army wh^n he ai^ved in Italy 1 AVnat was his success 
there f Mention the concluding' events of this war. 

7. What event foUomed soofi after the conclusion of the second Pume 
war ? - When did the kingdom of Macedon, and Uie independence of 
Xjhvece become extinct? What was the cause of the reduction of Ma- 
rnlonia t How did the Romans gain over many 'of the principal 
Mreeks't What pretext had they for drawing the sword T Whq 
comiiiMm^d the woric of slaughter? Who completed ilf Under 
yrhat Aame di(^ Greece become a Roman province ? 

Vwtinguished Characters in Period Vlif. 

Who were the distinguUJied Crtaraeters in this period, and for what 
^r^ they eminent?' *» • • 



^annoirf* Mi 

1. "WIm W«8 Alexander, and what did to mw hiawlf «• li« f 
At what age did iie begin nis enterprises 1 What effect had his vie* 
tones vcpaa his character 7 Mention some dicumstaacea to pnire kL 
What more canyou say of him T 

2. Who was Plato, and when did he live T What is said of his 
edacatioa 1 Why did he travel 1 How did he employ himself oo bis 
return ? What is said of his maaoars and the doctrines he tM^gtef 
How did 1m die f 

S. Who was Demosthenes? How did he beeome the most 



nent orator of (Greece 7 What difficahies impeded his rising taleMib 
and how did he overcome them ? Where did his abilities pliice him f 
What did he do in that capacity f Are there any stains left apon hit 
memory? When and how did he die ? For what have his oralioM 
always been celebrated ? 

4. When, and where was Aristotle bom T What is said of hit 
education? Upon what subjects did he write with great ability t 
When did he die? 

5. What is known of Euclid ? 

6. When, and where did Theoenmsflouridif What Ss iIm cha^ 
ncter of his pasUH^ris ? 

MiaceUaneem Observations on Period VUf. 

1. What is said of learning and the fine arts among the Greeks, 
duriiM[ (hisjperiod ? Under what reigns dkl lenming wake creat pro- 
gress 7 What flourished chiefly at Alecandri* i "By whom was 
Mathematics cultivated 7 Who was a celebrated stteoeasor of Euclid 7 
What is said df Philosophy 7 

^ 2. When did the dawning of literature and philosophy appur 
among the Romans 7 What writers flourished in this period 7 Whal 
is said of the taste of the Rom^Lns for the fine nrls 7 Hniyivas philo* 
aofhy introduced into Rome 7 

3. Weie libraries known in these times ? Where did tfiey exist t 

4. Do we know as much of ancimit manners and customs as would 
foe desirable 7 What is said of the manners of the Athenians, Spar^ 
tans, and Beotians 7 How were women regarded among Ihem 7 By 
what were the early ages of the republic of Rome characterized t 
Who are given as examples of inaustry among the Patricians of 
Rome 7 What did the Romans import fix>m the countries they coi^ 
quered 7 

5. What was the state of true religion during this period ? Whea 
did Ptolemy enter Jerusalem, and how many captives did he take 
away 7 How Ion? afler this event did sacrifices cease 7 Who da» 
livered the Jews from the king of Syria 7 

PERIOD IX. 

Of what is this the period 7 What is the extent of this period? 
How many years doe» it include ? How mamf important evefUt am 
recorded in this period ? What are thof ? Who are the most con* 
spicuous people of this period 7 What is said of their records 7 

1. When VMU CarOutge destroyed? O/tohat war was it ihe temd^ 
nation? How were the Carthe^isttasis treated? What opportunity 
did the Ro^oaos take of invading Afiica I HenUon whai ii mid of 
this war. 



% My^ihtmwtuJfunirA^itfMkdf How matm of At JWiwfiliiii 
^rnw toere dam t Vli%at Aeotane of Ji^mtha 7 Uive iooie acooiuil 
«f jucurilia. 

X Whm dU Iht BiUkridaaic war etmmunctef LitohatdtdHaulf 
Who wu Milhridates t What pretext bad the Romans for attacking 
him t Who was ofifmuitecl to command this expedition ? Who wu 
t ftnde d by this af^paiDtlnent f What more is said of this wart 

4.' When did the civil war bdwem Marius and Syiia eommeneet 
HVkatUmdof'thmtunf What wtfs the conatquenoe of the war 
ketwem them t Give a mor^ particular account of this war. 

'6. Whatuthedateo/UuDictBfUfrddpo/'Sylla? What etmr$e dii 
hepmrmtt What was the effect out Itomef How did Syila amine 
jpeopile T How Jong^ was hedictator t What more is said of him ! 



Distinguished CJtaracters in Period IJC, 

Y/ha vfere (he diutingstuhbl <^iaraictere of this period j and for what 
were ihev enUnent f 

1. Wnere and when was Polybius born ? How was be brougfal to 
BoMne f Who befiriended him there, and when did he die ? 

2. What is mentioned respecting ApoUodorus ? 

3. How many books <^ Satires did Lucilius write ? Of what kind 
of poem is he said to have been the inventor ? What has become <if 
his works, and when did lie die ? " 

4. How did Sylla first eater the army f What is ssud of ius talents 
and conduct ? 

' 6. Give some account of John Hj^rcanns. 

BUsceUaneotts Observations on Period IX. 

), Mention what is said of the Jewish poUty and r^g^ioo. Ho«r 
\fiuji d»i\ tiie Asmonean dynasty conlimie 7 

2. What was the state of literature and philosophy amonff th« 
Greeks t Pid the fine arts continue to be cultivated anK»ng^ them f 
Afler the conquest of their country by the Romans, what did the 
leariied men bctcpQie ? What progress did the Romans make in these 
(a^nc^ diuing tbi» period t 

'3. In what were the Romans particularly well versed? To what 
must we attribute the success of tne Roman arms ? How were their 
levies made 1 What number of soldiers constituted a legion ? When 
were the Roman tactics supposed to have been at their height? From 
whom did they acquire important inibrmatioa upon this mlgectt 
What is said of the naval military art ? 

4. Describe the chanee in the character and manners of the Ro- 
mans during this periooT Assign the cause of that change. 

PERIOD X. 

What may this period be called ? What is the extent of it 7 How 
|Mny years does it embrace t How is the christian era commonlr 
leckoMd 7 How many important events are included in this period I 
What are iJuy t Why are tl^e record^ of this period peculiariy 
JLoBian t - ' 

1. When was Jerusalem taken by Pompeyf With what was Ait 
egent connected, t What emipent men appeared on the staee ol* the 
ftoinaa world 7 On what account was Pompey engaged u(^ wajf|} 



Vbw maay of the dafenden of Jcrasalon were ^lainT Wbo die! 
Pompe^ restore to the ^vemmenl 1 Whom did he take with him td 
grace bis triumph on his return ? What is said of this tnumph f To 
whom did Jiidea after this become tribtttarv 1 ' 

2, By toium vxu Cicero kamshed fnm Kome 7 What ws tht pri^ 
Unce ojUds meoiurt? When did it take jXaoe ? How had Cicero 
Veen the instrument of savii^ his cooiitiyf Metitibn the priiiei|>al 
eveirts of his history. . . 

. 3. WhendidCat$arincade Britenn? Whdt wu his twxeu f De^ 
scribe the character of the iahabitants of Britain at this time^ Where 
did Oesar land in Britain, and how was he oj^posed ? What was the 
eause of his return to Rome ? ■ 

4. JBy whom toas the battle of Phar^atia, gamed f When wu it 
ifougfU 1 What took jdace relattvt to Cceear and Pompey a/ieneards 7 
How was Caesar opposed in his attempt to depnve rompey of his 
Kovemment? Who were the firiends of Pdmpey 1 Whtf (rf* Csesar t 
What did Ceesar do after passing the river Rubic<)ii t Wherie did 
Pompey meet C«esar with a jiumerous army 1 ■ H6W oiai^ of Pom' 
pey 's army were slain and taken prisoners 7 What is said of Pom* 
pey*s end ? , , .. ^ , 

: d. When was Ckssar assasSiriduSi? WkH wu he assassinaisdf 
What was Cesar's conduct after the defeat of Poihpey's arniy, and 
how was he regarded ? Who were dissatisfied t What detiffn did 
theylbrm? When and where did th^ execute itt How Lad he 
previously treated Brutus, and what did he say to him 7 

6. WiienwasthebattUofPhilippi/ouefa7 Who gained that litatde 7. 
•What was the effect of it! Who formed a triumvirate for their mutual 
benefit? What didf they sacrifice to^'g^tify each other's wishes t 
What was the consequence? Who was Octavius, add whfit 1$ said 
of him ? Where were the conspirators overtaken 7 HoSv did Brutus 
•ndCassiusescape the vengeance of their enemy? . ,. . ^ 

7. When did the battle i^Actium omd the end .of the CofiimonwkallH. 
•f Rome take place 7 Between what forces vxu. the battle fougJd ? 

w^^tatwas1hsconsequenceinr^xrdtoOctaxnus7 Liwhatnldilnerhad 
Antony excited the indignation of the Roman people ? What was 
the cause of the war between Antony and Octavms 1 Where did the 
naval forces come to an engagement 7 What was the conduct of 
of Cleopatra and Antony? Howdid^ieyperislj? What did Eeypt 
from this time become 7 What is stid of ihe Roman empire, ana the 
administralioii ef Augtutoii ? 

DisHnguished Characiers xH Period JT^ 

Whc were 0ie eastingtnshed charaeteri of this period 7 For what 
were ffum eminent 7 

1. Wnat is said of Lucretius 7 

2. Who was Julius Csesdr, and what is said of his earl^ IHe f 
What did Sylla say of him ? How did he procure many firiends t 
In what cap^tcitv. was he sent into Spain ? What agreement did h^ 
cinter into with rompey and Crassus when he was elected Consult 
After hjsc&nsulship what province was assi^ed him, and liow did h4 
conduct himself in the government of it 7 Why did Pompey induct 
tbe£teiuu«to order him tolaydownhiscenmaad? WhatwagthH 
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lafenU in war and-fiteratnre f 

3. What b said of the education and early life of Cicero ? When 
Was he made consul ? Give a brief account of his subsequent history. 
How, and when, did he die ? Far what is he to be admired? 

4. How many volumes did Varro write ? When did he die 1 

5* When and where was Virgil bom ? "What is said of the loss 
and restitution of his property ? Whom does he celebrate in his Bu- 
ccrfics t Why did he undolake his Geergics t What was the design 
of the JEnaa T What did his talents «id virUies acquire for him 7 
Where and when did he die, and where is his tomb still to be seen 1 

6, Where was Horace bom, and what is smd of his education 7 
What was his conduct at the battle of Philippi 7 To what did he 
afterwards apply himself, and who were his mends and protectees T 
When did he die 7 

7. WhowasSalh]st7 Whoi and where was he bem 7 What was 
his inivaie and public character 7 Which <^<his woiics remain, and 
what is said of tnem 7 

MitceUaneous Observatums on Period X, 

1. What is said of the advance of mind and of the Aurustan age 
•fRoman literature 7 What must be ascribed to the Greeks 7 What 
to the Romans 7 Had Physics or Natural Phiksephy been much cul- 
tivated by the Greeks or Romans ? Mention the ody Roman m^ihae 
who bestowed much attention on nature. 

2. Were many of the useful arts known among the Asiatic nitons 7 
Through what medium did these nations attract attenticm 7 What is 
said of the Chinese 7 In what art did the Romans excel all other 
aations 7 Who carried the art of intrenchment to perfection 7 

3. What is said of the system of education among the Romans 7 

4. Describe some of the manners and customs among the Romans 
at this period 1 

5. What is said of the morality of nations 7 What was the state 
•f true religion 7 What of the Jewish monarchy 7 What importr 
•nt event took place at this time 7 

Oir MODXRir CHROFOL06T. 

What it the exUrU of Modem Ckronoloj^ ? Bito how mcaofperiodi 
WKOf it be divided ? What is the extent oftJvt Jbrtt period, and fir vliat 
it tf ditHnguiahed f Repeat this question on eveiy period. 

PERIOD I. 

For what U this period distii^ished 7 - What is the extent of this 
poriod 7 How many jrears does it end^race 7 How many mjporAziit 
evenU may toe notice in this period? fVfuU are they ? How does 
modem cnronologv compare with ancient 7 How are we furnished 
with abundant autnentic materials 7 

1, When did the birth of Jesus Chist take place ? Who was he, 
and fsr what purpose did he aaopear m U*e world t When was he crth 
eified T What is taught un<Mr the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, in 
the New Testament 7 Is the veracity and authenticity* of the New 
Testament questionable 7 What was the object and result of the 
paUpmardhrisit WhathavvbMB^and wiUbeittcfiMlst Whal 
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)nfli\ence had the appearance of Jesus Christ on earth; on the subse* 
quent history of civilized nations ? 

2. Wlien did the perseattion of the Christian church commence ? In 
how many instances teas this repeated^ and how long did it last ? Men* 
lion the names of the emperors under whose rei^s this persecution 
was raised ami carried on. To what may it be attribute in part 7 
To what chiefly t What is said of the sufferings of the Christians ? 
How many sufltered Mart3n'dom under the second persecution ? Which 
was the most dreadAiI ever known ? How long did the«last persecu- 
tion continue 1 How many are supposed to have lost their lives in 
Egypt alone 1 

0. WfuUissaidofihedestrttttiono/Jenisalem? When did it hap^ 
pen ? How many Jews thenperisKed ? What was the state of the 
Jews afler the banishment of^Archelaus ? For what pnipose was 
Vespasian sent against them 7 Why was he recalled, and who was 
left to prosecute the expedition? Relate the conduct of Titus, and 
the fate of the Jews. 

4. Wliat effect had the victories of Trajan on the Roman empire? 
When did he commence his victorious career ? Mention some particu- 
lars respecting his conquests. 

5. What is said of the defeat of i!te Persians by ^everus? When 
did it occur ? On what account was it impossible that the Roman 
empire should be preserved entire 7 What countries did it compre* 
hend at the time of Trajan's death 7 What effect had the defeat of 
the Persians upon the Roman empire 7 

6. When dm the partition of the Roman empire take place ? Into 
7uM) many governments was it dimded 7 Who were the four emperors, 
and what were they called 7 Who was Constantine, and how did he 
become sole master of the empire 7 

DistingmsJied Characters in Period I, 

Wlvo were the distinguished characters of this period, and for whal 
were they eminent f 

1. When was Livy bom. and where did he reside 7 What anec- 
dote is related to prove the extent of his fame 7 What is his most 
celebrated work, and when did he die 7 

2. When was Seneca bom, and for what was he early distinguished 7 
By whom was he banished? Who recalled him, and for v^at pur* 
pose 7 How did he dischaiige this office 7 Relate the cause and 
manner of his death. 

3. Where and when was PUay the elder bora 7 Mention what is 
said of his writings, and the manner of his death. 

4. ,Who was Tacitus, and when was he born 7 What more is said 
of him 7 

5. When and where was Plutarch bora? How did he acquire 
great reputation 7 In what manner was he honoured by the emperor 
Trajan ? What is hjs best work, and where did he die 7 

6. When did Quintilieui live 7 What did he teach at Rome, and 
how did he acquire fame 7 When did he die 7 

7. What is said of the birth, manners, and character of Ori|fen 7 
Under whose reign did he sufier persecution, and when did he die f 

8. Who was Cyprian; and what do you know of him t 
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AfUeellaneotu Observatums on P,eriod I. 

1. Give an accoant of the rise and pro^ss of the Christian reli- 
gion. What effect had persecution on this religion 1 What corrupt 
sects gi^w out of Christianity ? 

2. What can be said of the polite and elegant literature of this age ? 
Where were the schools of the Jews ? • Where were the chief schools 
of Egypt; and what were they taught? What is said of those of 
Greece and Rome ? 

3. What was the population of the Roman empire ? What is said 
of the northern and eastern barbarians, as to their numbers ? 

4. What form of government generally prevailed among the na- 
tions? 

PEBIOD IK 

Of what is tliis the period ? What is the extent of this period 1 
How many years does it include ? How many important events are 
compised vnihm tkuperwd? What are they ? In what connexion 
does the history of the Roman empire excite a strong interest ? What 
is said of the records of this period ? 

1. When did the toleraiion of Christianity take place? What tras 
t?ie effect of this measure ? When did CJtristiamty comjdetely triwnph 
over Paganism?* What measures did Constantme take to eslablisli 
the Christian religion on a solid basis? For what purpose did he 
assemble the general council at Nice ? What were the results of this 
council' ? W nat caused the Senate to issue a decree for the abolition 
of paganism ? 

z. IVhen, and by whom was the seat of the Roman empire removed ? 
What was the consequence 7 How was the seat of the new empire 
pointed out ? To whom did Constantino dedicate it ? When was 
the effect of this measure felt ? 

3. At what time did the sack of Rome by Alaric take place ? How 
long Jiad that city been freed from the presence of a foreign enemy / 
How long had it stretched the arm of its power over other nations ? 
What were the northern nations commonly called ? Who was Ala.- 
ric, and what more can you say of his attack on Rome ? 

4. Wfien did the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa commence? 
Who invited ilwm thiilier ? How long did the kingdom last ? What 
countries had the Vandals invaded, and where had they settled 7 
What more can you say of the foundation of this kin^i'dom ? 

6. WJien did Attila begin to ravage the Roman empire ? What pro- 
vinces did he ovemm ? \Vhat general ojsposed him ? From whence 
did the Huns originate ? What appellation is g^ven to their leader ? 
How did the Emperor Valentinian obtain a peace ? 

6. WUIi wJiat event was the arrival of the Scuicons in Britain con- 
nected? Who commanded the Saxons ^ and when did they land ? How 
did they treat the Britons ? What circumstance exposed the south 
Britons to the encroachments of their northern neignbours ? What 
did they do to free themselves for this evil ? How many warriors 
accompanied Hengist and Horsa? How many kingdoms did tlie 
Saxons establish in Britain ? 

Distinguished Characters in Period //. 

Who were the distinguished cluxracters of this period, and for w/urf 
wert thty tmineni t 



QtTESTIONS. SI9 

1. What can you say of Lactantius? 

52. Who was OssiaU; and what is said of the poems that go by his 
xiarae ? 

3. Where was Eusebius boni; and when did he die 1 By whom 
■was he opposed, and in what was he greatly versed ? 

4. When was Julian elevated to the throne ? What is said of him ? 

6. When did Claudian live, and what is said of his style ? 

■6. Who was St. Chrysostom^ In what respects did he show un- 
common abilities ? What is said of his works and death ? 

7. Who was St. Augustine 7 What is said of his wriUngs, man- 
ner of life, and death f 

Miscellaneotts Observations on Period U. 

1. How was the Christian religion advanced and corru(>ted during 
this period ? Who were some of its able and pious apologists ? De- 
scribe the heresy which infested the church. What is said of the 
attacks of infidel philosophy during this period ? When did the sys- 
tem of penances arise? Where did this madness first show itself t 
In whose time did these devotees be^n to associate together 1 How 
came images to be introcfiiced into churches ? 

2. Relate some particulars of the learning, taste, and genius of this 
period. 

3. Describe the northern tribes that destroyed the Roman empire ? 
What Weis the government of the Goths. 

4. WhdX is said of the wealth and luxury of some of the Romans 7 

PERIOD III. 

For what is this period distinguished ? How far does this period 
extend 1 How vmiiy years does it include ? How menu important 
events are found in this period ? What are they ? When aid the dsu-k 
ages commence? How long did they continue? Where are the 
records of these times found ? 

1 . What followed tlte taking of Rome by Odoaxxr ? When did tliis 
event occur ? How long did Koine exist as an empire ? Under, whose 
reign did this event take place ? What treatment did Romulus re- 
ceive from Odoacer ? What was the cause of the ruin of the Roman 
empire ? 

2. Wlien did the reign of Theodoric the great commence ? How did 
he obtain Uie sovereignty of Italy ? How long did the Herulian do- 
minion in Italy kist ? Of what nation was Theodoric, and from whom 
did he obtain permission to attempt the recovery of Italy ? What is 
said of his reign ? 

3. When were the Vandals defeated in Africa? Under whMe 
auspices was tliis achiemd 7 What was the character of Belisarius, 
and how was he treated by Justinian? Relate his successes in 
Africa. 

4. By what event was Holy restored to the empire ? What is the date 
of this event ? Into whose hands did Italy at tengtli fall ? Who sujj- 
ceeded in recovering Italy fi*om the Romans ? In what manner did 
Belisarius retake Rome? Why was he called away? Who was 
^nt to prosecute the advantages gained over the Gothic forces? 
What was the fate of Narses, and how did he avenge his injuries ? 

&, Wi\fn did the Lomfjordt conquer Italy 7 I&m long vftre thBfjf 



QUESTIONS. 

v»a8ier9 of iif Who defeated their last king T To what pcnrtioB of 
Italy have the Lombards ^ven a permanent name ? Who was th^ 
teaaer T How long was be in subduLog Italy T Between what kiug- 
doms was Italy unequally divided for WO years 1 

JXstingui^ted CharacUra in Period IH. 

Who were the distinguished characters of this {nbervcd, and /or fchd 
vere theu eminent f 

1. Where and when did Produs live 7 How did he employ his 
acutcness and knowledge ? 

2. Who was Boethius, and what is said of lum 7 
8. When did Procopius flourish ? What did he write 7 What is 

the character of this performance ? 

4. What was Cassiodonis called 7 When and where was he bomT 
What more can you say of him 7 j 

5. What is said of Belisarius 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period HI. 

1. What is said of the majesty of the Roman empire at this time? ! 
In what manner had the civilized nations been preparing for the doom 
which awaited them 7 

2. Give an account of the Arts and Sciences. When did the 
Latin tongue cease to be spoken in Italy 7 

3. What is said of the extension of Christianity 7 Did religious 
«rmr and corruption advance 7 Describe the success of the Uospel 
in Britain. 

4. What is said of commerce in Europe 7 What were the most 
adventurous voyages made at this timel How far did their know- 
ledge of the earth extend 7 How was Venice founded 7 What is 
said of ijts trade 7 What of Genoa, Florence, and Pisa 7 

PERIOD IT. 

Of what is this the period 7 How far does it extend 7 What is the 
duration of this period 7 Hoic many principal events are included in 
^us interval ? What are they ? What is said of the light of science 
during this period 7 

K IVhat occasioned l3ie flight of Mahomet f Wlien did U lumpen 7 
Jbi what manner did he propagate his religion 7 Where was Manomet 
borUj and what was nis parentage and education? Describe the 
religion c^ which he was the author. How far did he extend his cou- 
auests and his religion 7 When did he die 7 Who were his imme- 
qiate successors, and what was the extent of the empire they erected 7 
To whom is the name of Saracens or Moors given i Who is the last 
of this race 7 

2. When did the Saracens besiege Constantinople T Did they meet 
with success f What inspired this army with singular enthusiasm 7 
By what were they dismayed, and compelled to relinquish the enter- 
prise 7 What was the result of the Saracen expedition 7 

3. When did the Saracens conquer Spain ? What became of the 
Cfoths who had long been masters of the kingdom ? How did the Sa- 
racens and the Goths become united ? Relate the particulars of this 
war. How long did the Moorish kingdom flourish in the south of 
Spain? Where was their seat of government? What was the 
r^putauon of the Moorish princes in arti and arms 7 
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4. When did Charles Maariel defuA ihe ScaraUM f Whai woould 
prMldy have been the situatum of Eterope tut for thU defeat ? Who 
was Charles Martel ? Give an account of his engagement with the 
Saracens. To whom did he bequeath the government of France ? 
Who was soon sole administrator 7 What race of kings beg^ with 
him? • 

5. When, and by whom toas the kingdom of the Lombards in Saly 
tervmuOed f Mention the cause of the war between Charlemagne 
and Desiderius. What was Charlemajgne declared by the Pope ? 

6. When did Irene assume the imperial power in the east ? Jay what 
means did she assume it ? How long did she retain it 7 Who was 
Irene 1 How did she treat her son Constanline ? Who was the 
cause.of her banishment ? How did she earn a scanty subsistence 
in Lesbos? 

Distinguished Characters in Period IV. 

Who were the distinguished cJiaracters of this period, and for wJuU 
toere thm eminent ? 

1. Wbat is it necessary to add to the character already ^ven of 
Mahomet 7 

2. What is said of Bede and his writins^ 7 

3. Whose son was Charles Martel ? Mention some of his exploits 
€uid the time of his death. 

4. When did John Damascenus flourii^? What does Mosheim 
aay of him 7 

Miscdlaneous Observations on Period IV. 

• 

1 . Wbat is the state of the sciences and of arts at this era 7 What 
was the common course of studies 7 

2. Give some account of the Feudal system. 

3. What is said of the empire of the east 7 For what were the 
times remaricable 7 

4. Did the Church partake of the depfeneracy that prevailed? 
What is said of the acc^uisition of temporal authority by tne Popes 7 
When did A^hometanism arise, and what was its object 7 In what 
manner did it spread 7 In what part of the world did Christianity 
advance at this time 7 

PERIOD T. 

What may this period be called 7 What is its extent 7 What is 
its duration 7 Utow many important events may be assigned to this 
period ? What are Uieu ? With what was the increasing darkness 
of the times connected f 

1. Ai what time, <md by whom toas Charlemagne crowned at Rome ? 
Did he restore the Roman empire to its former prosperity ? Vl^hat was 
the probable cause ? Relate the manner of Charlemagne's becoming 
emperor. How did the new empire subsist under his successors 7 

2. When was the Saxon Heptarchy united f When did the kingdom 
of England properly commence ? How many separate sovereignties 
became uniled ? What causes nearly extinguished the roval families 
<^ the Saxon Heptarchy 7 Who was left sole descendant of the 
jSaxon kings 7 What did this circumstance excite him to attempt 7 

3. When toere the Danes defeated by Alfred ? What was the stale 
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of Ui0 kii^m when AUM isoended tin timaef Why was h& 
oblieed to retreat to an obscure part of the couatxy T What was Us 
final siiceeasf 

^ .fVhen did John Zmiteesb^m to reign T Bu what toas lag reign 
mgnaUaxd 1 Who was John Zimisces, wl ibr wnat was he remaric- 
able ? Relate the manner of his death. 

b. WhmdAd WUIiam the Conquaw land mBritamf WktA fol- 
lowed hi* landing? How had William* Duke of Normandy, ren- 
dered his name uiuslrioas f Why did Edward make him bis heirl 
Relate the paniculan of the war between William and HaroUL 

Distinguished Chamders in Period V. 

Who were the distingui^ud Characters of this interval, andforwhai 
were they eminent 7 

1. In what respects was the character of Charlemagne illustrious ? 
In what was he wanting, and when did he die 7 

2. Who was Photius, and wiiat is said of bis learning and writings ? 
When did he die 7 

3, When was Alfred bom? What was his character? How long 
did he reign, and how was he estimated by his subjects ? 

4, What is said of Aviceuna ? 

5« When did Suidas flourish, and of what is he the author ? 

Miscdlantaus Observations on Period V. 

1. What was the state of literature, science, and taste, during tbia 
period ? Describe the ignorance of the times. Who endeavoured 
to dispel this darkness ?. Can you account for such a state of things ^ 
What nati<m was the only exception to the ignorance of the times 7 
Which was the most enlightenea country in Europe 7 

2. What Was the state of the mechamc and fine arts ? Was music 
cultivated 7 What can you say of the Gcotbic Architecture ? Were 
Inns known yi Europe 7 W^hat is said of the art of war 7 

3. What was the state of commerce, navigatioii^and manufactures ? 

4. Give some account of the laws and manners of the northern 
nations. To what may the practice of duelling be traced 7 

5. What was the s^ate of the church 7 What is said of all ranks 
of clergy 7 How v.ras the separation between the Greek and Lalio 
church brought about 7 Were there any apostasies to the Saracen 
religion 7 Among what nations was the Gospel disseminated 7 

PERIOD Tl, 

What may this period be called 7 What is its extent ? How many 
years does it embrace 7 How many principal events does this period 
present T What are they ? What were the peculiar characteristics of 
this period 7 

1, What is HwdaU of ths Crusades f What were the Crusades f 
What was their success T Who were the Turks 7 How did Pales- 
tine come under their sway 7 Who led the first crusade, and what 
was its success 7 What did the army under Godfinev aeeomplbh 7 
What became of the two succeeding crusades? Who reeovered 
Palestine from the Christians 7 What is said of the fortune of Eich* 
an! I. of England 7 Agaipst whom was tlie fourth crusade directed 7 
What was the object and result of the fifth crusade f 

2. When did/cing John sign the Magna Cltarta 7 What was the 



ute ef^na charter f By Ufhat meanM was it cbtabudf M«iitioii the 
causes which induced tlw baxons to dem&Bd a charter fix>m the king^. 
When wa^ it signed, and what effect had it on English liberty f 

3. When did 1h& Saracen enurire end ? In what way did it ienni' 
note ? What became of the^ last of the Caliphe f What was the 
character of the later Caliph's ? Relate what is said of Mostasem. 

4. When did the Greeks reeooer ConsUxnUnojide f By whom, and 
how long had it been hdd in capUvihf ? In the mMmiime, where md the 
Cheek envperors retire? What circumscribed the Latin empiire <^ 
Constantinople ? Who was the first emperor among the eonqueron 
of ConstanUnople ? Who was the lasti How was the city taken, 
and what became of their emperor 7 

6. When did the Mogul Tartars comiplete the conquest of Chuui,? 
Who had subjugated a considerable portuM of it be/ore ? What na* 
tions did Gengi^an overrun 7 Who were the last sovereigns of the 
nineteenth dynasty of Chinese emperors 7 How did Kublay govern 
China 7 Who are the present emperors of China 7 

6. What/eat^did WUHam Wallace perform? When did he per^ 
form it ? What took place between him arid the En^ish at Sterling ? 
What did Edward I. of England oblige the king <? Scotland to <k> 7 
What is said of the e:q>lQits of Wallace, 9ad the manner of his death f 

Distinguished Characters in Period VI, 

Who were the di^inguished charaders ofUUs age, and for what were 
they remarkable? 

1 . Who was Abelard, and what is said of him 7 

2. Who was WaltcMT de Mapes, and when did he fburish 7 In what 
language did he write 7 For what are his verses still admired 7 

3. During what ^ace of time did Gengiskan subdue the cnreater 
part of Asia 7 When did he live 7 For what was he famous 7 

4. When did Matthew Paris flourish 7 What did he compose 7 

5. Who was Roger Bacon, and when was he bom 7 What is said 
of him 7 ) 

MisceUaneous Observatiotts on Period VI, 

1. By what is the characteristic ignorance of this perio^ in part 
relieved 7 What is said of the barbarism and ignorance of the 
schools 7 When did Knight-errantry attain its height 7 

2. What was the state of commerce and manufactures at this time t 
What was the league of the Hansetowns 7 When was the woollen 
manufacture in England much encouraged by the government 7 

3. What was the state of religion 7 By whom was the inquisition 
established, and for what purpose 7 How was the religious spirit of 
the times manifested 7 Where was Christianity propagated 7 By 
whose (Mtlers were forcible means taken to enforce Christianity upon 
the Prussians and Livooians 7 

PERIOD VII. 

What is the name of this period 7 What is the extent of this period T 
How many years does it include 7 How mamt important extents are 
mentioned in this joeriod? What are ^tey ? How long did the dark 
ages continue 7 What dispelled the darkness which had so long 
hung orer the moral and literary world 7 
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1. Bm»n1l^€htAame t^kud hf Ae^ TharksT^ Whoid^ 



Aef/cmdlkar empire? Who wot the fak SidUmf Wfaowerethe 
Ham smI TuiIb ? Wbeiv had they established themselves 1 What 
is nid of their cooqoestsf Whal prevmted thdr subvertii^ the 
Gre^ empire at aa eaHier period f 

2. WhmatixriMiotheawutrqmblic? When did this event tcdce 
^aee ? Under what name was Switzeriand known to the RcMnans ? 
What is said of Wittiam Tell ? How many cantons first comlnned 
•a assert their fi e edum f How man j men defended the pass of Mor* 
gale aifiainst the Anctrians? When didthis event take plaoe t How 
■any battles did their liberty cost them ? 

3. Tl^ea was the battle of Poictiers ? Who gamed it, and what 
luppeBsed to Mm, bmg of Prmtee? What loas the size of the French 
arwuf? What were the acquisitions of Edward m. in France? Who 
was the Mack prince, and what is said of him 1 

4. When did the schism of the double popes b^in ? Han long did 
U tasOamt f From lohat arose so suwrular a state of Harnl Give 
flome aceoont of this occonnaioe. Who was tn<» ancT burnt kx 
beresyat this time ? 

5. When did Tamerlane take Be^azet prisoner t Of what batik 
was this the resuU? Horn many men fought in tJm batde? Who was 
Bajazet ? What was he intending to (m, when attacked b;^ Tamer- 
lane ? What is said of Tamerlane ? What became of Bajazei 1 

6. Whendidihe French recover from the EngHdk power T Hovo 
was this change effected ? Under what king did the English reach the 
period of their tnumnhs in France 7 What French king carried oa 
the war soccessfiiUy 7 Give an account of Joan of Arc. 

Distingtd^ied Charaders in Period VII, 

Who were the distingtndied duaracters of this interval j and for w/uU 
werethof eminent? 

1. What is said of Dante 7 

% For what was Petrarch eminent, and whom did he render famous 
by hispoetry 7 When did he die ? 

3. Of what was Wicklifie the father? What is said of his charac- 
ter, and when did he die 7 

4. Wlbn was Froissart bom 7 What is his chief work 7 What 
was his style of writing 7 

6. When did Gower live 7 For what was he eminent 7 What is 
his principal production as a poet 7 

6. Who was Chaucer, and when was he bom 7 How does be 
compare with the other English poets 7 Which is the most consider- 
able of his works 7 When did he die, and where was he buried 7 

Miscellaneous Observations on Period VH, 

1. What is said of Poetry during these ages 7 What of dassicai 
learning? 

% What were some of the jgfreat inventions of this era 7 What 
were the efiects of these inventions 7 When did the English first use 
fire arms 7 How did the conditicm of society and the arts compare 
with modem times 7 What can you say of the houses of England 
and France 7 What of public robbing 7 

3. Give an account of the trade andmanufactures of £urope. 
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4. In what part of the world did Christianity decline T What re- 
ik^on was substituted for it ? Was this still the professed religion of 
Constantinople 1 In what way were the Pagans in the north of Eu- 
rope converted to the faith? Who were compelled to embrace 
Christianity 1 

PERIOD Till. 

What is this period called ? What is the extent of it ? How many 
years does it include ? Haw many principal events are mentioned m 
this period 7 What are they ? What is said of the revolution of hu- 
man affairs, and the light of learning during this period ? What 
gave a spring to human enterprizc 7 

1. What^ an end to the eastern empire of the Romans ? How 
long had it subsisted ? Who was the leader of the Turks on this occa- 
sion 7 Who was the last Emperor of the East 1 What was the 
extent of his dominions 1 Why did not Constantinople become sooner 
the seat of the Ottoman power ? What preparations did the inhabit- 
ants make for its defence? How was the citv assailed? What 
became of the imjierial edifices and churches ? What privil^e was 
allowed the Christians ? 

2. What iDos the effect of the union of the houses of York and Lan 
caster 7 What had long oppressed the kingdom 7 How did Henry 

Vn. unite the rights of boUi families 7 How did Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, obtam possession of the throne ? Who was Henry, earl 
of Richmond, and now did he avenge the atrocious conduct of Rich- 
ard ? What was the result of the battle of Bosworth ? • 

3. When did Columbus discover the continent of America 7 WhaA 
did he discover previously to this 7 Of what importance was the disco- 
vary of America 7 Who was Christopher Columbus ? What was 
his character 7 For what purpose did he apply to several European 
courts 7 Who did he engage in his favour ? Under whose patron- 
age did he sail, and how was he furnished for the voyage ? Relate 
the events of this voyage. When did this occur ? Describe the two 
succeeding voyages. Who followed in his track, and of what did he 
rob him 1 

4. i^^ten and where did the reformation in religion begin 7 What 
was its progress 7 How did tt affect papacy 7 Who was Martin 
Luther ? W nat aroused his indignation against the Catholic religion ? 
Where did he find willing hearers? What effect had persecution 
upon him, and what was his conduct at Worms ? What is said of the 
effect of the reformation on Saxony and Switzerland ? What other 
countries soon embraced the reformed religion ? What were those 
called who embraced the reformed religion? What added the refor-* 
mation 7 

5. Whai is said of Charles and his (abdication 7 When and to 
whom did he resign his dominions 7 What became of him 7 Over 
what countries did Charles extend his sway 7 Why did he resign the 
burden of government 7 What did he reserve to himself 7 

6. When did tiie republic of Holland cotnmence 7 What forced IhA 
states to unite 7 How many provinces were concerned in this measure ? 
Why did Philip establish the Inquisition? What was the conse- 
quence ? Why did not all the provmces agree to form a confederated 
republic? What was agreed b^ the treaty? Who was elec^4 
Stadtholder T What duties did this title indude 7 
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7. How is the charadar of Queen EUzabelh affecUd by her conduct 
towards Maaryf When and how was Mary deprived of her Hfi? 
How did Elizabeth regard Mair t By what means were Maiy's 
raisfortunes brought upon her ? Give an account of her history after 
ner airival in England. 

Distinguished Characters in Period Vm, 

Who were the distinguished chccracters of (his period, and for what 
usere tJiey esninent ? 

1. In what manner did Columbus close his days 7 What was the 
cause of it ? When did he die ? 

2. Of what did Raphael have the char^ of building ? When was 
he bom, and when did he die 1 What is his rank among modem 
painters ? 

3. In what^ besides painting, did Michael Angelo excel ? Mention 
the time of his birth and death. In what was he superior to all other 
men 7 What is the most celebrated of his works f In what did he 
surpass all the modems 7 

4. When and where was Erasmus bora 7 For what are sei^ral 
countries indebted to him 7 In what has he excelled the moderns ? 
When did he die 7 

6. When and where was Copernicus bom 7 What great discovery 
did he make, and why did he Keep it secret 7 Mention the cause ana 
time of his death. 

6. When and where was Luther bora 7 What more is said of Vum 7 

7. What is said of the birth and death of Calvin 7 What was his 
character as a man and a writer 7 

8. When did^Tasso die 7 What is said of his life and writings 7 

3Escellaneous ObsenxUions on Period VUL 

1. What is said of literature and classical learning at the com- 
mencement of this period 7 What difiused a taste for polite litera- 
ture throughout the west 7 What is said of the dramatic compositions 
of this era 7 Where was Lyric poetry cultivated, and who excelled 
in tliis department 7 Did science and philosophy keep pace with 
literature ? By whom was the dominion whicn Aristotle had long 
retained over the human mind broken 7 

2. What is said of the fine arts in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 7 
What countri&s were distinguished in the art of painting 7 Where 
were the most eminent schools 7 

3. What cause gave a great impulse to commerce and manufac- 
tures 7 What places were particularly distinguished for commerce 7 
What was the fate of the Venetians in this respect 7 How did they 
attempt to intermpt the commerce of Portugal f Were thev success- 
ful in their attempts 7 What had a favourable effect on tne British 
commerce 7 Wno gave liberal encouragement to trade and manu- 
factures 7 

4. What changed the face of the Christian world during this pe- 
riod 7 Why was not Christianity extensively propagated 7 What 
efforts did the Protestant princes make in this great enterprise 7 Why 
was the society of Jesuits established 7 Who was the most eminent 
among this order of men 7 
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PERIOD IX. 



What is this period called 1 What is the extent of it ? How many 
years does it include ? How many pi-incipal events are noHced in this 
period ? What are they ? What is said of the efforts of the human 
mind during this period ? What of the important events 1 What 
does Voltaire say of the historical works of the 17th century ? 

1. What is the date of the edict of Nantes ? What teas the charac' 
ier of this edict? What is said of Henry, and the cause of his 

f ranting this edict ? By whom was it revoKed ? What has since 
een the state of the protestants in France ? 

2. When were permanent English settlements made in North Ameri- 
ca.1 Which was the Jirst settlement? Which was the next? Ofwliat 
importance are they ? Who made the first attempt to colonize North 
America ? Was this attempt successful ? Give an account of the 
settlement of Vimnia. When did the Enfflish puritans arrive in 
New England ? Why had they previously ned to Holland ? 

3. When did the Protestamt princes unite against the emperor of Ger- 
many ? To whose influence was this junction owing ? What was its 
object ? Give some account of the war between the protestant princes 
and Ferdinand. What effect was produced upon the protestant inter- 
est in Germany ? Where was Gustavus, kmg of Sweden, slain ? 
What laid the foundation of the future prosperity of the German em- 
pire? 

4. When did the Tartars revolutionize China ? Cfive an account of 
this event. How many of the descendants of Gengiskan reigned m 
China ? What was the cause of their expulsion ? How long did 
their own princes possess the throne after this event ? Give an ac- 
count of the death of the emperor and his family. What is said of 
the last and present emperor ? 

6. When was monarchy restored in England ? How was it received 
by the nation ? How long was the royal power suspended ? Who 
usurped the supreme authority ? What was the occasion of the civil 
war between Charles and his people ? What was the consequence to 
Charles ? How long did the republican form of government exist 1 
How was the power wrested from parliament 1 Under what title did 
Cromwell assume the supreme authority? By what means, and 
when, was Charles H. restored ? 

6. What is the date of Hie league, of Augsburgh ? Wlio brought it 
about ? What was a consequence of this measure ? What was the 
character of Louis XIV. ? Give some account of his successes. 
What obliged him to conclude the peace of Ryswick ? What is the 
date of this event ? 

7. WluU was the effect of Marlborough's successes in France? Wfiere 
did Marlborough first distinguish himself? Who was associated with 
him ? What was the object of declaring war against France and 
Spain ? In what respects had the allies the advantage ? What was 
their success ?' What was the conduct of Louis ? To whom was the 
peace favourable ? % 

8. By whom and when was the battle of Pvliowa fought ? What 
was its effect ? What was the character of Charles XlL of Sweden ? 
Mention the principal events in his history. 
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Distinguished Charaetars in Period IX. 

Who were the distingmshed characUrs of this pertod, and %ohy 
were thev eninerU ? 

1. When and where was Galileo bom ? What exposed him to the 
malice of the Inquisition 7 What did they oblige him to do, and when 
did be die ? 

2. When was Shakspeare born, and when did he die ? What is 
the character of his plays ? 

3. When and where was Cervantes bom 7 What is his sm*name 7 
What is said of his history 7 What is his immortal work, and what 
b its character 7 

4. Mention the time of the birth and death of Bacon. What was 
his character 7 

6. For what was Grotius eminent 7 What are his chief works 7 
When and where was he bom, and when did he die 7 

6. In what did Pascal excel 7 At what times did his birth and 
death take place 7 What did he write 7 

7. What is said of the birth and death of Afilton 7 What poem 
has immortalised his name 7 What more can you say of him 7 

8. When and where was Corueille born 7 What is said of }us 
Works 7 

9. What was the character of Dryden, as a man and a WTiter 7 
Mention the time of his birth and death. 

- 10. By what did Locke acquire immortality 7 When did. he live 7 
11. For what was Leibnitz eminent? When was he bom, and 
when did he die 7 

JMlisceUaneous Obsenxdions on Period IX. 

1. What is said of science^ literature, and philosophy, dunns^ this 
period 7 What particularly of philosophy 7 Was this period custin- 
guished for genius and learning 7 

2. What is said of the fine arts 7 Who invented the art of engrav- 
ing on Mezzotinlo, and by what is it -characterized 7 Were there any 
inventions connected with science and the mechanic arts, duriiig itus 
period 7 

3. What is said of the spirit of commerce and navigation 7 Who 
were the circumnavigators of the globe daring this era 7 

4. What did the Catholics do for the spread of their religion 7 
What was done by the Puritans who settled in New England f To 
what part of the world were t^e religious efforts of the Dutch di- 
rected 7 

PERIOD X. 

What is this period called 7 What is its extent 7 How many 
years are. included in this period 7 Hcno tncam important events are 
mentumed in this period ? Wliat are they ? Why are the events of 
this period singularly important 7 What may be expected in future 7 

1. Wfien did the detah of Clmrles XH. occur ? What consequences 
restUted from it 7 How did Ite die ? How did Charles becoinc en- 
caged in a war with the king of Denmark 7 In what project did 
Charles and the Czar of Russia unite 7 What defeated it 7 What 
^^z-?^**"^®® ^®®" called 7 What were the consequences of the death 
of Charles to the future sovereigns of Sweden 7 
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3. When did KouU Kbm conquer the Mofful enrnbrt? Was it on 
entire conquest ? What is said concerning his taking Delhi ? What 
throne had Kouli Kan usurped previously to his taking India 7 When 
did this event occur, and who had reigned in Persia before this time 7 
Mention some of the particulars of his invasion of India. What did 
he attemjpt to do on his return 7 How did he die 7 

3. l^^ien did Russia, Axutria, and France, confederate against Fre- 
derick the Great ? How did Frederick maiTttain his groum. ? What 
was Hie character of tfds tcar^ and what is it called ? How had Fre- 
derick manifested his ambition 7 What was the final result of his 
war with the confederacy 7 

4. Wiien, and by ujhat powers f teas Poland dismemUred? What is 
the character o/tJuU act ? Who is said to have been the prime mover 
in this measure 7 lu what situation was Stanislaus Aug^ustus placed 
with reg^ard to Russia? To what did this oblige him to assent] 
How and when did Russia, Prussia, and Austria complete their crime 7 
Why did Alexander assume the title of king of Poland 7 

5. When did the United Slates of America declare tlieir indapendence 7 
What forced them to this act ? By tohom uhxs it passed, and how was 
it supported by the people ? How was it at length received by the nations 
o^ Eto'ope ? To what did the causes of disagreement between the 
.Colonies and Great Britain relate 7 When and where was the first 
blood spilt 7 Who was Commander in Chief of the American forces 7 
What IS said of him 7 What European nation first acknowledged 
the independence of the United States 7 When did his Britannic 
Majesty conclude a treaty of peace 7 When was the government of 
Ihe United States organized 7 Who was the first President 7 What 
fias been the state of the country since 7 

6. WJuU IMS a signal event tn the French revohaion ? When toas 
'Louis executed ? What followed his execution ? On what basis was 
ihe new constitution of France formed, and why was it established 7 
What was the conduct of the king 7 What was the external and in- 
ternal state of France 7 By whom was a new government afterward* 
isetlled 7 Why was the executive power vested in the hands of Con- 
suls 7 Who was at the head of tne nation under the title of First 
l]!onsul 7 How and when did he force the Austrians to conclude the 
^eaty of Luneville 7 What treaty restored peace to Europe 7 

7. When was Napoleon crowned emperor of France ? When king 
vf Italy 1 What were the consequences of this and other manifestations 
of his ambition? What u>as his success? How lodff did the peace 
of Amiens continue 7 With what view did Great Britain, Russia, 
imd Austria confederate against the French emperor 7 Where were 
the English successful 7 Mention the successes of Bonaparte, and 
the countries of which he was master. Of what countnes did he 
make his brothers kings 7 ' What was the result of his attack on 
Spam? 

8. Who burnt Moscow ? Whateffect did it produce on the French? 
When did it take place ? What was the first step of the down^l of 
Napoleon 7 To what alternative were the Frencn reduced afler the 
burning of Moscow 7 Which did they choose, and what were the 
consequences 7 

9. What effect did the battle of Waterloo produce? When was it 
fought? What forces toene engagedf and wha comnumded themf 
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What fi>llowe(] the disasters of the campaign io 1312 7 Wliat battle 
did Bonaparte lose 7 In what manner was France attacked ? What 
"\\ as the conduct of Bonaparte, and who was placed on the throne of 
France / How was he received by the anny on entering- France ? 
What was the consequence 1 Wlio was a^^ain placed on the throne 
of France, and what became of Bonaparte i W hat has since beeu 
the state of Europe 7 

Distingidshed Chaj'octers in Period X. 

WJto ir<TR the dlstingidslied charaders of titis iritenxd, and for tohal 
tcere thnj eminent / 

1 . When and where was Marlboroagfa bom 7 What more is said 
of him 7 

2. In what kind of wTiting^ was Addison most distinguished? W'faat 
is a momiment of his ^nius 7 What was his character in civil iile 7 
Mention the time of his birth and death. 

3. When was Newton born, and when did he die 7 * In what sci- 
ences did he make discoveries 7 What arc his greatest works 7 

4. When was Pope born, and when did he die 7 What is said of 
his discernment and judgment 7 By what is his poetry characterized 7 

5. To what was Liimspus erainenlly devoted 7 What did it prompt 
him to do? Of what was he professor in the University of Upsa), 
and when did he die 7 

G. What is said of Chatham as a statesman and orator 7 Mentiott 
tho time of his birth and death 7 

7. When and >\ here was Johnson bom ? What works prove his 
grnius and erudition 7 What is said of hii life and temperament 7 

8. When and where was Franklin Iwrn? What was his trade 7 
IIow did his name become known l Hovt did he serve his country;-, 
and when did he die 7 

[\ Of what State was Washington a flativc, and when was he 
!>om 7 When did he die 7 What was his public and private charac- 
ter? 

10. Bj- what Avas Cowper distiogutshed 7 In what did he particir»- 
Jarly excel 7 What was his chai'acter 7 What was the cause of his 
death, and when did it occur ? 

llyWho was the father of Madame de Slacl 7 Where was she 
born, and when did she die 7 Wiiat more can you say of her 7 

12. When and where was Napoleon boni? ' What raised him t» 
ihe throne of France 7 How and when ditl be die I 



Miscellaneous ObsenMLiotts on Period X> 



i ' 



1 . What is the literary and scientific character of this ago, as conf>- 
p«i-ed with tho former? What ic said' of discoveries? What of 
chemistry, mineralogy, cloclricit>', &:c. 

2. With what success have the fine arts been cultivated? Who 
(excelled in paint ing> and who in sculplilre ? 

:>. How have the mechanic arts flourished \ Wliat is tlie omouot 
of Stpam power used in England 7 

4. W'hat advances have been made in commerce and navigation 7 
ITow mnny armed vessels has Great Britain, and what is said of lici' 
fjowor «B ibc ©ccan 7 Wlwt has given lb« United Slal«a of Amcrita 



Considerable Importance amonff the nations ? What forms an era ia 
Ifae history of navigation ? "Wno first made the application 7 

6. What has particularly marked the period under review 1 What 
forms an era in the history of the political world ? What will oroba- 
bly be the consequence of the independence of the American States ? 
W^at nations have been imhappy in their efforts to recover their 
liberty ? What one is still making eflbrts for this purpose 1 What 
are free? 

6. What has been the progress of Christianity, particularly the last 
lliirty years 1 

SHoriKs for 52Trucatfon* 



The following Works for Education are particularly 

recommended to the notice of iJie ptMic, as valuable imprmxments, cab- 
cidctted To lessen tJie labtmr botti eflearmng and teaching, and at Utfi 
same time to make more tlwrough and practical sdiolars. 

I. OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

on a. new pian, carefully adapted to Youth, with numerous Engravings of 
Cities, Manners, Costumes, and Curiosities ; accompanied by an Atlas. By 
llev. C. A. Goodrich. 

{)c5" This work is recommended by its neatness and cheapness^ nvd wliilb 
it lightens the task of both teacher andpUpil, it cannot fail to commiuiicate 
jftore duruble impressions, and a more complete knowledge of Qeograph'g 
than the systems in common use. 

II. A LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD IN 

OTTTLTNE, fo Tx* "filled up by the Student in Geography. 
iXr This wovJd be useful in every schooL ^ 

HI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

UF AMERICA, on a plan adapted to the capacity of Youth, and designeil te 
n'lu the memory by systematic arrangement and interesting asso<;iatioii.<*. 
HhirttratGd by engravings. By Bov. Charkys A. Gooilr'ch. 

This work has passed through fifteen editions — it has a wi^r eirculk^ 
'tiini than any of her History of the United States^ and^ for the jmrjwsr.i *ff 
ieifai'ot'hif, is admitted to be superior to any other. It is intr<id]»6*:.d into'tlt 
Boston Hi^h itchs^f. is recommended by modi nf tht School Offmmittpfe »>. 
J\Jassachusc,'t.t^ aind it established iv, mtiny of the ^^-st SsmirKttrics in t'ice. 
tft^'.ntry. If any oMitionRl proof of its siiperioritif tffdrc neeicd^ it isffi.i*' 
ri.-ifiHtd by the late voluntary opinion 'of iien. JoA>pk Hirxrson^ aho is ** 
TEcll knoirn as a tc&rker, ai^ tJjHch is 'asf<fAows .• 

♦' By using it the ^ast -seRson, X'}ie'hT;^b oj}inionM'ii»*h 1 had formed of "if*- 
worth was con tinned and raifcotl The awtrl-fir is uncommon?*' hajjpy \n h?*; 
Jirrangement of facts; in presenting a simii'Ie, concise, and lomimms v'ltt.' 
'«!' a subject, which in its nature is peculiarly complex and intricato : in tW^ 
viding the whole time into eleven periods \ in tracing caus<*s and cliects ; ''.f\ 
.publishing the principal and subordinaio parts of the work in t ypt-s <if di^- 
<are&t siies ; and in ]>rcsentii\; .rei?cct*MWB ^ «*« •{•^w'^vit W 4<vo ^ vKlbft^. 
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miDd. Tho ityle if Msy, neat, remarkftbly penpiouom, and loited to im- 
prove the taste of the learner. On theae aocoaats, thi« little compend ap« 
pean peculiarly adapted to the nae of schools. Soon may the light from 
every window lo every Bchool-house in oiur Ian ehine upon its pages 1 " 

IV. A GRAMMAR OF CHEMISTRY, adapted 

to the use of Schools and Private Students, by familiar illustrations and 
experiments. By J. L. Comstock, M. D. With numerous engravings on 
Wood. Second edition. 

0::^ Thia work is introdtued into Washington College^ Hartford ; the 
Oardner Lyceum^ Maine ; several Jlcademies in Massachusetts ; and the 
principal seminaries throughout the country. Revietes of it, recommend- 
ing it in the highest tervts, may be found in SUliman^s Aituriean Journal 
of Science, and the American Journal of Education. 

V. AN OUTLINE OF BIBLE HISTORY, with 

notes and observations, ^apted to the minde of youth, with 20 engravings, 
for Sabbath and other Scnools. By Rev. C. A. Groodricfa. Second edition. 

VI. BLAIR'S OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 

OF ANCIENT GREECE, ewbracing its Geography, Blythology, and An- 
tiquities ; illustrated by a Ibtp, and numerous Engravings. 

{fCr This work is just published^ and is thought to be one of the mo«ei»- 
tewesting of the series. 

VII. A CHART OF CHRONOLOGY, AN- 

CIENT AND MODERN, on a new plan, adapted to BI^'s Oatlinea of 

Chronology, Ancient and Modern. 

Q::^ This Chart is very simple ; it exhibits at one view the ^eat Epochs 
of Chronology — the principal events in History — the Jllustrtous Persons 
of the several ages, ^c. ^c. It may be all com,mitted to memMry at a feio 
lessons, and w%ll effectually rivet the great outlines of History on ths 
memory of the pupil. It is well adapted to Schools, 

VIII. ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY, adapt- 

ed to the use of Seminaries and Private Students. Illustrated by cuts in.'' 
sorted in the text. 1 vol. 8vo. 

IX. BLAIR'S OUTLINES OF ANCIENT^ 

HISTORY, on the plan of the Chronology. 

{HCF This work will be shortly published with the Modem History^ JEc^' 
elesiastioal History j History ofFranee^ Englandf ^£. 
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